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No. 9-T. (2). 
GOVEllNMENT OP INDIA. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
Simla, the 20th October, 1934. 


RESOLUTION. 

Tahifps. 

The Government of India have received representations from' 
certain woollen mills in India requesting that protection may be 
extended to the woollen industry. In pursuance of paragraph S 
of the Resolution of the Government of India, Department of Com¬ 
merce, No. 3748, dated the lOth July, 1923, the Government of 
India have decided that the claims of the industry should be the 
subject of an enquiry by the Tariff Board. 

2. In making its enquiry the Tariff Board will be guided by the 
principles laid down in the Resolution adopted by the Legislative 
Assembly on February 16th, 1923, and will consider— 

(o) whether the conditions laid down in paragraph 97 of the' 
Report of the Indian Fiscal Commission are satisfied in 
the case of the woollen textile industry in India; and 
(6) in what form, to what extent and in respect of what articles 
or class or description of articles protection should be' 
given. 

3. The Board will also take into account other relevant 
considerations including those stated in parts {h) and (c) of the 
Resolution adopted by the Legislative Assembly on the 16th 
February, 1923, and, further, will consider how its recommenda¬ 
tions, if any, will affect industries using woollen yarn or any other 
articles made of "wool. 

4. Firms .or persons interested who desire that their views 
should be considered by the Tariff Board should address their’ 
representations to the Secretary to the Board, Town Hall, Bombay. 


Ohdee. —Ordered that a copy of the above Resolution be com¬ 
municated to all local Governments and Administrations, all 
Departments of the Government of India, the Director General of 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, the Central Board of 
Revenue, the Indian Trade Commissioners, London and Hamburg, 
Ihe Secretary, Tariff Board, the High Commissioner for India, 
Ijondon, His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner in India, the Canadian 
Trade Commissioner in India, all Chambers of Commerce and 
Associations, the French Trade Commissioner in India, Burma and 
Ceylon, the Secretary, Imperial Council of Agricultural Research) 
and the Chief Controller of Stores. 

Ordered also that it be published in the Gazette of India. 

B 
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Press Communique issued by the Tariff Board on the 20th 
October. 1934. 

The attention of those interested: is invited to the Resolution of 
the Government of India in the Commerce Department, No. 9-T. (2), 
dated the 20th October, 1934, in which the Tariff Board has been 
directed to hold an enquiry into the claims of the Woollen Industry 
to Protection. In making this enquiry the Tariff' Board will be 
guided by the conditions laid down in paragraph 97 of the report 
of the Indian Fiscal Commission and will require to satisfy 
themselves— 

(1) that the industry possesses natural advantages in the shape 

of abundant supply of raw material, cheap power, 

labour and a home market; 

(2) that the industry is not likely without the help of protec¬ 

tion to develop so rapidly as is desirable; 

(3) that the industry is one which will eventually be able to 

face world competition without protection. 

Subject to these conditions the Board will consider in what form, 
to what extent land in respect of what articles or class or deacription 
of articles protection should be given. 

2. The Board is also directed to take into account the recom¬ 
mendations of the Legislative Assembly in their Resolution of 
16th February, 1923, that in applying the protective principle with 
discrimination regard must be had to the, financial needs of the 
country and the present dependence of the Government of India on 
import, export and excise duties for a large part of its revenues. 
The effect of the proposed protective duties on other industries 
using woollen yarn or any other article make of wool will also be 
the subject of enquiry. 

3. Firms or persons interested who desire that their views should 
be considered by the Tariff Board should addresS their representa¬ 
tions (with seven spare copies) to the Secretary to the Board, Town 
Hall, Bombay, so as to reach him not later than the 20th November, 
1934. 
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The Millowners* Association, Bombay. 

Letter iiu. 2310173 of l'J3i, dated the 1st Pecem-ber, 1934. 

1 have the honour to enoloso herewith 9 eopies of a written statement 
which sets forth llie considered views of the Bangalore Woollen, Cottoh and 
Silk Mills Co., Ltd., the Kaiscr-i-Hind Woollen Cotton and Silk Mills, Ltd., 
ilangulore, the Ituyniond Woollen Mills, Ltd., Bombay, and the Indian. 
Woollen Mills, Boinbiiy, ns to the extent of protection required on the vurioua 
classes of woollen manufactures they produce. 

The mills concerned in this repre.sentation will be prepared to submit 
such further information as the Tariff Board may require. 

Any furtlier enquiries for infonnatioix concerning woollen mills which are- 
members of the Millownors’ Assoehitiim, Bombay, should, it is suggested, be 
addressed to the Secretary of the Association in order to facilitate the work, 
of the Tariff Board. 


Enclosure. 

Tmk Indian W'ooij,en Mill Imicstry’s case for protection. 

The present positiav. 

As far as we have been able to ascertain, the condition of the Indian 
tVoollen Mill Industry until about the year 1998 was fairly satisfactory. 
The gradual expansion of the Industry in the first quarter of tho present 
century is reflected in the undorineutioned figures given by the Honourabio 
the Commeree Member in the Legislative Assembly in the year 1931: — 

Aumber of Mills: 

1913 -7. 

1920—8. 

1929—15. 

A nth onsed Capital: 

1913- 53,nO,n(X) (for five mills only). 

1920 51.75,000 (for four mills only). 

1929 2,3r),75,0»X) (for seven mills only). 

Paid-up Capital: 

1913.Not available. 

1920—36,50,000 (for three mills only), 

1929- 1,22,73,(K10 (for nine mills only). 

2. .About the year 1928, however, u new factor which detrimentally affect¬ 
ed both the Indian Woollen Mill industry and the handloom weaving industry 
arose owing to the development which had taken place in the Italian 
blanket and travelling rug weaving industry. During tho previous few 
years, the Italian industry had built up a very widespread organization for 
the purchase of woollen rags of all kinds, which provided them with a very 
cheap raw material for the manufacture of attrartive and inexpensive 
travelling rugs, meltons and similar cloths. As far as the blanket trade of 
Indian mills was concerned, the competition from these cheap shoddy 
travelling rugs was immediatel.y felt, and from 1929 onwards the hitherto 
fairly prosperous Indian Woollen Mill Industry found difficulty in selling its 
full production of blankets and in realizing a fair .selling price for tho goods 
which it was able to manufacture from Indian wools. 

3. Between December, 1929, and March, 1930, it would appear that a 
number of Indian woollen mills made repre-sentations to the Government of 
India calling attention to the serious plight of tho Industry and the need 
for adequate protection against foreign imports. In December, 1930, a 
joint representation was submitted to the Government of India by six of 
the largest woollen mills in tho country, asking for tariff assistance against 
imiiorted articles made from shoddy. In January, 1932, the Government of 
India in replying to the joint representation referred to, stated tlmt they 

15 2 ' 
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rejected the application for protection on th^ ground that the claim put 
forward did not satisfy the principles on which the Indian Govei’mnent’s 
policy of discriminating protection, was based, since the protective duty 
would be imposed upon an article different in kind fiom and essentially 
inferior to that sought to be protected. The Government of India also indi¬ 
cated that such a duty if adequate for this purpose would have one of the 
two results: either it would give rise to the establishment in the country 
of an industry producing the inferior article in which case it would fail to 
achieve its object of protecting the pure woollen industry, or it would place 
a permanent burden on the Indian consumer and so contravene one of 
the main principles laid down by the Indian Fiscal Commission. For these 
reasons, the Government of India held primd facie that a ease for reference 
of the Woollen Industry to the Tariff Board did not exist. The Government 
of India also pointed out that, since the application had been received, the 
Indian Woollen Mill Industry had been considerably assisted by the increases 
in the import tariff which the revenue requirements of the country had caused 
them to impose and by the removal of the duty which had previously existed 
on woollen shoddies and rags. Apparently, in the hope that the increased 
duties which had been imposed on woollen imports would be of some assistance, 
no immediate protest appears to have been made against the decision of 
the Government of India although Government apparently ignored the fact 
that a claim for protection could be justified if an industry was of national 
importance, even though a temporary handicap might have to be imposed 
upon the consumer. The Woollen Industry is undoubtedly a key industry. 
As subsequent events have proved. Government’s decision was unjust, as is 
shown by the rapid deterioration in the general financial position of the 
Industry and the forcing of a number of mills into bankruptcy. Although 
we have no statistics bearing on handloom production, it is a wellknown fact 
that the handloom weaver has suffered equallj' with the mills and that his 
market for puttoo, shawls and blankets has greatly owninished. 

4. After 1931, other branches of the Woollen Industry were even more 
seriously affected by competition from the rapidly growing woollen industry 
in Japan, whose development had been assisted by currency depreciation. On 
8th April, 1933, as a result of representations received from commercial and 
industrial interests in India, the Government of India introduced the Safe¬ 
guarding of Industries Bill, which became law on 16th April, 1933. Re¬ 
presentations were made by a number of W'oollen mills calling Government's 
attention to the need for immediate action being taken under that Act to 
increase the duties on woollen piecegoods in view of the precarious position 
of the IndiJstry and the rapid increase in imports from Japan, In July, 
1933, the Government of India issued a que.stionnaire to the minor industries 
of the country including the Woollen Industry for the purpose of ascertaining 
the duties which it would be necessary to impose to safeguard such industries 
against the abnormal competition with which they were faced. In December, 
1933, action was taken as a result of Government’s enquiries, and a Bill 
w'as introduced which gave some slight relief to the Woollen Mill Industry 
as far as hosiery and pure woollen piecegoods were concerned. 

5. In this connection, it may be pointed out that when the Bill was first 
introduced in the As.somhly in December, 1933, “ Woollen Piecegoods ” were 
described as goods containing not less than 90 per cent, of wool by weight. 
The Bill was ultimately referred to a Select Committee, who altered the 
definition so as to exclude felt and fabrics made of shoddy or waste wool from 
the minimum specific duty of 18 annas per pound, applicable in the case of 
foreign woollen fabrics. Mr. Ramsay Scott who was a member of the Select 
Committee in a separate Minute of Dissent pointed out that the exclusion 
from the minimum specific duty of felt and fabrics made of shoddy or waste 
wool was a direct invitation to importers to flood the Indian matket with 
fabrics made from re-worked woollen fibre. He further pointed out that these 
fabric' were already severely competing with the more durable materials 
manufactured by the indigenous indu.stry from Indian Wool. Subsequent 
events have proved that Mr. Ramsay Scott’s fears, were more than justified. 
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6. Another amendment mad© by the Select Commiitee was in regard to 
Woollen Mixtures.” The original Bill deflned woollen mixtures as piece- 

goods containing less than 90 per cent, and not less than 16 per cent, of 
wool by weight. The Select Committee altered this definition by reducing 
the minimum contents of wool in a mixture fabric to 10 per cent, by weight. 
In other words, fabrics containing 11 per cent, of wool and 89 per cent, of 
cotton or slightly less than 90 per cent, wool and more than 10 per cent, 
cotton would be subject to 36 per cent.- duty if imported from foreign coun¬ 
tries and 25 per cent, if imported from the United Kingdom. 

7. When the Bill, as amended by thd Select Committee, was discussed by 
the Assembly on 15th February, 1934, Mr. Ramsay Scott moved au amend¬ 
ment which would have had the effect of bringing woollen fabrics made of 
shoddy or waste wool within the scope of the minimum specific duty. Mr. 
Sadiq Hussein, who followed, explained that fabrics made of shoddy or re¬ 
worked woollen waste would compete not only with woollen fabrics made in 
Indian woollen mills but also with the products of the handloom industry. 
The Honourable the Commerce Member in replying to the debate expressed 
sympathy with the point of view put forward by the previous speakers, and 
though he was unable to accept the amendment moved by Mr. Ramsay 
Scott, he stated that Government were prepared, if asked, to send the case 
in respect of woollen goods to the Tariff Board for investigation and report. 
In view of this assurance the amendment moved by Mr. Ramsay Scott was 
withdrawn. 

8. The question of the definition of woollen mixture fabrics was, however, 
taken up by the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, and in a letter dated the 
21.st February, 1934, addressed to the Government of India, it was pointed 
out that the definition proposed by the Select Committee would give an 
incentive to foreign countries to import cottonwool mixtures containing just 
under 90 per cent, of wool to escape the specific duty applicable to pure 
woollen piecegoods to the great detriment of the Indian 'Woollen Industry. 
This, however, was not the only danger. Under the proposed definition, it 
would also be possible for foreign countries to escape the protective duties on 
cotton niecegoods by placing on the market a line of good.s containing just 
over 10 per cent, of wool and between 80 and 90 per cent, of cotton. It 
was, therefore, pointed out that the needs of both the woollen and cotton 
industries would probably be met by providing for the imposition of an 
adequate specific duty on all fabrics coming under the definition of woollen 
mixtures as defined in the Bill, •which had been then passed bv the Assembly. 

9. The assurance given in the Assembly by the Honourable Sir Joseph 
Bhore was followed by representations from individual mills to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, requesting a reference of the Industry’s claim to protection 
to the Tariff Board, and in replving to a question from Mr. Ramsay Scott 
the Honourable the Commerce Member stated in the Legislative Assembly 
on 30th August, 1934, that Government proposed to refer the question of 
protection of the 'Woollen Industry as a whole to the Tariff Board for 
enquiry. 

10. The Government communique requesting the Tariff Board to investi¬ 
gate the Woollen Industry’s case for protection was ultimately issued on 
20th October, 1934, with the following terms of reference: — 

(a) Whether the conditions laid down in paragraph 97 of the Report 
of the Indian Fiscal Commission are satisfied in the case of the 
woollen textile industry in India; and 
(h) in what form, to what extent and in respect of what articles or 
class or description of articles protection should be given. 

In order to sub.stantiate a claim for protection, the Fiscal Commission 
has laid down three general conditions in paragraph 97 of their report which 
should be satisfied, although the report is prepared to admit a claim for 
protection, which does not entirely satisfy the three conditions if the industry 
concerned is essential for national defence or of special military value 
(paragraph 106). 
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The Indian Woollen Mill Industry and Conditions Governing Grant of 

Protection. 

11. Th« first eondition to be fulfilled is that the industry should possess 
natural advantages. In the case of the Indian Woollen Mill Industry, it is 
our contention that this condition is fulfilled. India produces annually 
about 90 million pounds of raw wool, about half of which only is suitable for 
export. In other words, about 50 million pounds of Indian wool must be 
consumed in this country. This quantity manufactured into suitable articles 
would produce about 25 million pounds of. finished goods, the loss in manu¬ 
facture on low wools being in the region of 60 per cent. Most of India’s 
wools are only suitable for the manufacture of very coarse tweeds, made 
chiefly by handloom weavers, and rough blankets, travelling rugs and carpets. 

12. We recognise that only a small fraction of Indian wools are suited for 
making worsted yarns, knitting wools and the better class of piecegoods. 
Suitable wools for this class; manufacture will have to' be imported until 
the quality of India’s wool clip is much improved. A prosperous Indian 
Woollen Industry would provide si great, incentive to the production of finer 
wools in India, and add to the wealth of the country. This partial depen¬ 
dence on imported wools, however, does not provide an argument against 
protecting the Indian Industry, a point of view accepted by the Tariff Board 
In their report dated 1932 on the Cotton Textile Industry, paragraph 102. 

India is as well placed as any manufacturing country to import her 
requirements of fine wools. Reasonably cheap and abundant power is avail¬ 
able in all manufacturing centres. 

13. The labour required for the Industry is available and need not he 
very highly skilled except when producing fine goods. It is usually drawn 
from a large class of people wMi. experience in hand spinning and hand 
weaving. 

14. A number of important items of stores required by the Industry are 
already produced in India, such as belting, blending and lubricating oils, 
healds and reeds, soap, acid and Glauber salts, A prosperous Woollen 
Industry for the expansion of which there is ample .scope, would, therefore, 
assist in the development of other subsidiary industries. 

15. The extent of the home market may be gauged by examining the 
imports of woollen goods; shown in the Government Statistics of Sea-borne 
Trade. India with its population of S50 million is one of the largest markets 
of the world for a large variety of woollen articles. It would add consi¬ 
derably to the wealth and economic stability of India if a larger proportion 
of India's imports could be produced in India, but at present owing to the 
severity of competition, only about 30 per cent, of the existing plant is 
■working. 

In times of emergency enormous quauties of woollen goods may he requir¬ 
ed, which, could not he supplied from overseas. In the Great War, for 
example, the armies in the East and the Indian Government were dependent 
upon the manufacturing resources in India for the whole of their require¬ 
ments of certain types of material. Under present conditions of severe 
foreign competition, this source of supply will soon no longer be available, 

16. The second condition of the Fiscal Commission is that the industry 
should he one which without the help of protection is either not likely to 
develop at aU, or is not likely to develop as rapidly as is desirable. The 
balance sheets of the Industry during the last few years indicate that the 
Industry is in- need of greater assistance than is afforded by the existing 
scale of revenue and safeguarding duties. Although under these duties, 
certain branches of the Industry appear -to enjoy a moderate measure of 
protection already, apart from the fact that the present tariff is mainly a 
revenue tariff which makes it possible that the duties may be reduced at 
any time, there are in the present arrangements serious defects and lacunae 
wliioh will he discussed when dealing with the measure of protection required 
for the various classes of manufactures. Since the develonment of serious 
competition from Italy and Japan, the position of all mills has heem 8HC& 
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that no dividend? have been paid, no adequate provision for depreciation, 
has been possible, and four mills have closed down entirely, while the re¬ 
mainder have been compelled to restrict their output enormously. 

17. The third condition laid down in the Fiscal Commission’s Report is 
that the industry should be one which will eventually be able to face world 
competition without protection. No estimate can at present be made as to 
when the Indian Industry will be able to fulfil this condition. It may be 
stated, however, that when the revenue duty was as low as 15 per cent, and 
the Industry was working at normal pressure, the competition then existmg 
was satisfactorily met. The intense competition of recent years from Italy 
and Japan has been assisted by special factors, and it does not follow that 
the measure of protection immediately necessary to offset this competition will 
be required when those special factors no longer exist or have been overcome 
by lowering the cost of production in Indian mills. For this purpose, 
adequate protection is' necessary in order that the Indian mills may enjoy a 
reasonable period of security to renew plant and reduce costs. 

The Woollen Tariff. 

18. Before proceeding to discuss the measure of protection required by 
each branch of the Industry, the present scale of duties is set forth 
below: — 


Berlal 

Kuraber, 

i 

l 

No. In the 
Statutory 

Names of Articles, 

Tailfl value. 

Standard 
rate of 
duty. 

Preferential rate 
of duty if the 
article is the 
produce or manu¬ 
facture of : 

Schedule. 



The 

United 

Kingdom. 

A 

British 

Colony. 



Yarns and Textile Fabries. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 


122A (1) 

238 

Woollen carpets, floor ru^re, 
shawls and other manu¬ 
factures of wool not other¬ 
wise Bpeclfied including 
felt.* 

Ad valorem I 

35 

26 


122A(U) 

238A 

Woollen hosiery and woollen 
knitted apparel thfct is ‘to 
say, all hosiery and knitted 
apparel eontaSainu not leas 
than 15 per cent^ pf wool 
by weight. 

Ad valorem 

35 

or 

Us. 1-2-0 
per lb. 
whichever 
is hisher. 

25 

i 

122A(m) 

238B 

Woollen fabrics, not other¬ 
wise specified, containing 
more than 90 per cent, of 
wool, excluding felt and 
fabrics made of shoddy 
w'aste wool. 

Ad valors 

Do. 

25 


122A (iv) 

1 

i 

2S8C 

Fabrics, not otherwise speci¬ 
fied, containing not more 
than 10 per oent. silk or 10 
’ per cent, artificial 8ilk» but 
containing more than 10 
per cent, but not more than 
90 per cent. wool. 

Ad valorem 

36 

25 

1 


122B 

199 

Woollen yarn for weaving and 
knitting wool. 

Ad valorem 

30 

20 


122C 

45B 

Yarn (excluding cotton yam) 
such as is ordinarily 
for the manufacture"' of 
belting for machinery. 

Yarns and Textile fabrics, 
that is to say Blankets aud 
Bugs (other than floor 
rugs), excluding 
and Bugs made wholly or 
mainly from artificial sUk. 

Ad valorem 

Bi 



123 

100 

! 

Ad valorem 

25 

25 


126A 

238H 

Textile manufactures, not i 
otlierwise specified. ! 

Ad valorem 

85 



* Note.—U nder Government of Indi?, Finance Department (Central nevenues), Notification 
No. 14, dated the 10th April, 1982, woollen waste and rags are exempted from payment ot import 
duty; 
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19. It will be noted from this schedule that woollen goods are divided 
into eight categories. We contend that the present categories are unsatis¬ 
factory. All-wool fabrics are subject to a specific duty of 18 annas per pound 
from foreign countries, yet a fabric which appears to be all-wool, and serves 
exactly the same purpose, but containing 11 per cent, of cotton, will escape 
with a duty of 35 per cent, and would not be subject to the specific duty. 
Wo contend that such materials which appear to be the same, serve the same 
purpose, and are made in the same factories with the same machinery should 
be subject to specific duties as in the case of pure woollen goods, 

20. Secondly, the specific duty is inapplicable to all-wool goods made from 

«r containing a proportion of, re-claimed wool, however low that proportion 
may be. Such articles are apparently assessed under Serial No. 126A. There 
is a very wide range of materials containing a» proportion of reclaimed wool 
which cannot be distinguished with certainty evefl by the most careful and 
expert examination, from goods made from new wool, and which are, 
therefore, entitled to admission under this serial number of the tariff 
schedule. The term “ waste wool ” includes lap wa.ste, thread waste, noils 
and other wastes formed at various stages in the manufacture of worsted 
yarns, which can be made into a wide range of woollen piecegoods. Such 

wastes are indistinguishable from new wool, as they have not previously 

undergone any milling or wet processes, yet articles made from them would 
be entitled to escape the specific duty under aerial No. 122A (iii), and be 
imported under No. 126A. It is not known to what extent importers take 
advantage of this loophole, but we contend that it should not exist. It is 
significant, however, that the imports of " other sorts” under Serial No. 126A 
were more than five times as great in the first six months of the present 

fiscal year as in the corresponding period of last year. The present import 

tariff schedule, which created this anomaly, was framed when manufacturers 
must have already produced their styles for this year’s trade. It is to he 
expected, therefore, that the imports of such goods will rise even more rapidly 
next year when foreign manufacturers have fully taken advantage of the 
situation. The difference in tho scale of duties is sufficiently great to encour¬ 
age the production of goods specially made to escape the specific duty, and the 
technical difficulty in identifying reclaimed wool and wool waste in nwnu- 
factored woollen goods affords a genuine objection to the present tariff 
arrangements. We submit that there is no justification in exempting from 
the specific duty goods which contain shoddy or waste wool. 

21. There also appears to he no logical reason why shawls which are all- 
wool articles, and which have been made by cutting shawl cloth into lengths 
should escape the specific duty applicable to shawl cloths and other worsted 
Ijieoegoods. 

22. Another defect of the schedule is the inclusion under one Serial 
No. 123 of practically all classes of blankets and travelling rugs (except those 
made from artificial silk), from whatever country of origin. It is our conten¬ 
tion that blankets and travelling rugs should be classified under two separate 
items, namely: — 

(1) Cotton Blankets containing not less than 90 per cent, of cotton by 

weight; 

(2) Woollen Blankets and travelling rugs containing more than 10 per 

cent, of wool by weight. 

The rates of duty which the Indusiry requires are discussed with parti¬ 
culars of costs of the separate classes of goods manufactured in India. 

Woollen, Jilanhets and Travelling Rugs. 

23. There are about 732 heavy woollen Ipoms in woollen factories in India, 
including jails, all of which are capable of manufacturing blankets and 
travelling rugs. Of these, probably not more than 600 would normally be 
available for the manufacture of blankets and travelling rugs. If all mills 
were working at full pressure, the annual productive capacity of 600 looms on ' 
a S-ho’irs day would be about 15 million pounds of blankets. During the last 
few years, the actual output of blankets and rugs in India has greatly 
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diminished, and from the reports submitted by individual mills, we estimate 
that not more than 5 million pounds of blankets and rugs' were produced by 
Indian mills during the year 1933-34. 

24. The imports of blankets and rugs during the last few years have been 
As UXld©*!* * 

1920-30. 1930-81. 1931-32. 1982-33. 1933-34. 
Quantity (lbs.) . 4,833,186 3,667,415 2,411,373 4,177,079 5,119,678 
Value (Rs.) . . 61,05,921 36,60,855 18,74,846 33,97,222 40,02,294 

The bulk of these imports come from Italy, and almost entirely consist 
of travelling rugs made of shoddy materials. Italy’s share of this trade 
during the same five years has been; — 

Lbs. 

1929- 30 4,160,107 

1930- 31 3,336,096 

1931- 32 . .. 1,990,024 

1932- 33 3,781,665 

1933- 34 4,895,483 

The 1933-34 figures and the figures for the first six months of this year, 
indicate that practically the whole of the import trade in blankets and rugs 
has been captured by Italian manufacturers. It must be recognised that 
blankets and travelling rugs made from reclaimed wool are totally different 
in character from anything that can be produced by Indian Mills from 
Indian wool, although Indian manufactures can, and have in the past, 
served the same purpose. The Italian rug has a soft and full handle, an 
attractive appearance, but is much less durable. To illustrate the wearing 
properties of the Italian article in comparison with Indian goods which 
they are now displacing, tests have been carried out by the Bangalore 
Woollen Cotton and Silk Mills on a Goodbrand strength testing machine on 
a number of popular qualities. The results of these tests, which are a direct 
indication of the life of the article, show conclusively that the Indian made 
rugs are at least twice as durable; — 

Weight. Warp. Weft. 


Italian Ruga 

“ Bprial,” double shoddy rug, 75 par 

lbs. oz. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

cent, wool, 25 per cent, cotton 
“ Victoria," single shoddy rug, 60 per 
cent, wool, 60 per cent, cotton 

3 12 

105 

73 

2 10 

73 

40 

“ Gloria,” double shoddy rug, all-wool 
Indian Ruga: 

All-wool single rug from Viccanere 

5 0 

98 

45 

wools 

3 12 

235 

135 

All-wool rugs from inferior wools . 

3 0 

206 

95 


25. Until this year, the annual imports show no very great increase, for 
although in 1933-34 they were more than double the quantity for 1931-32, 
they did not greatly exceed the figure for 1929-30, and were actually lower 
than the figure for 1928-29. It may, however, be noticed that Italy’s share 
of the total has steadily risen. The period under review has been one of 
great economic depression, and the purchasing power of the country has 
diminished to a considerable extent. So far as the Indian Woollen Industry 
is concerned, it is their goods which have suffered and steadily lost popu-. 
larity, as is proved by the fact that production has been reduced to an 
abnormally low level. The economic effect of the reduced activity of the 
Indian blanket making industry has affected not only the comparatively 
small number of persons directly employed in the mills, but h*aa reduced to 
distress a very much larger number of handloom weavers, and has, by 
reducing the price of low Indian wools, drastically cut down an important 
source of income of millions of growers of those grades of wool which do 
not find an export market, but which were previously used in the produc¬ 
tion of handwoven -and mill made blankets and ruga. It is a significant 
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fact that since the establishment of the trade in Italian rugs and the conse¬ 
quent displacement of Indian goods, the prices of low grade wools have 
steadily fallen, and* have not shared in the rise in world prices of other 
grades of wool since 1931. We give below two tables showing the relative 
indices of prices of 50s cross bred tops at Bradford for the months of 
September for four years and for comparison the index number of four 
typical low grade Indian wools for the same years. The latter prices 
represent actual purchases by mills. 

SOs cross-bred tops. 


September 

. 1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

Index Number 

. 100 

123 

150 

132 

For 

Indian low-grade 

wools. 




1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 


100 

90 

80 

73 


The immense losses which have been sustained by the Indian wool grower 
are very clearly demonstrated by comparing the two tables. Thus, the 
wool grower in Australia and other parts of the world received 32 per cent, 
more for his wool than he did in 1931, while the Indian wool-grower received 
27 per cent. less. In other words, his income from wool is only about half 
what it Would have been if his wool had been . able to share in the general 
rise in world prices. The chief factor, which has prevented the appreciation 
of values is the depression in the Indian woollen mill and handloom 
industry. 

26. The Indian Woollen Industry is a key industry, which must be 
preserved in order to produce at items of emergency the various articles 
required by Government. It is equally necessary that the Indian wool- 
grower should be able to realise a fair price for his product. Neither of 
these two objects is likely to be achieved unless the imports of shoddy 
blankets and rugs are restricted. Restriction can be effected by raising 
the duty on the imported article or by means of a quota system, or by a 
combination of both. 

27. Although we have no continuous record of the c.i.f. prices of Italian 
rugs, such information as we have and the Blue-Book figures indicate that 
prices have not fluctuated to any great extent since 1931-32. The basis on 
which business for 1934 has been done is' given in the following table taken 
from manufacturer’s price lists. The prices quoted are subject to a discount 
of 1 per cent, on orders of 200 bales or more and 2 per cent, for 600 bales 
or more. We have, however, reason to believe that when business is tran¬ 
sacted, offers of Id. or 2d. a rug less than the quoted rates are usually 
accepted. 


Qa»Hty and Size. 

Compo^tioo. 

"Weight. 

C.i.f. 

Indian 

Ports. 

Landed 1 
Cost. T)nty' 
paid. 

Annas 
per lb. 



lbs. 

o?s. 

a. 

d. 

Ka. A. P. 


** Victoria," single^ 54* x 84* . 

50% wool 

50% eatton; 

a 

10 

2 

10 

2 6 3 

14-6 

•' Cileutta," single, 84' x 100* 

85% wool 

15% cotton. 

2 

14 

3 

lOJ 

3 4 6 

18-3 

** Riviera," double, 54* X 84* . 

5(1% wool . 

50% cotton. 

4 

9i 

5 

51 

4 9 4 

16-0 

" Boreal," double, 54'X 84' . 

76% wool 

27% cotton. 

3 

12 

5 

fi 

4 II 6 

20-1 

•' Flamingo," single, 64' x 88' 

Albwool . « 

4 

0 

5 

a 

4 9 8 

18-5 






■ 

KOI) 
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S8i Experiments in the production of exactly similar goods have been 
loonducted by the Bangalore Woollen Cotton and Silk Mills, whose experience 
leads to the conclusion that, although it is quite possible to manufacture 
similar articles, the bare cost of manufacture in India from imported 
shoddies was about 1(1 per cent, higher than the landed cost, duty paid, of 
the corresponding Italian article. The bare, cost of manufacture by the 
Bangalore Woollen Mills includes depseciation on machinery at 6 per cent, 
hut no interest on capital invested. It is calculated on the basis of normal 
working hours at full capacity. 

29. Estimating the total capital required by a woollen mill of similar 
capacity to the Bangalore Woollen Mills at Rs. 20 lakhs, and the total 
annual output of rugs and blankets similar to Italian products at 1 million 
pounds, a fair return of 8 per cent, .on capital invested would add As. 2i 
per pound to the bare cost of manufacture. To realize this fair selling price 
for an exactly similar article to the imported goods, it would, therefore, he 
necessary to increase the existing duties by approximately 34 per cent, As 
a matter of experience, it would probably be necessary for some time at 
least for Indian mills to sell' such goods at prices lower than the imported 
rugs in order to create a market for them. 

30. The encouragement of the .production of shoddy rugs in India would 
not, however, do anything to improve tho position of the Indian wool 
grower, and might continue to encourage trade in inferior articles. As 
shoddy rugs and rugs made from Indian wools are fundamentally different 
in appoarance and character, it is impossible to estimate with any degree 
of certainty what additionai duties would have to be imposed in order that 
the Indian pure wool article should be preferred to the Italian. During 
the present season, however, Indian Mills have realised prices varying from 
As, 1-3 per lb. on low grade rugs to As. 4 per lb. on superior rugs below 
the bare cost of production. 

31. Considering all the circumstances, we are inclined to suggest the 
restriction of the imports of blankets and rugs by means of a quota com¬ 
bined with a moderate increase in duty. The advantages would be: — 

(1) Enoouxagement of the use of Indian wools. The raising of the 

present duties by a moderate amount would not'be sufficient to 
stimulate the manufacture of shoddy materials in India. 

(2) The retention by Government of a reasonable revenue from 

Customs duty. 

(3) A wider market for Indian made products through the restriction 

of imports, which would allow a key industry a reasonable 
chance of survival. 

(4) Improvement in the economic condition of the handloom weaver. 

(5) The import of a reasonable quantity of foreign goods would safe¬ 

guard the coilsumers’ interests. 

We suggest an annual quota for India, including Burma, equal to the 
average imports of the last five financial years omitting the current year 
during which an abnormal increase of imports has already taken place. 
This would allow a total import of about 4 million pounds from all countries, 
of which Italy’s share would amount to approximately 3J million lbs. The 
quota might be fixed for a period of five yeafs. Coupled with a quota, we 
suggest an increase in the present diity of not less than 10 per cent, against 
all foreign countries. If, however, for any reason a quota is found 
impracticable, an additional duty of at least 30 per cent, would Be 
necessary. 

Worsted Tam- for Weaving. 

32. Extent of- the Marleet ,—^It has not been found possible to make an 
estimate of the extent of the market for thi.s class of yarn owing to the 
lack of complete information regarding-the production of .Indian Mills, the 
entire, absence of information as ta .the production of handapun yarn of 
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worsted type and the impossibility of separating hosiery yarn froiii weaving 
yarn in the Ulue Book statistics. Judged by the number of spindles, how¬ 
ever, the output of worsted yarn by Indian Mills, if all the worsted spindles 
were employed in the production of that type of yarn, would be approxi¬ 
mately 8 million lbs. of 2/20s worsted yarn per year. This calculation is 
based on single shift working of 9 hours per day, A fair amount of worsted 
yarn is, however, utilised in the production of worsted piecegoods and the 
amount of worsted yarn available for sale to the handlooin weaving industry 
would be considerably less than the above figure, unless multiple shifts 
were worked. During the la.st five years, imports of worsted yarn including 


hosiery yarn have been as under; — 

Year. 

Total imports 
into India 

1929-30 .. 

(in lbs.). 
486,436 

1930-31 . 

568,957 

1931-32 . . . 

567,626 

1932-33 .. 

911,974 

1933-34 . 

886,605 


33. Up till the end of 1932-33 the chief sources of supply for worsted 
weaving and hosiery yarns were the United Kingdom, Poland and Prance. 
Since 1933-34, however, the position has materially altered. The United 
Kingdom has improved her position somewhat, but the most significant 
feature has been the advance made by Japan, who imported 465,000 lbs. of 
this type of yarn or nearly 10 times as much as in the previous year. This 
advance by Japan was made at the expense of Poland and Prance. In the 
first 5 months of 1934-35, the total Imports of worsted and hosiery yarns 
amounted to no less than 684,000 lbs. of which Japan supplied almost 
600,000 lbs. and the United Kingdom about 161,000 lbs. The imports from 
other countries in the first five months of this year were less than 33,000 lbs. 
which tends to show that they were; unable to withstand the competition 
from Japan. Indian mills were similarly xable to withstand this com¬ 
petition. In the table below are given the approximate landed cossts in 
October, inclusive of the duty, of tlie various classes of Japanese worsted 
yarn which are at present imported 

2/40s Its. 2-11-6 per lb. 

. 2/48s lls. 2-13-6 per lb. 

2/64s Its. 2-4-0 per lb. 

Note. —The quotation for 2/64s is abnormal, as raw material costs are 
higher than for lower counts and manufacturing charges also would be 
Ijroportionately higher. 

34. Since the advent of Japanese competition, it has not been possible 
for any Indian mill to market Merino weaving yarns, but two mills have 
supplied estimates of what yarns similar to those sold by Japan will cost 
them to make. The prices are given in the table below, and do not include 
any allowances for depreciation, interest on working capital or profit: — 

2/40s Bs. 2-12-5 per lb. 

2/48s Rs. 2-15-9 per lb. 

Taking the most popular count of Japanese yarn, namely, 2/48s, the fair 
selling price of Indian mill made yarn, that is, including depreciation and 
8 per cent, return on capital would amount to Bs. 3-8 per lb. In other 
words, an additional duty of lOJ annas per lb. is neces-sary to enable Indian 
mills to compete with Japanese yarns on equal terms. In 2/64s, which is 
becoming increasingly popular, the additional duty required to enable 
Indian mills to compete satisfactorily against Japanese yarns would amount 
to 46 per cent. 

35. As regards cross bred yarns, which Indian mills have been producing 
for some years, and which it might eventually be possible to produce from the 
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better classes of Indian wool, direct competition has recently been from 
Poland and previous to that from Prance. The mills estimate that their 
selling price including 8 per cent, profit and depreciation would be Rs. 1-6-6 
per lb, for 2/20s, which is approximately 4 annas per lb. higher than the 
ex-godown price of the competitive Polish yarns. 

Hosiery Yarns. 

36. No particulars are available as to the exact quantity of hosiery 
yarns being imported, as there is no separate heading for this type of yarn 
in the import trade atati.stics. The competition which the mill industry has 
to meet in this class of yarn was previously from Poland and the United 
Kingdom, but for the last 18 months, the most severe competition has been 
from Japanese Merino yarns. The most popular count of yarn imported 
IS 2/28s. In this count of yarn Indian Mills’ fair selling prices are estimat¬ 
ed to be 2 to 3 annas per lb, higher than the duty paid price of Japanese 
yarn. 

Knitting Wool. 


37. Imports of knitting wools into India during the last five years have 
been as follows: — 


Year. 

1929- 30 . 

1930- 31 . 

1931- 32 . 

1932- 33 . 

1933- 34 . 

1934- 35 (five months) 


(Figures are in lbs.) 
598,401 
537,963 
789,170 
996,775 
809,966 
854,111 


Till the end of 1931-32, the main sources of imports of this article were 
the United Kingdom and Germany. Since that time, however, Japanese 
competition has increased enormously, and in the first five months of the 
present year, the market in imported knitting wools has been shared be¬ 
tween the United Kingdom and Japan, the Japanese share being roughly 
li times that of the United Kingdom. Except in low quality wools made 
from cross bred types, Indian mills have been unable to place any business 
owing to the competition from Japanese knitting wools made from high 
class Merino wool. 

38. A typical Japanese 4/13s knitting wool was recently sold at a price 
of Rs. 1-6 per lb. c.i.f. Karachi; that is Rs. 1-13 per lb. including duty and 
landing charges in competition with a 4/12s Indian mill made knitting wool, 
which had previously been extremely popular in the market and for which 
the lowest price which it was jmssible to quote, that is exclusive of any 
allowance for depreciation or profit, was Rs. 2-1 per lb. The fair selling 
price of the Indian knitting wool would have been roughly Rs. 2-2-6 per lb. 


39. In the case of another popular quality of Japanese knitting wool, 
namely, 4/16s, Flower Brand, the current bazar quotation is Bs. 2-1-6 per lb. 
against which though quoting the bare cost that is excluding depreciation 
and profit—Indian mill prices were Hi annas per lb. higher. It would thus 
appear that in order to compete with the Japanese knitting wools, an import 
duty of approximately 57 per cent, would be required in the case of 4/12s, 
and in the case of 4/16s the duty required would be about 80 per cent. 
ad valorem. 


40. On the basis of the present costs of manufacture in Indian mills, it 
wotild appear that an ad valorem duty of .something like 50 per cent, is 
necessary in order to enable Indian mills to compete against Japan in 
weaving and bo.siery yarns. In the case of knitting wools, the duty required 
to meet Japanese competition would be considerablv higher. Against other 
countries the amount of protection required would be substantially less, but 
in view of the recent agreement entered into between Japan and India, 
higher duties! than those imposed on any other foreign countrie.s cannot he 
imposed on Japanese goods unless the value of the Yen depreciates below 
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the present level. Taking this fact into consideration, as also the desira.' 
bihty oi protecting as tar as possible tlie interests or the handloom weaver 
and the hosiery industry to whom the cost of yarns might temporarily be. 
increased it such .a. scale of ad valorem duties were imposed, and the desir- 
abiiity of maintaining a high potential productive capacity for the Indian. 
Mill industry to meet emergency conditions, we suggest as an alternative 
that a quota system based on the average of the imports of the last five 
completed financial years might be introduced with an increase of 6 per cent, 
in the ad valorem rate of duty applicable in the case of foreign countries in 
order to enable Indian mills to meet the competition from such eountries as 
hiance, Poland and Germany. Such an arrangement would mean in the 
case of worsted and hosiery yarns a total quota for all countries of about 
684,000 lbs. of which Japan’s share would be 103,000 lbs. In the case of 
fchitting wool, the quota for all countries would amount to 736,000 lbs., and 
Japan’s share would be 103,000 lbs. per year. The benefits of such an 
arrangement to the Indian Mill Industry would be considerable inasmuch as 
the total imports of weaving and hosiery yarns would be 200,000 lbs. and 
knitting wools 75,000 lbs. less than they were in 1933-34. In addition, it 
would not be nece.ssary to impose the burden of a very much higher duty 
upon the consumer. The Indian mills would also benefit in comparison with 
1933-34 by the fact that in the case of weaving and hosiery yarns, the chief 
competitors’ imports would be reduced by about 360,000 lbs. in the case of 
weaving and hosiery yarns and by 220,000 lbs. in the case of knitting wools. 
Such an arrangement would also tend to stimulate the greater use of Indian 
raw wool of better qualities which are suitable for certain types of low 
count yarns. 

Woollen IHecegoods, 

41. The total productive capacity of the Indian Industry per annum on 
the basis of a 9-hour day in 12 ounces cloth (.54" wide) is estimated to bo 
9 to 10 million yards. At present, however, mills are working at about half 
capacity and it is, therefore, probable that not more than 5 million yards 
of woollen and worsted piecegoods of all kinds are being manufactured. 
Imports of woollen goods until the present year were classified in the import 
statistics under three heads, namely, Pieoegcods, Shawls and " Other Sorts ’’. 
The figures of imports during the last five completed financial years under 
these three heads are shown in Appendix A. They indicate that in the case 
of piecegoods, the chief suppliers were the United Kingdom, Prance, Italy 
and Japan. With the alterations in the rates of duty applicable to various 
types of woollen manufactures in December last year, the position has 
changed verj^ considerably. The classifications adopted in the import statis¬ 
tics have also been modified. Figures are now shown separately for mixtures 
to which the specific duty of E.s. 1-2 per lb. does not apply. 

42. In Appendix B, we give the imports from the leading countries under 
each classifioatioa for the first five months of this year, which indicate fairly 
clearly the competitioin which the Industry has to meet. In the case of 
mixtures, it is not possible to ascertain the exact changes which, have taken 
place in the extent and severity of competition from various countries owing 
to the fact that separate figures regarding mixture imports have only been 
compiled from the conMnencement of the current financial year. The high 
proportion of mixture goods imports from the United Kingdom is, however, 
noteworthy. It is also significant, taking all classes of piecegoods together, 
i.e., all-wool piecegoods, mixture goods and other sorts, imports for the 
first six months of 1934-35 were greatly in exce.ss of the total imports of 
the same classes of goods in the corresponding period last year. 

In the case of shawls, where competition i.s known to he severe, parti¬ 
cularly from Japan, imports during the first half of this year were lower than 
in the corre.sponding six months of last year, but as the buying season 
snly really begins in the month of September, it, cannot be said that 
Japanese competition in this type of goods has in any way been successfully 
met. 
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In “other sorts” there was, during the month of September, and in 
the month or two preceding, an enormous increase in iniports compared with 
the previous year. This was almost certainly due to the exclusion of 
shoddies from the all-wool piecegoods clftssifteation in the Tariff Amendment 
Bill of December last, which gave the Italian and other manufacturers an. 
opportunity of bringing in a wide variety of specially manufactured woollen 
goods at a 35 per cent, duty which we contend should have been subject to 
the same duty as is applied to all-wool piecegoods. 

All-wool Pieeogoods, 

43, Protection, required .—As indicated in a previous paragraph, the most 
severe competition in this class of piecegoods which the Indian Industry has 
to meet is from Japanese piecegoods. A number of representative lines of 
Japanese serges, suitings, etc., which have sold freely in the market have 
been analysed by Indian mills, and it has been found that in this class of 
goods the bare cost of manufacture in India of goods of exactly similar 
types is approximately 20 per cent, higher than the duty paid cost of the 
Japanese article. These goods which have been analysed usually weigh 
about 8 ounces per linear yard, 52" wide. In the case of a typical Japanese 
•serge, the duty-paid price amounted to Bs, 1-13 per yard (weight 8 ounces 
per yard—width 62"), while the bare cost of manufacture of this cloth in 
India amounted to Bs. 2-2 per yard exclusive of depreciation and profit. 
The fair .selling price of the Indian article would have been approximately 
Bs, 2-5-6 per yard. In other words, a total duty of 874 per cent, ad valorem 
is necessary. On a specific duty basis, the duty required would be Rs. 2-3 
per lb. 

44, The addition to be made to the bare cost of manufacture in order to 
obtain the fair selling price has been based o.n the approximate cost to-day 
of a mill containing 10,000 wor-stod spindles, 200 worsted looms and the 
nece.ssary dyeing, bleaching and finishing plants. The cost of the plant and 
building has been estimated at Rs. IS lakhs and the working capital at 
lO lakhs of rupees. The total capital is thus 25 lakhs, and depreciation has 
been allowed at 44 per cent, on the block cost, and profit at 8 per cent, 
on the total capital. 

Woollen Micetwes. 

45. In the case of mixtures, competition with Indian mill products is 
chiefly of an indirect character as Indian mills have not produced mixtures 
to any considerable extent owing to the difficulty of making this type of 
goods in the same building as pure woollen goods. The difficulties referred 
to are of a technical character,, and will be explained to the Board in detail 
if they consider it necessary. The actual appearance of the imported mix¬ 
ture articles, especially those of Japanese manufacture, is very similar to 
the all-wool Indian fabrics against which they compete, but the bare cost 
of the Indian articles is at least 80 per cent, higher than the c.i.f. price 
of the competitive article from Japan. A duty of at least 80 per cent, 
on Japanese mixture goods would, we submit, be necessary to enable Indian 
mills to place all-wool products on the market. 

46. Even if Indian mills were able to overcome the technical difficulties 
referred to in the previous paragraph, it is more than doubtful whether, 
as far as Japan is concerned, they would, within a measurable space of time, 
be able to compete by producing similar goods to those now imported with' a 
duty of anything less than 7S per cent. Mixtures from Japan are com¬ 
posed of cotton and wool, either cotton warp and woollen weft, or cotton weft 
and woollen warp. The degree of protection which the cotton trade required 
against Japanese competition without the reisirictive influence of the quota 
was fixed at 75 per cent, by the Tariff Board. In the case of pOre woollen 
piecegoods, Indian mills estimate that a duty of something over 80 per 
Cent, is necessary: in other words, the duty requirements of the Indian 
Woollen Mill Industry and the Indian Cotton Mill Industry vis-a-vis Japan 
are approximately the same. It is, therefore, logical to suggest that, when 
producing cotton and woollen mixtures, a duty of something like 80 per 
cent, would be necessary to enable Indian mills to meet'Japanese competition. 
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Shawls, 

47. In the case of shawls, the position is on all fours with that of pure 
woollen goods. From the samples which have been costed by Indian mills, 
approximately the same duty is required to enable mills to meet Japanese 
competition. 

Other Sorts. 

48. The only class of woollen manufactures remaining to be dealt with is 
that described as “ other sorts ” in the import statistics. Reference has 
already been made in previous paragraphs to the great increase, which has 
taken place under this head during this year. All classes of shoddies, 
including blazer cloth, meltons and shoddy tweeds, particularly from Italy, 
are, it is understood, allowed to be imported from foreign countries with an 
import duty of 35 per cent., and we submit that there is no sufficient 
justification for any distinction being made between the duties applied to 
this class of goods and pure woollen goods, more particularly as a reduction 
in the imports of such goods would enable Indian mills and the Indian 
handloom weavers to market more durable all-wool piecegoods of similar 
appearance in the manufacture of which a considerable proportion of Indian 
wool can be used. 

Protective Bequirements for Woollen Piecegoods. 

49. The protective requirements of the Indian Woollen Mill Industry in 
the case of all-wool piecegoods on the basis of present prices of competitive 
lines amount to approximately 80 per cent, ad valorem or Rs. 2-3 per lb. as 
far as Japan is concerned, but as far as other countries are concerned, 
substantially lower duties would enable the Indian Industry to compete 
satisfactorily. 

60. In the case of mixtures, a duty of 80 per cent, ad valorem is required 
against Japan, and a similar ad valorem duty is necessary on shoddies to 
enable the Indian mill and handloom industry to meet-Italian competition. 
As in the case of blankets, travelling rugs and yarns, and for similar reasons, 
it is suggested that the Tariff Board miglit consider the desirability of 
recommending the introduction of a system of quotas based on the actual 
importations of the last five years in each of the main piecegoods classifica¬ 
tions specified in the imports statistics as an alternative to raising the 
ad valorem duties on foreign piecegoods to 80 per cent. 

51. In the event of a quota system being introduced, the ad valorem duty 
on foreign piecegoods could be fixed at 60 per cent, in all categories, with 
an alternative specific duty of 18 annas per lb. in the case of pure woollen 
piecegoods, shawls and other sorts, and an alternative specific duty of 14 
annas per lb. in the case of mixtures. 

Sizing Flannel, Boiler and Clearer Cloth and Belting Yarn. 

62. The abovementioned materials, as a result of the recommendations 
of the Cotton Textile Tariff Board of 1926, were placed on the duty free list 
by the Government of India on the ground that they were among the 
important mill stores used by the Cotton Mill Industry. Since 1926, owing 
to the revenue requirements of the country, the import duty on the first 
three items has been raised to 10 per cent, ad valorem and on belting yarn 
to 61 per cent. When the Tariff Board’s recommendations were made, 
these articles were not being manufactured by Indian woollen mills. At the 
present time, however, at least two Indian mills have begun to produce 
satisfactory qualities of sizing flannel, clearer cloth and belting yarn, but are 
not in a nosition to obtain fair selling prices for their goods owing to the low 
rates of duty imposed on the corresponding imported articles. They submit, 
therefore, that, in order to obtain fair selling prices, higher duties should be 
imposed. They contend that the Indian industries consuming these pro¬ 
ducts would no^ he penalized in any way if higher import duties were 
imposed because internal competition and the wider market onened out to 
them would enable them to work their plants more economically and make 
it possible to quote lower prices than are at present feasible. It is submitted 
that the Board might examine the demand made. 
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Woollen Hosiery, and Woollen Knitted Apparel. 

58. Tfe woollen mills on whose behalf this case is being submitted are- 
not manufacturing hosiery or knitted apparel, and are not, therefore, in a 
position to state what degree of protection is required for such classes of 
goods. 

Staple Fibre. 

54. Artificial staple fibre under such trade names as Vistra and Sraafiocco 
is being used in increasing quantities by the woollen and cotton industry of 
the world to produce special effects, and if Indian mills are to keep abreast 
of their competitors, this new but increasingly important raw material may 
have to be employed in larger quantities. At the present time, the duty 
imposed upon it is 25 per cent, which at to-day’s price is nearly 3 annas per 
ib., as against half an anna per lb, on raw cotton and nothing on raw wool. 
So far, it has not been produced in India, but experiments are being made 
to determine whether it could be manufactured in the country from low 
grade cotton and other cellulose materials. It is contended that, unless and 
until staple fibre is produced in India, an import duty higher than that 
on raw cotton is unnecessary and inadvisable. 


APPENDIX A. 

Statement showing the Imports of Woollen Goods into India. 
(Figures are in thousands.) 









1934-35., 

From 


1929^30. 

1930-SI. 

1931-32, 

19.32-83. 

1933-34. 

5 months : 








April/ 

August. 

Plecpgoods— 

United Kingdom 

Yds. 

3,732 

2,PiO 

1,312 

2,799 

3,181 

696 

Germany . 


1,153 

491 

256 

462 

399 

39 

France 


3,952 

2,066 

2,036 

4,562 

2,743 

191 

Italy (IneSiiding 

Fiiime). 

Japan . . • 


2,129 

2,017 

1,386 

3,608 

2,123 

78 

f* 

712 

568 

121 

1,413 

2,090 

2,263 

ToTAn All CotWTBIES 

** 

12,561 

7,719 

6,516 

13,947 

11,636 

3,3609 

Shawls— 

. 


14 


11 



United Kingdom 

Kos. 

73 

3 

9 

. •* 

Germany . 

»» 

290 

223 

114 

186 

171 

2 

France 

I » 

88 

23 

4 

23 

9 


Italy (including 

„ 

186 

130 

41 

67 

36 

5 

Finme). 

Japan . ♦ 

»» 



2 

58 

100 

27 

Total all countries „ 

65S 

392 

164 

338 

332 

34 

’* Other sorts ”— 




192 

342 

321 

48 

United Kingdom 

lbs. 

Ml 

100 

Germany . 

>» 

46 

27 

16 

Q 

20 

26 

Italy (including 


63 

24 

1 

3 


337 

Flume). 

Japan 



2 

3 


7 


U. S. A. . 


47 

25 

5 

24 

12 


Total all Countries 


310 

184 

226 

395 

379 

457 


HOTE.—*rroni 1st April, 193*. W oollen Mixtures have been reconjed separately. 

C 
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APPENDIX B. 


Imports into British Imlia in lOSi-S5^ 


Countries. 

Plcccgoods 
All-Wool. 
(Figures for 

6 months.) 

fixtures. 
(Figures for 

6 iiioutlis.) 

Rhawla. 
(Figures for 

6 months.) 

Other Sorts. 
(Figures for 

5 months.) 


Yards. 

yards. 

Nos. 

Lbs. 

United Kingdom .... 

1 2,008,811 

1,163,901 

1,520 

47,613 

France. 

287,195 




Italy. 

245,554 

207,172 

6,102 

887,169 





» 

Germany. 

184,204 

15,778 

1,978 

24,.^65 

Poland. 


•• 


40,960 

Japan . 

8,078,789 

209,079 

26,747 


Total imports 

5,622,814 

1,746,326 ! 

84.307* 

457,301t 


* The total Import of shawals for six months irom all countrlea waa 68,568. 

The approxlzoate yardage of this class of maoufacturcti would he about |rd times the above 
figures. 

Shawls are usually made iu lengths of 96”. 

t The total lor six months from all ouuntrlf« was 085,059. 

In the case of otho^ sorts which consist chiefly of ahod^aa and blaser doths, tweeds, etc., made 
from, or uoutaiuiog, a proportion of shoddy, the average yardage per lb. may be taken as one yard 
per lb. 


Messrs. Ahmed Ebrahim Brothers, Rangoon. 

Letter dated the ISth November, 19S1,. 

ENQUIinr RBGAKDING PROTECTION TO WOOLLEN INDUSTRY. 

Wc have seen in the papers that the Tariff Board arc now enquiring 
in the above matter. 

Wlien a similar enquiry regarding protection to Hosiery Industry was 
undertaken the Board had issued a questionnaire, and as we are hosiery 
manufacturers we got a copy of it and submitted our reply. We have 
received no such communication this time, but while the matter is being 
enquired into by the Board, we beg to submit the following for their 
consideration. 

Woollen ehnwh .—Although other articles of woollen hosiery and woollen 
piecegoods are now assessed at 26 per cent. United Kingdom and 35 per 
cent, or 18 annas per lb., whichever is higher for Foreign goods, woollen 
shawls are passed at 35 per cent, duty under item 238 of the present 
Tarilf. 

As the duty on non-British woollen yarns is 30 per cent., the duty of 
35 per cent, for manufactured non.British goods is evidently very low. 
In order tliat this matter be easily understood We beg to advise having 
despatched by separate post the following samples: — 

(1) 7 samples of woollen shawls (knitted) made at onr Factory. 

To each of these shawls are attached 5 small enttings showing 
a few of the several different designs made by us. 

(2) 7 samples of woollen shawls (woven on looms) of Japanese make, 

imported by two firms here. 
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The weight of the Japanese shawls is 6 lbs. per dozen and hs they are; 
made on looms they can be turned out in large quantities. Owing to very 
low rate of duty, Japan has dumped such shawls in this and other Indian 
markets in very large quantities. The quantity imported this year is so 
large that’ during the last 10 years, oven 10 per cent, of the quantity 
imported this year, had not been exported by Japan. 

Following are the details of value of these shawls: — 

, Rs. A. 

C.i.f, value as taken from the dally list of Exports 
and Imports of Rangoon Custom House, per 
dozen . , . , . . . . . 11 5 

Duty thereon at 35 per cent.3 16 


15 4 


As however, large quantity has been dumped into this market, merchants 
are now selling them even at a slight loss, vis,, Rs. 15 per dozen. 

We were under the impression that duty on shawls would be Re. 1-2 per 
lb., same as Mufflers and other woollen hosiery, and we therefore made 
about 3,000 dozens of these shawls. Our present capacity is to produce about 
60 dozens per day. Now as these Japanese shawls are passed at 35 per 
cent, duty, we have closed down our machines and stopped making them. 

Our manufacturing cost of shawls comes to Rs. 19 per dozen and they 
were sold in the market at Rs. 21 per dozen, but now as the Japanese 
shawls sell at Rs. 15 per dozen, we will be obliged to sell our shawls also 
at same price and will stand to lose Rs. 4 per dozen. 

In order to bring the cost of the Foreign shawls on a line with those 
of local make we submit that the duty on them may be fixed at Rs. 2 
per lb., which would make the cost of Foreign shawls Rs. 21-5 per dozen. 

We beg further to submit that the duty on woollen hosiery which is at 
present 35 per cent, or 18 annas per lb. whichever is higher for Foreign 
goods, is also very low and ought to be fixed at 35 per cent, or Rs. 2 per 
lb. whichever is higher. 

To illustrate our point we take a typical case of woollen Mufflers. 

We have posted the following samples of mufflers: —- 

(1) 7 samples of woollen mufflers of Japanese make. 

(2) 7 samples of similar mufflere made at our Factory, 

Rs. *. 

The c.i.f. value of the Japanese Mufflers is Yen 
6'56 .per dozen which converted in Rupees at 
exchange 78 works out to.5 2 

.Weight of the mufflers being '2 lbs. 1 oz. per dozen 

duty at 18 annas per lb. thereon is . . , 2 5 

Total . . 7 7 

Similar mufflers made at our Factory weighing 2 lbs. 6 ozs. per dozen 

cost Rs. 9-4 per dozen. 

If the duty on Foreign article was Rs. 2 per lb. its cost would be— 


O.i.f. value as above . 

Duty on 2 lbs. 1 oz. at Rs. 2 . 

. 

Per dozen, 
Rs. A. 

6 2 

4 2 


Total . 

9 4 


It will thus be seen that in order to bring the cost of the Foreign 
article on a line with the cost of the Rocal m^e goods, the proper duty 
would he Rs. 2 per lb. i 

c2 
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We therefore submit that the duty on woollen shawls knitted or woven, 
and all other woollen hosiery goods be fixed at: —■ 

British 25 per cent. 

Non-British 36 per cent, or Rs. 2 per lb. whichever higher. 

As the duty on non-Bfitish woollen yarns is 30 per cent., and that on 
the manufactured article is now .35 per cent., no loss to Government revenue 
will occur, because if duty on Foreign goods is fixed at 35 per cent, or 
Rs. 2 woollen yarns will be imported in much larger quantities, and the 
impetus given to making such goods in India will greatly help the labour. 
Further a substantial help will be received by British articles by this 
arrangement. 

As the Yen exchange has depreciated from Rs. 137 to Rs. 78 per 100 
yen—or nearly 75 per cent., the saving to Japan in the shape of labour 
charges is considerable. We have no such advantage, but on the contrary 
in the near future under the new Factory rules we will have to work 
9 hours a day instead of the present 10 hours. 

We trust the Board will consider these points and revise the duties 
as requested to give the indigenous industry a fair scope to progress. 

We are not going into details not knowing on what lines inform.ation 
is required by the Board, but submit these instances, so that while the 
Board has this matter in hand, the anomalies at present existing may be 
removed. 


Wool Textile Delegation and the Huddersfield Chamber of 
Commerce in Great Britain. 

Letter No. GOjA/SS, dated the kth March, 1935, from H. M. Senior Trade 
Commissioner in India, Calcutta. 

At the request of the Wool Textile Delegation of the United Kingdom 
I enclose herewith 8 copies of a Memorandum of Evidence submitted by the 
Wool Textile Delegation and the Huddersfield Chamber of Commerce, for 
which I shall be glad to receive an acknowledgment in due course. 

This Memorandum is submitted to the Indian Tariff Board by the Wool 
Textile Delegation and the Huddersfield Chamber of Commerce in Great 
Britain.;, 

The Wool Textile Delegation is an organisation representing associations 
of producers of wool textile products from tops and wool wastes- upwards to 
the finished tissues and the associations affiliated to it represent these 
producers in all parts of Great Britain. 

The Huddersfield Chamber of Commerce consists of representatives of the 
trade and commerce of the Huddersfield district, one of the largest centres 
of the wool textile trade and industry. 

We understand that an application is made for a revision of the tariff on 
wool textile products and that this application has been referred to your 
Board for consideration and determination. 

We are concerned in the reference because in the first place the Indian 
market is and has been for a great many years an important and valuable 
market for our products, and in the second place because the importance 
of that market to us and of our relation to it has been recognised by a 
grant of a preferential tariff treatment to our products. According to 
information in our possession the Indian wool textile industry is not large 
enough nor varieJ enough to supply the requirements of India’s population 
and a considerable margin of these requirements must of necessity be satis¬ 
fied by imported goods. As the position of India improves, as we hope it 
will continue to do, the needs of the Indian population wifi increase and 
after the Indian wool textile industry is fully employed the margin of 
requirements which must be met by imported supplies will also increase. 
It is this margin between what the Indian wool textile industry can effi¬ 
ciently and economically pioduce and the needs of tlie Indian people which 
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tlie preference granted under the Indian tariff is designed to retain for 
British producers, in this connection we would point out that Great Britain 
is a large market for Indian produce; in fact it is by far the largest and 
most valuable of India’s markets ■ for lifer agricultural and other products. 
India therefore depends on Great Britain for a market for her goods 
equally as much as Great Britain depends on India for a market for her 
goods. For example, Great Britain is by far the largest purchaser of 
India’s wool and also of India’s exports of carpets and rugs; in recent years 
Great Britain has purchased two-thirds. This mutual interdependence is 
recognised by the exchange of preferences; indeed the granting by each 
country of preferences to the other arose out of the magnitude of the 
existing trade between the two countries and the desire not only to retain 
that trade but to increase it to our mutual advantage. 

We understand that the principles on which the grant of protection is 
based in India demand that the duty imposed shall not be more than is 
strictly necessary. We further understand that, in accordance with this 
principle, it is increasingly the policy of the Government of India to impose 
lower duties on British goods than On other goods where the selling price 
of the British goods is higher than that of the foreign goods, the object 
being to equate the fair selling prices of foreign, United Kingdom and 
Indian wool goods on the Indian market. 

The selling prices of British wool goods in the Indian market are 
considerably higher than those of foreign goods, and our representations 
therefore relate to two separate duties, namely, those required on United 
Kingdom wool goods and those required on foreign wool goods. 

As regard.s the duties required on United Kingdom goods we maintain 
that the existing revenue duties of 26 per cent, ad valorem on the more 
important classes of wool goods and 20 per cent, on certain other kinds 
are already more than sufficient to equate the fair selling prices of the 
Indian and British goods on the Indian market, and indeed that no protec¬ 
tive duties are required by the Indian industry against their United 
Kingdom competitors. 

As regards the duties required on foreign goods we maintain that the 
difference between the selling prices of British wool goods and foreign wool 
goods as exempUfled by Japanese imports, justifies the recommendation by 
your Board of differential duties on all kinds of wool tissues and wool yarns, 
imposed by means of specific duties on foreign goods. 

I, Duties required on United Kingdom wool goods.—We are not at the 
moment in a position to equate actual selling prices of comparable Indian 
and British goods on the Indian market, since there has not been sufficient 
time available since the announcement of the enquiry^ to collect _ really 
representative samples. In any case we submit that, owing to the infinite 
varieties of typos of wool goods, evidence of actual selling prices should be 
examined with the greatest circumspection. 

In our opinion it follows in any case from the relatively high cost of 
production of the British industry (particulars of which could be supplied in 
confidence if necessary) that no protective duty is required by the Indian 
industry against imports from this country. We understand that the wages 
paid per unit of time or per unit of output in India are considerably less 
than the wages paid by us; as wages are more than one-half of the total cost 
of conversion we feel justified in concluding that the Indian spinner and 
the manufacturer of wool textile products does not need any protection fron’ 
us. In addition to their wages advantage, the Indian producers have also 
the advantage of selling their goods in a domestic market and are therefore 
able to deliver them at less cost than the British producers can deliver. 
Packing, carriage, freight and insurance charges at so .great a distance 
assume considerable proportions, and thus enhance considerably the cost of 
British wool products when sold in Indian markets. 

We conclude that no duties should be required by the Indian industry , 
against their United Kingdom competitors in order to equate the fair 
selling prices of the two products. 
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II. Duties required on foreign wool goods.—As regards the foreign im¬ 
ports the British industry is entirely at one with the Indian industry in 
Regarding the growth of Japanese imports with great alarm. Owing to the 
relatively low cost of production in Japan the industry in that country is 
able to put goods bn the market at prices as much as 40 per cent, below 
the prices of similar British and Indian goods and if the Indian and 
British industries are to have a fair chance of meeting this menace to their 
present and future trade, it is essential in our view that duties which will 
really efqnalise the selling price of Japanese goods with those of Indian and 
British goods should be imposed. 

Wool Turns.-—India is an increasing consumer of wool yarns and in 
addition to her own produbtion has imported nearly two million lbs. of 
yarn per annum. We are hot in possession of information showing the 
sources of these imported supplies since the Indian year ending March, 1933, 
hut certain additional information leads us to inferences which we set out 
below. 

The broad facts regarding India’s yarn imports are as follows: — 





Total 

Imports. 

Imported 

Percentage 

Year. 



from 

Great Britain. 

of total 
Imports. 




Million lbs. 

Million lbs. 


1928-29 



1-080 

-494 

45-7 

1929-30 



1-084 

-488 

45-0 

1930-31 



1-107 

•853 

31-9 

1931-32 



1-306 

•851 

26-9 

1932-33 



1-908 

•505 

26-5 

1933-34 



1-697 T 




8 months ending November— I jjot yet known. 

1933 .... 1-450 ) 

1984 .... 2-494 J 

If the total Indian imports of yarn for the year 1934-35 continue in 
excess of those of 1933-84 at the same ratio as the imports for the first eight 
months of 1934-35 exceed those of the first eight months of 1933-34, the 
total import in that fiscal year will be approximately 2-9 million lbs. which 
is far and away the highest amount in India’s history. 

Details are not yet published which show the sources of these imports 
since the year ending March, 1933. We know, however, that the British 
share of India’s yarn imports has fallen from nearly 46 per cent, in 1928-29 
to 26-6 per cent, in 1932-33. The experience of British exporters of wool 
yarns to India is that no appreciable increase has taken place since the 
latter year and as the total imports have increased they infer that some 
competitor is obtaining a considerably enlarged share of the Indian imported 
yai-n market. 

An analysis of the average price per lb. at which yarns are imported 
leads to the further inference that the share of the imports from the 
cheapest supplier has considerably increased. This inference is based on the 
following facts; — 

The average Jirices per lb. of imported yarns have been; 




Weaving. 

Knitting. 

All combined. 



Bs. 

Rs/ 

Rs. 

1932-33 


1-66 

1-82 

1-72 

1933-34 


1-37 

1-66 

1-51 

1934-35 

(8 months) 

1-86 

1-75 

1-80 


being a reduction of 4 per cent, in the case of knitting yarns and an increase 
of 12 per cent, in the case, of weaving yarns. 

During the same period the average market prices of yarns of standard 
description have risen by about 32 per cent. 
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Xa order that the yarns imported in 1934 should be respectively cheaper 
than, or even only 12 per cent, more than those importod in 1932-33 (despita 
an increase in market prices), India must have increased her imports from a 
very cheap source and, therefore, 

(a) the British share must hare declined, and 

(b) the share of the cheapest producer must have increased. 


These facts, coupled with the experience of British exporters of yarns 
to India, give substance to an assertion (which can only be proved when 
the full statistics of India’s overseas trade for 1934-35 are available) that 
Japan has become a now and formidable competitor in the Indian wool yarn 
market. 

The existing general duty on wool yarns is 30 per cent, ad valorem and 
the British preferential duty is 20 per cent. The figures shown abov'o 
prove that this margin has not been sufficient to allow Great Britain to 
retain her former share of the market and therefore that the differential 
between 20 per cent, and 30 per cent, has been too small. The appearance of 
a new and cheaper competitor makes the difference still more inadequate. 

We submit that the Indian spinner requires no protection from the 
British spinner and the 20 per cent, ad valorem duty paid on British yarns 
is a revenue duty. Wo ask, therefore, that if an increase is made in the 
general tariff rate no increase shall be made in tho British preferential 
rate, or, if a decrease is made in the general tariff rate, the margin of 
British preference shall be widened, or at least shall not be loss than now 
exists. Tf, on the other hand, a system of quotas is decided upon, wo a.sk 
that the system shall not apply to yarns imported from Groat Britain, 

Shavds. —India’s imports of shawls has declined during the past six years 
but it is still a valuable part of her trade. 

The broad facts of her import.s are shown in the following table:_ 


India’r shawl imports in thousands of shawls. 




From 

Great 

Britain. 

From other 
countries 
(except 



110-9 

814-7 

73-1 

685-1 

14-1 

378-3 

2-5 

158-9 

10-9 

260-1 

8-9 

1 


Year, 


1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 
193233 
1933-34 
8 months ended- 

Nov., 1933 , 
Nov., 1934 . 


Total. 


038-6 

es8-3 

392-4 

163-9 

328-.3 

331-6 

288-8 

260-9 


8-8 

T5 


From 

Japan. 


11-0 

•1 

2-5 

68-3 


Not yet known. 


All other 
countries. 


825-7 

586-2 

378-3 

161-4 

317-4 

322-7 

280-0 

260-7 


We do not know the proportion sent by Japan in the .vear 19.33-34 nor 
in the eight months ending November, 1934, hut the Indian trade and 
Navigation Accounts show that in the latter period the imports from 
Garmany have decreased from 156-2 thousand shawls to 107-0 thousand 








'shawls, or by. 31 per cent.'; that those from Great Britain have decreased 
by 33 per. ceHt.v,,. while the imports from “other countries” have increased 
by 23 per cent. As the chief “other country” from which shawls were 
imported in 1932-33 was Japan, we can only infer that her increase cj 
proportion has continued and that she is how the predominant source of 
■India’s imported shawls. 

We request that if any change in the duties relating to shawls is made, 
they shall be subject to the same duties as ordinary fabrics and the principle 
of an alternative specific duty shall be applied to shawls imported under the 
General Tariff, thus widening the preference on these commodities. We also 
request that if a system of quotas is decided upon the system shall not apply 
to shawls imported from Great Britain. 

Blankets and Bugs. —India’s imports of Blankets and Rugs have for many 
years been con.siderahle, hut comparatively few of these have been imported 
from Great Britain. Until 1932-33 the blanket imports from Japan were 
infinitesimal but in that year they appeared on a larger scale. We are 
unfortunately not in possession of detailed statistics for the year 1933-34 
nor the first part of the year 1934-35, but we do know that an extra¬ 
ordinary and, to us, alarming change has taken place. The total imports in 
million lbs. weight liave been; — 



Million lbs. 


Million lbs. 

1928-29 . 

S-47 

1932-33 

4-18 

1929-30 

4-83 

1933-34 

5-12 

19.30-31 . . . 

3-69 

Smths. to Nov., 1933 . 

4-24 

1931-32 

2-41 

8 mths. to Nov., 1934 . 

6-16 

If the imports of the 

year 1934-35 continue to exceed those 

of 1933-84 


in the same proportion as tho,se of the first eight months of the year 
■exceeded those of the first eight months of the last year they will reach 7-4 
million lbs. This represents a larger total than ever reached before. 

Great Britain apparently has found no share in this increase and a 
study of the average import prices suggests that a new and very cheap¬ 
selling competitor has entered the market. In short, the figures suggest 
that Japan is flooding the market with cheap goods. 

The Import duties on blankets and rugs are 25 per cent, ad valorem 
regardless of the source. There is no British preference rate. 

British manufacturers are fully equipped for the production of blankets 
and rugs of the type and quality required by the Indian market as well 
as of those of the finer qualities to which her exports to India are now 
mainly confined. For the pasit nine years they have been unable to sell such 
blankets and rugs in the Indian market because of the low price at which 
they can be produced by foreign producers and the position is made worse by 
i-ecent developments. 

We ask that a preferential rate shall be granted to British blankets and 
rugs and that they shall be placed in a position not less favourable than 
ordinary wool fabrics are placed in. Such a course will help to ensure to 
British manufacturers a fair and reasonable share of the market which 
remains to he supplied after the output of the Indian woollen mills, which 
make blankets and rugs, has been absorbed. We also ask that if a system of 
quotas is decided upon the system shall not apply to Blankets and Ruo-s 
imported from Great Britain. 

Piece-goods .—A tabulation of the imports of piece-goods over a period of 
nine years reveals that as compared with seven years ago, imports of piece- 
goods have declined. This is significant of the world depression but a strik¬ 
ing feature is the great change in the source of India’s imports. 

For the purpose of comparison and in order to obtain a properly propor¬ 
tionate value of what is now happening it has been assumed that the rate of 
import for the year ending March, 1935, will coatinue to bear the same 
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Telation to the imports of 1933-34 as the imports for the eighr months ending 
November, 1934, boar to those of the eight months ending November, 1933. 
The record then is as follows; — 


Imports of Piece-goods (in million yards). 


Year. 

Total. 

From Great 
Britain. 

From Japan. 

From other 
countries. 

Million 

yds. 

% 

Million 

■yds. 

% 

Million 

yds. 

% 

1927-28 . 

18-78 

7-13 

38-0 

1-41 

7*5 

10-24 

54-5 

1928-29 . 

16-99 

6-47 

34-2 

•33 

2-1 

10-19 

63-7 

1929-30 . 

12-56 

3-73 

29-7 

-71 

6-7 

8-12 

65-6 

1930-31 . 

7-72 

2-04 

26-4 

•57 

7-4 

5-11 

66-2 

1931-32 . 

5‘52 

1-31 

23-7 

•12 

2-2 

4-09 

74-1 

1932-33 . 

13-95 

2-80 

20-1 

1-41 

10-1 

9-74 

69-8 

1933-34 . 

11-54 

3-18 

27-6 

2-09 

18-1 

6-27 

64-3 

8 months ended 








Nov., 1933 . 

10-60 

2-68 

25-3 

1-91 

18-0 

601 

56-7 

Nov., 1934 . 

11-96 

3-50 

29-2 

6-21 

51-9 

2-25 

18-8 

(Forecast) 1934- 
35 

13-02 

3-80 

29-2 

6-76 

61-9 

2-45 

18-8 


This Table speaks for itself. Until 1932-33 the British share in the 
Indian import of piece-goods fell continuously; the share of Japan fluctuated 
but tended on the whole to increase; and the share of other countries 
(almost entirely European) increased. The introduction of a British prefer¬ 
ence in January, 1933, gave Great Britain an advantage hy means of which 
she was able to increase her share in the market and the adoption of an. 
alternative specific duty in December, 1933, conferred an additional 
advantage, but these advantages have not been sufficient to prevent the 
flooding of the market by Japanese goods. So far this year Japan has 
obtained over 50 per cent, of the trade and as her proportion has been 
growing steadily for two years it is probable that, unless a change is made, 
her proportion will by the end of the year exceed the 62-9 per cent, which 
she obtained in the first eight months. 

It i.s true that the Table given in the foregoing paragraph does not show 
that up to November Japan has taken any British trade away, but recent 
experience of British exporters to India is that she is now doing so and 
that the import statistics for later months as they become available will 
reflect this new and increasing danger. 

We cannot but regard this position as a serious menace to British 
producer.? of wool textiles particularly when we have regard to the well- 
attested fact that Whereas in former years Japan exported to India only 
her own peculiar type of product-she is now-imitating an ever-widening 
range of clptlis. 
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The provisions of the. Tariff relating to piede-goods ate: — 


Standard 

Bate. 

Woollen carpets, floor rugs, 
shawls and other manufac¬ 
tures of wool not other¬ 
wise snecified, including 
felt , ad valoTem, 36% 

Woollen fabrics, not other¬ 
wise specified, containing 
more than 90 per cent, of 
wool, excluding felt and 
fabrics made of shoddy or 
waste wool ad valorem 35% 

or per lb. Re. 1-2 


United: Kingdom, 
RatOs 


25% 


25% 


We ask that this section of the tariff shall be amended so as to provide 
that the alternative specific duty shall apply to all piece-goods if ordinarily 
known as woollen or worsted, regardless of whether they are made from 
virgin wool or from wool wastes, shoddy apd wool reclaimed from rags, pro¬ 
viding wool in any form is dominant by weight and also including woollens 
and worsteds or fabrics of wool, containing 10 per cent, of silk or 10 per cent, 
of artificial silk by weight providing the wool in any form is dominant by 
weight. By this means the enhanced preference now granted on the higher 
priced wool fabrics will be extended to cover the cheaper fabrics. 

We further ask that if any changes in the Tariff rates are made such 
changes shall result in the grant of additional effective preference to 
British goods, and also that if a system of quotas is decided upon the 
system shall not apply to piece-goods imported from Great Britain. 

We summarise our requests as follows: — 

YarM .—^That if an increase is made in the General Tariff rate on wool 
yarns no increase shall be made in the British preferential rate, or if a 
decrease is made in the General Tariff rate the margin of British preference 
shall be widened or at least shall not be leas than now exists. 

Sliawls .—^We ask that they shall be subject to the same duties as ordinary 
fabrics and the principle of an alternative specific duty shall be applied 
to shawls imported under the General Tariff, thus widening the preference 
on these commodities. 

BlanlceU and Bugs .—We ask that a preferential rate shall be granted to 
British blankets and rugs and that they shall be placed in a position not 
less favourable than ordinary wool fabrics are placed in- 

Piece-goods .—We ask that the principle of the alternative ad valorem 
or specific duty (whichever is the higher) shall be applied to all piece- 
goods if ordinarily known as woollen or worsted, regardless of whether made 
from virgin wool or wool wastes and wool reclaimed from rags, and also 
including such goods if containing not more than 10 per cent, of silk or 
artificial silk and that if an increase is made in the General Tariff rate no 
increase shall be made in the British preferenti^ rate and if a decrease is 
made in General Tariff rate the margin of British preference shall be 
widened, or at least shall not be less than now exists. 

We further ask that if in the case of any of the foregoing products a 
system of quotas is decided upon, sudi system shall not apply to goods 
imported from Great Britain. 

In conclusion we would state that if the Tariff Board desires any further 
information or assistance which it is within our pow«S to giTO we willingly, 
place our services at its disposal. 
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Bradford Chamber of Commerce! Bradford. 

Letter dated the 7th Marchj 1935. 

Oa behalf of the Bradford Chamber of Commerce, I enclose herewith a 
complementary Statement to the case submitted to your Board by the 
Wool Textile Delegation and the Huddersfield Chamber of Commerce. 


Enclosure. 

CoMPLiMENrABy Statement by the Bbadfobd Chambee op Commekcb to 
THE Chairman and Membbbs op the Indian Tabipp Board. 

T, The Bradford Chamber of Commerce represents both producers and 
distributors in the largest centre of the wool textile industry in Great 
Britain, and many of the members have had long and intimate knowledge 
of the requirements of the Indian Market, 

II. The members of this Chamber are conscious of the fact that the 
primary purpose of the present enquiry is to ascertain the impact of foreign 
competition upon the Indian producer of wool textiles in his domestic 
market. They also recognise that the Indian producer has first claim on the 
requirements of that market. 

III. They are anxious, therefore, to express their appreciation of the 
privilege of stating their views to the Board upon the manner in which 
British and Indian interests may co-operate to conserve a textile market 
that is of substantial value to both countries. 

IV. The rnain facts about imports of wool textile goods into India have 
already been recited in the preceding memorandum submitted by the 
Wool Textile Delegation and the Huddersfield Chamber of Commerce. Wo 
wish to emphasise our view that many of the goods supplied to the Indian 
market from the United Kingdom are not highly competitive with the 
produce of Indian Mills. It is our purpose, therefore, to join hands with 
Indian manufacturers and traders in protecting our mutual business against 
foreign competition. 

We are chiefly concerned with the precipitous decline in the volume of 
our exports of wool textiles to India in compari.son with the pre-War 
period. It is significant that this decline is much more marked than in the 
case of similar British exports to foreign markets over the same period. 

V. This Chamber endorses the view of their colleagues in the Wool 
Textile Delegation that the existing duties provide an ample safeguard of 
Indian interests against such wool textile products of the United Kingdom 
as do compete with home manufactured goods, and the restatement of 
this point may be taken as a mark of our desire not to seek special privileges 
in the Indian market, but to accept such rulings as will make for equal 
competition between all suppliers of Wool Textiles to the Indian Market. 

VI. As we see the problem it is that of preserving and developing 
domestic ind|istry and an established market against the fortuitous attacks 
of countries whose currency depreciation has induced a substantial diversion 
of trade in the Par East. As Japan has taken the lead in this redirection 
of trade, we ipust, of necessity, concentrate attention upon the effects of 
her policy. 

VII. It is agreed that Japan’s progress in the Indian market has gone 
hand in hand with the depreciation of her currency. Indian and British 
traders alike have proved unable to meet this new and powerful form of 
competition. This Chamber feels therefore that collaboration between India 
and Great Britain is the only proper solution of the problem. 

VIII. Our colleagues in the Wool Textile Delegation rely upon the 
adjustment of tariffs against foreign goods to give effect to this collaboration 
and so to equalise competition in the Indian market. But we realise that 
the Indian produce^ may be anxious to secure a more instant and certain 
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limitation of the competition induced by currency depreciation and 
e.'seeptionally low production costs and that they may demand the use of 
quotas or some effective combination of tariffs and quotas. If the Board 
shouid favour such remedies, we should be glad to offer the assurance of 
our support for the policy. 

In offering support for the policy of quotas this Chamber does not wish 
to create the impression that in its opinion quotas provide a permanent 
solution. It feels, however, that in the exceptional circumstances now exist¬ 
ing in the Indian market there is no practicable alternative method. 

.IX. This Chamber recognises that the textile manufacturer in the United 
Kingdom can lay no claim to a larger proportion of the Indian trade than he 
can win in fair competition with producers. It feels, however, that events 
have jeopardised the business of both Indian and British producers and that 
the common interest of confronting a mutual danger impels the desire 
to take common action to retrieve damaged fortunes. 

X. We remember with gratitude that the exchange of general mer- 
cliandise between our oountrie.s now reaches over £90,000,000 per annum, 
and we are anxious to do all in our power to develop that trade, and to 
protect it by close co-operation against the inroads of uneconomic 
competition. 


Messrs. Bettmann and Kapper, Bombay. 

Letter dated the 2nd April, 1935. 

From publication in the press we learn that various parties interested 
have proposed a big increase in Customs Duty for Woollen piecegoods. 
From these ptiblioatious we also see that apparently no provision has been 
made for Artificial Silk Embroidered Woollen piecegoods. As Importer.? 
of these articles, we wish to draw your special attention to this line. 
India is importing and consuming a considerable quantity of so-called 
Artificial Silk Embroidered Merino Cloth as well as Artificial Silk Em.- 
hroidered Merino ShawU and Artificial Silk Embroidered Merino Saris, 
We enclose a few small samples to illustrate the article. Neither of these 
articles is manufactured in British India but they are imported from 
various countries such as Switzerland, Austria, Germany, and so on. It 
would be detrimental to the Imijorters of these goods if the import duty 
would be raised and Indian industries would not benefit by such an increase 
of duty. We therefore wish to suggest that if an increase of duty is 
proposed at all for Woollen goods, special provision will be made in a 
future Customs Tariff for these Ai-tificial Silk Embroidered Wool goods. 
We draw your attention to the fact that at the time when protection 
for Cotton Piecegoods was recommended and eventvially given, Artificial 
Silk Embroidered Cotton goods were also newly classified in the Indian 
Custom Tariff under Serial No. 120d, No. I58J in the Statutory Schedule 
item 48 (9) of the Indian Customs Tariff, 11th issue. 


Bengal Belting Works, Ltd., Calcutta. 

Letter No. EI880, dated the 22nd March, 1935. 

We understand that evidence is being taken by the Tariff Board with 
a view to introduce protective duties against imported woollen yarns. 

We are ourselves large consumers of woollen yarns required in the 
manufacture of Belts. Our yearly consumption exceeds 300,000 lbs. We 
mostly consume indigenous yarn whose price is controlled by the competi¬ 
tion of foreign woollen yarn. 

Now, if there is any proposal of putting a fresh duty on imported yarn, 
naturally the price of yarn will rise and in such eases it would be neces¬ 
sary for the best interest of our industry that foreign belt made out of 
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foreign yarn should pay an enhanced duty similar to those against imported 
yarn; as otherwise foreign belts manufactured out of foreign, yarns would 
become much cheaper and thus avoid the duty which we shall have to pay 
by using these yarns. 

We ourselves don’t object to any protection being given to indigenous 
yarns, but to save onr industry, it is necessary that foreign belts should 
also bo taxed so that there might be a fair and impartial treatment in 
both cases. 

We would therefbre, request yon to place this matter before the Board 
and if you should consider our evidence of any use, we are prepared to go 
to Bombay and give evidence before the Tariff Board. 


Tile Hosiery Manufacturers’ Association, Bengal, Calcutta. 

(1) Letter dated the 17th Novemher, 1934. 

I am directed to bring to your notice that in Bengal as in other parts 
of India Woollen Hosiery is manufactui-ed in considerable quantities. During 
the early stages the manufacture was confined to socks and stoetkings only, 
But gradually it grew into varieties until at the present moment all the 
important varieties are manufactured, for which special machines have been 
installed. Main varieties are—socks, hose, vests, sweaters, pullovers, slip¬ 
overs, coats, combinations, mufflers and caps on plain fabrics as well as 
those with designs. 

It might be noted here that the woollen industry has a good future in 
Bengal. Huge quantities of woollen hosiery are imported from abroad as 
well as from other parts of India during winter. On the manufacturing side 
again, raw material is available in abundant quantities both Indian and 
imported. Power and labour are quite suitable for the growth of the 
industry. 

But with all the necessary equipments and natural advantages the industry 
could not make much headway owing to severe competition with imported 
goods specially those from-Japan. The severity of the competition has been 
aggravated during last few years owing to the depreciation of the Yen and 
the increased duties on various imported articles used in the manufacture 
of woollen hosiery. Comparing the e.i,f. prices of Japanese goods the fair 
selling price of Indian products would be found to be 60 per cent, to 100 
l)er cent, higher on different varieties. 

This has caused great hardship to the local manufacturers who have 
incurred heavy losses. Unless adequate protection is granted before long 
the industry will be ruined. 

My committee would prepare and submit a detailed statement after the 
receipt of the copy of the questionnaire from your office as stated in your 
letter No. 396 of the 9th November, 1934. 


(2) Letter No. W. T. 4, dated the 5th March, 1935, from the Hosiery 
Manufacturers’ Association, Bengal. 

In continuation of my letter No. W. T. 3 of 2nd instant, I have the 
honour to enclose herewith seven copies of written representation, as stated 
below, that sets forth the views of my committee on the present condition 
of the woollen hosiery industry in India particularly in Bengal, and on the 
nature and extent of assistance it requires from the Government. 

Cottage Factories .—Manufacturing of woollen hosiery started in Bengal 
in 1908 when cottage factories consisting of hand machines came into being. 
Their manufactures were confined to socks and stockings only. They have 
maintained their existence uptil now through many adversities and are 
showing signs of improvements in that they are manufacturing varieties. 
In Bengal the cottage industry consists of about 100 factories. Woollen 
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hosiery ia manufactured during 4 months in the Winter season the rest of 
the year being devoted to cotton. Though cotton manufacture takes the 
major portion of their time in the year, the manufacturers look forward 
to the Winter market for their season. Indeed the winter market affords 
them with an opportunity to use their skill and utilise their capacity in 
manufacturing varieties of goods. The woollen market is considered so 
important that some manufacturers try to produce the woollen goods 
throughout the year, while some others, who cannot afford to make them 
throughout the year, close their factory during summer months. 

Power Factories .—Manufacture of woollen knitted goods by power 
factories started only 5 or 6 years back. Most of these factories were old, 
and have been manufacturing only cotton goods before they started woollen 
departments by erecting special machines for manufacturing woollen goods. 
The manufacturing of woollen line has got some difficulties. 

(a.) The most important among these is the shortness of the period of 
demand for these goods in the Bengal market. There is a brisk sale only 
for 2 months in the year, viz., from the middle of October to the middle of 
December. So either the manufacturers have got to work throughout the 
year and hold the stock for the rest of the year, incurring interest and 
other charges and involving risks of damage, depreciation in price, designs 
going out of date, etc., or, to stop the manufacture of woollen goods and 
keep the costly machines idle, which entails the discharge of trained opera¬ 
tors and a break in the continuity of the work with all its resultant 
disadvantages. 

(6) There is no local market for woollen yarns. Every manufacturer has 
got to make his own arrangement for getting his supply of yarns from 
Indian Mills and more often from foreign countries. Some of the factories 
get their supplies locally at a little higher rate from dealers who appear 
during the winter season. 

(c) The knitting machines for making woollen goods are generally costly. 
The prices range from Es. 3,000 to Bs. 8,000 for each knitting frame. 
Sometimes they are very complicated requiring technical men to maintain 
and operate them. A good selection of suitable yarns is always an important 
factor in the success of the manufacturing process. Softness and uniformity 
in diameter are essential features in a knitting yarn. Tastes for styles 
and designs are changing every year and -tho success of the knitter depends 
on his capacity for adaptability to changes. Machines also are improving 
continually and one’s failure to take advantages of the latest improvements 
would be a serious handicap in the progress of his business. 

In spite of the difficulties as stated above, it must be said to the credit of 
the Bengal Manufacturers, that in order to keep themselves abreast of the 
foreign manufacturers they are striving their best to equip their factories 
with latest machines and plants. Though the woollen departments are yet 
in their infancy the Bengal factories possess all the latest types of knitting 
machines known in the industry. Flat beds of all types (from plain tio the 
latest improved type known as 8 lock machines) circular frames (plain, with 
pattern wheels or with band control for fancy stitches known a» Drum 
jacquards) and warp looms of different types are to be found in different 
factories in Bengal. 

Besides the knitting machines these factories have got winding, warping, 
web rolling, steam calendering, raising, dyeing and bleaching and hydro 
extracting machines with a sewing department consisting of various types of 
special sewing machine.^. 

There are about six power driven factories which are equipped with plants 
and machinery as described above. 

There are about ten power driven factories where woollen goods are 
manufactured for some months in the year in the same machines in which 
cotton goods are made. 

The principal classes of goods, that are manufactured in Bengal factories 
are (a) socks and stockings, fancy top cycle hose, mufflers, etc. (mainly 
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•manufactured by cottage factories), (6) vests made from light plain woollen 
fabrics, mufflers, scarves, etc. (these are manufactured in power driven 
factories only and generally made from the same knitting machines which 
aie used for making cotton fabrics), (c) heavy woollen vests, mufflers, 
scarves, shawls, caps, etc., on plain, ribbed and jacquard fabrics with fancy 
tuck stiches and various coloured designs. 

It has been estimated that the annual capacity of the factories in Bengal 
working double shift would be about 200,000 lbs. (2 lacs pounds) in weight. 

But there are few factories which, can work their full capacities owing 
to outside competition as will be described later on. 

It should be noted here that although the Calcutta market is very short 
in duration with regard to the demand for woollen goods it is considered 
as one of the most important markets in India from the point of view of 
volume of trade. Calcutta port serves as the distributing centre of a large 
area for imported goods, viz., the whole of Northern India comprising 
Bengal, Assam, Behar and Orissa, IJnited Provinces, Central Provinces and 
Punjab. A reference may be made to Appendix A where comparative 
figures of imports of woollen hosiei^ into different provinces have been 
shown. 

Foreign competition .—Bulk of the imports of woollen hosiery used to 
come from United Kingdom. Qualities Were fascinating and prices Were 
high. Indian manufacturers learned their trade from British imports and 
factories Were built after British model. They ruled the Indian import 
trade for a considerable time. Of the other European countries who had 
their share in the import trade were Gerrnany and France though their 
Value was mhch less than that of the British, But the conditions of import 
trade have suffered a great change since Japan appeared in the field. 
Japanese imports of woollen hosiery is a recent feature and yet by the long 
strides they have made, the German and French imports have been killed, 
the British imports have dwindled considerably said the Indian Industries 
have experienced a serious get back. An examination of the import 
figures as given, in Appendix A would at once show how Japanese imports 
in the year 1932-33 have increased by nearly 4 times that of the previous 
year and those of the succeeding year have doubled. In 1933-34 the 
Japanese imports reached the value of the English imports, hut in quantity 
exceeded by 60 per cent. If immediate action is not taken to check the 
growth, it will not only oust the British imports but will kill the Indian 
industry. All this has been achieved through inconceivably cheap prices. 

By examining the c.i.f. value of specific oases of Japanese woollen hosiery 
in relation to their weight it has h^n found that goods such as socks and 
stockings, muffiers, shawls, where very little or no tailoring is required 
for their make up, the c.i.f, price is about Rs. 2 per Ih. whereas in cases of 
|)lain vests, cardigans, pullovers or coats where tailoring is extensively 
required it is about Rs. 3 per lb. In ease of British and other imports it is 
about Rs. 3-8 and Rs. 4-8, respectively whereas in case of Indian made goods 
the bare cost of manufacture is Rs. 4 and Rs. 6, respectively. 

The following table showing the c.i.f. value, in (Rupees per pound has been 
found by dividing values by quantities in Appendix A; — 


— 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

i 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 




Rs. per 

Rs, per 

^1 

Rs. per j 

Rs. per 

Rs. per 




lb. 

lb. 

lb. 1 

lb. 

lb. 

United Kingdom 


■ , • 

4-9 

4-5 

4’4 

4-2 

4-2 

Japan 


* 

3-4 

1*8 

3-2 

1-3 

2-4 

Germany . 

. 

• 

6 

4-2 

3-6 1 

3-6 

4-6 

France 


• 1 

6-3 

5-9 

6-3 

8 

B 
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Though the above figures, thus derived, do not show any quality to 
quality comparison, yet they clearly indicate how the present anomalous 
position in the import trade has been brought about. In the absence of a 
classified list of imports these figures along with those of specific cases 
prove conclusively how the Japanese imports are ruinous to the Indian 
industries as well as to the properly organised import trade from other 
countries. 

Again in the beginning of this year quotations of hosiery yarn from, 
Japan show a fall by 25 per cent.: — 

1934, count 2/32s at Yen 2-38, 

1935, count 2/32s at Yen I'80 (cheaper by 25 per cent.). 

1934, count 2/488 at Yen 2'40. 

1935, count 2/48s at Yen 1-90 (cheaper by 25 per cent.). 

We understand the prices of Japanese finished goods also have come 
down considerably but we have no documents to prove it. 

It is not known if costs of European manufactures have come down to 
that extent in the meanwhile. 

Surely the cost of Indian manufactures will be reduced to the extent 
of the reduced cost of yarn, if Japanese wool is used, other charges remain¬ 
ing the same. But if the price of Japanese finished articles goes lower than 
is justified by the reduction in yarn price, as is reported, then this will 
prove to be an additional source of trouble to the Industry, 

It is true that the British and most of the Indian manufactures are 
noted for their quality. But their popularity does not stand in good stead 
in the face of such astounding difference in prices. 

(a) Indirect cmwpetition .—In comparing the Japanese goods with Indian 
it will be found that the competition lies not only between equal qualities 
but more often, between unequal qualities. 

(i) Pure woollen quality of Japanese goods of given weight would com¬ 
pete with Indian products of heavier weight having same designs and with 
equal or often better finish. 

(ii) Japanese mixtures with similar designs and finish compete with 
Indian woollen goods. It is difficult for the ordinary consumers to distin¬ 
guish between the qualities of the two. 

(iii) Some classes of Japanese vests made of pure cotton such as fleecy 
back^ vests, and coats, pullovers, etc., made from jacquard fabrics com¬ 
pete with Indian woollen goods. These classes of cotton goods were not 
included in the protected list of cotton hosiery with the result that they are 
charged with the revenue duty only. It is not necessary to go into details 
as to why these were excluded. Suffice it to say that Indian hosiery 
industry consists of numerous small factories spreading over a large area 
of India. As such they are not organised and do not know their actual 
position in relation to Indian or foreign manufacturers of the same trade. 
During tariff enquiries proper representations are not made and their oases 
suffer through default. Such was the case with the manufacturers of 
cotton pullovers and coats. There are some factories lin Punjab and 
Ahmedabad where cotton goods of this description are made in considerable 
quantities but no representation seems to have been made. 

Now with a lower tariff they not only compete with heavier qualitie-s 
of Indian cotton vests but also with woollen hosiery. For during the present 
financial stringency people are naturally induced to buy heavier cotton goods 
in preference to woollen if the difference in price is unusually great. 

So if such cotton goods are charged with the protective duty of 12 annas 
per pound along with other cotton vests the woollen industry will be assisted 
bothways. In the first place, the difference in price' between Japanese 
cotton pullovers and Indian pullovers being reduced, people will be induced 
to buy more of Indian woollen products. In the second place Indian 
manufacturer^ will find it worthwhile to make cotton goods during summer 
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months rather than keeping their machines idle for six or more months m 
the year. Por cotton and woollen jacquard fabrics are made from the 
same machine. 

(6) Method of sale. —Import and distribution of Japanese knitted goods 
are controlled by some big importers who handle both cotton and woollen 
hosiery. They have got their establishments at one or the other of the big 
Indian ports. Their method of sale is by credit. Inordinately cheap price 
at which these importers can buy Japanese goods enables them to sell their 
goods on credit for a long period. By this loiig credit system they have 
established quite a network of relations with dealers throughout the length 
and breadth of the country. They naturally exert great influence over 
the market through these dealers. Armed with this influence along with 
numerous cheap varieties of Japanese goods, they shut out the Indian pro¬ 
ducts from the market. 

triternal competition. —It is very unfortunate that no statistical public^ 
tion giving a complete list of hosiery factories in India is available. It is 
believed that the number of these factories including the smaller ones is 
somewhere about 1,000. 

It is not known how many of these are engaged in manufacturing 
woollen hosiery. So far as we know the most important centre for woollen 
hosiery is Punjab and North-West Frontier Provinces. Climatic conditions 
in these provinces have favoured the growth of woollen industry considerably. 
The Government Hosiery Institute in Punjab had also a good deal to do with 
the development of the industry. It not only imparted technical education 
to the people of the province but also helped the industry financially. 
Some of the places where the industry is understood to he well-advanced are 
Delhi, Amritsar, Lahore, Ludiiiana, Jalandhar, Dhariwal, Ferozepur, 
Khanna, Peshawar and Rawalpindi. Even Hosiery machines are manufac¬ 
tured at some places. Some such machines have been erected in some Bengal 
factories where they are being successfully worked. From an examination 
of the Punjab woollen hosiery during their influx into the Calcutta market 
in the winter it appears that the industry is advancing in many respects. 
But the price at which they are ultimately sold in the Calcutta market, being 
in clash with the imported Japapese goods affect the price level of the Bengal 
Products. 

Other places, where woollen hosiery is manufactured in considerable quan¬ 
tities, are Cawnpur, Ahmedabad, Bombay, Karachi, Madras and Rangoon. 

Becruitm.ent of labour. —Labour employed in Bengal hosiery factories 
belongs mostly to middle class people. They are literate in the sense that 
they can read and write and are intelligent enough to learn any work in the 
hosiery factories in a reasonable time. In factories where cotton vests are 
made, sufficiently well trained local labour is available. They get their 
practical training in the local factories. But the want of an institute for 
giving technical education on hosiery is long felt. The Director of Indus¬ 
tries, under Bengal Government had prepared a scheme for a technical 
institute in consultation with the local manufacture some six or seven years 
back. But it is understood it could not be started owing to financial 
grounds. Very recently, Bengal Government is understood to have decided 
to start a hosiery institute at Calcutta, and a scheme has been forwarded 
by the Director of Industries to this Association for their opinion, which is 
under consideration of the committee of the Association at the present 
moment. 

Some manufacturers in Bengal got some trained hands from Punjab when 
they started woollen departments in their factories. 

■ Efficiency of labour. —Owing to the brief period of demand for woollen 
goods as explained above the manufacturers find it extremely difficult to get 
their machines engaged throughout the year. They are compelled to di.s- 
charge men during the idle period. It is obvious that unless an operative is 
engaged contiifuously on a particular work he cannot acquire that amount 
of skill which is necessary for efficient work in a factory. By continuous 
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application he will get certain amount of speed and accuracy in work which 
can be compared with a standard known as efficiency standard. Efficiency 
standards cannot be attained by workers in these factories unless the manu¬ 
facturers are in a position to run their factory in full swing throughout the 
year. This will be possible if they manufacture cotton coats and pullovers 
during slack periods. 

Manufaetwring costs. —Detailed statements of manufacturing costs from 
two power factories have been sent to you which will give you a fair idea 
of the working costs of Bengal factories. 

Detailed manufacturing cost of woollen socks made in band machines is 
given below, which may be taken as representing the cost of a typical quality 
produced by Bengal cottage factories. 

Bs. A. P, 

1 lb. 2/32s Merino quality dyed wool including 


wastage (purchased from local dealers) . . 2 8 0 

Knitting labour.0 10 0 

Ironing 0 2 0 

Cutting and clearing selvedges and toe joining . 0 10 

Needles . ..0 10 

Repair and Renewals . . . . . . 0 0 6 

Fuel and contingency . . . . . . 0 10 

Box, label, etc. ... .... O' 1 0 

Rent, supervision, etc.0 4 0 

Selling expenses . . . . . . .020 

Depreciation . . . . ....010 

Interest . , ..0 0 6 

4 0 0 


Measure of protection. —It has been shown above that the c.i.f, price 
per lb, of finished weight of Japanese woollen hosiery is;“ 

Socks, etc., Rs. 2. 

Cardigans, etc,, Rs. 3. 
that of British—■ 

Socks, etc., Rs. 3-8. 

Cardigans, etc., Rs. <U8. 

and that the cost of Indian manufactures per lb. of finished weight is:—< 
Socks, etc., Rs. 4. 

Cardigans, etc., Rs. 6 and above. 

The figures given above, have been based on the average of some samples 
examined and the two heads into which they have been divided would help 
us to understand the case more clearly. But if we examine a great range 
of samples w'o would find that the articles might be divided into many heads 
with different values. But for the purposes of tariff it is necessary that a 
common rate of duty should be adopts so that administrative difficulties 
may not arise. Be.sides in the absence of classified lists of imports it is 
not known what quantities of each class of articles are imported. 

Wo therefore suggest that the following rates of duties be recommended: ■—> 
Standard rate of duty on knitted goods of all descriptions whether 
made of pure wool or mixtures Rs. 2-8 per pound or 60 per cent. 
ad valorem whichever is higher. Preferential rate of duty for British 
imports 35 per cent, ad valorem duty. 

Standard rate of duty on cotton knitted outer garments 12 annas per 
.pound or 50 per cent, ad vadotem, whichever is higher. 
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Protection on Indian Woollen Yarn .—It is not Jcnown. if the Indian 
spinners of woollen yarn are claiming any protection. From the difference 
in price between Indian and imported yarns it is evident that they cannot 
compete. If a heavy protective duty is levied on imported yarn the hosiery 
industi'y would be put to great hardship. But ill view of the fact that the 
Itimate development and growth of the. industry depends on an abundant 
apply of good yarn by Indian Mills we suggest that a sliding scale of duty 
r some scheme of progressive restriction of imports be recommended 
so that the protection may be effective as well as the burden on the subsidiary 
industries may be spread over a number of years. 

Effect of proposed duties. —^Though the pfophsed dutieiS appear rather 
high, they are justified b.y the fact that the quantity and value of imports 
are not yet sufficiently high. In the year 1933-84 the total quantity of 
imports was only 281,137 lbs, and its value below Rupees nine lacs, which is 
the highest of the last three years. Imports from Japan again is only 
Rs. 4,10,310 which is by far the highest of all the previous years (Appendix 
A). The present Indian output according to any modest estimate, would 
be many times over the total imports. - So the restrictive effect of the 
proposed duties is not likely to disturb or dislocate the market appreciably. 

On the other hand the menacing proportions, with which the Jhpaneso 
imports are expanding, would ruin the growing Indian Industry, if such 
imports are not checked in proper time. In course of five years, from the 
year 1929-,30 to 1933-34 the Japanese imports have grown from little over 
Rs. 28,000 to over Rs. 4,10,000. In nine months of 1934 (April to December) 
the total imports reached the value of Rs. 11,37,703 (Appendix B)'. 

It is evident from above that the successive increases in duties since 1931 
had no protective effect on Indian Industries but .served the only purpo,se 
for which they were levied, viz., yielding revenue. The. average import 
prices were not increased and the volume of trade multiplied year after year. 

Burden on consumers. —It would appear at first sight that the additional 
burden on consumers would be determined by the result of deduction of the 
existing duty from the proposed duty, viz. (Rs. 2-8—Re. 1-2), Re. 1-6 
per lb. Thi.s would have been the case if there were no industry in India. 
But there are some centres in India where the industry ha.s sufficiently 
developed and that the increased price of imported goods would only give 
place to local goods which would then he available at cheaper price than 
their existing price.?. As the increased output of local factories would 
cousidorably reduce their cost. The internal competition is a very potent 
factor in keeping down the price level. Besides, much of the advantage of 
cheapness of the imported goods is absorbed by the middlemen, as the goods 
have often to travel hundreds of miles from ports to the interior before 
they reach the consumers. Whereas the Indian industries have grown in 
the consuming centres. So that once the baneful influence of, Japanese 
goods are removed or checked the Indian goods will be sold at reasonable 
prices. 

Once the magic touch of protection is experienced by an industry it 
undergoes a transformation that goes beyond all calculations. 

An instance to the point is the cotton hosiery industry. Barely one year 
has ol8p.s6d since the protection was granted. The result has been 
marvellous. The output has increased by three times. The prices have 
gone down by six annas per dozen than the level which, it was the intention 
of the protection to raise by eight annas. This is due partly to reduced cost 
of production as a result of increased output following an extended market 
and partly by internal competition. 

In case of woollen hosiery also, if protection is granted, the additional 
burden wh.itever it may be will not bo felt and that the price of Indian 
products would come_ down considerably in four or five years, but to be on 
the safeside the protective period should be fixed for 10 years. 

So the internal competition amongst the Indian factories is a sufficient 
safeguard for cqfisumers’ interests. 

d2 
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Hi# Piicka Hosiery Milli Cawnpore/ 

Letter dated the 19th Novemher, 193i. 

RECtAEDING ENQUIRY INTO THE CLAIMS OF WoOLLEN INDUSTRY TO PEOTECTION. 

Wo have much pleasure in addressing this representation for your con- 
sijderation.i 

We will divide the Woollen Industry into three parts for the purposes 
of examining the case for the desirability or otherwise of according protec¬ 
tion to this industry ; — 

1. Spinning, 

2. Weaving, and 

3. Hosiery or knitting. 

Weaving and knitting industries are dependent on the spinning industry 
or supply of suitable yarn. 

As regards spinning is concerned we have to closely examine whether the 
wool spun is of the local breed of sheep or from imported wool. 

As regards the Indian resources of wool, no body exactly knows what they 
are. There has never been a. survey of wooled sheep in the country. All 
estimates are merely guess work and on the basis of latest estimates there 
are some 30 million sheep and each sheep yields but 2 lbs. of wool on an 
average. The yield is very poor, the quality of wool is very coarse and the 
fibre is very weak. And practically nothing has been done to improve the 
flock of sheep. Sheep breeding for wool has never attracted any attention. 
As a matter of fact sheep are reared chiefly on account of the mutton and 
fleece has been regarded as a subsidiary interest. Besides that about the 
half of the sheep herd found in the plains of India yield a kind of hair 
rather than wool. 

Almost all this rough, coarse sorcalled wool is consumed by the hand- 
loom industry for the manufacture of carpets, blankets and coarse piece- 
goods. As there is no improved flock, the merino variety and ceoss-breds 
are usually imported from Australia and United Kingdom for the manu¬ 
facture of finer class of goods. And in certain cases wool tops are imported, 
as thepe is no adequate arrangement for spinning from elementary stages 
extra superior merinos and cross.:breds. The figures relating to imports of 
wool clearly show that India at present cannot supply her requirements of 
raw wool for spinning. 

Figures for last many years show a remarkable increase in imports of 
wool. The wool imports have risen from 1,073,407 lbs. in 1920-21 to 7,186,377 
in 1932-33, a rise of more than 600 per cent. This clearly shows that 
although l;he demand for better type of wool was on the increase, practically 
no efforts were made to meet it locally. 

It is abundantly clear, therefore, that India is not in a position nor 
it is likely to be in a position to supply better quality of raw wool for 
many years to come. Government of India has recently taken some interest 
in sheep breeding, but it will take years to see the results of the experi¬ 
ments. 

Under the circumstances it is highly detrimental to the best interests 
of the country as a whole and to the weaving and hosiery industry in 
particular if any enhancement is made on the existing duty on the import 
of yarn. One thing is clear. The wool produced in India is mostly used 
for carpets and blankets as also coarse piecegoods manufactured by hand- 
loom manufacturers. The type of yarn as used in this trade is not imported 
from any foreign country in any quantity worth the name. Therefore there 
is practically no competition from imported yarn of that class. 

As regards better type of yarn, almost all the raw wool and in some 
cases wool tops are imported from foreign countries and the existing mills 
in this country are not in a position to make better type of yarn to cover 
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tho full requirements of the needs of the country. Wo may mention her© 
that WG approached two of the largest woollen mills in the country for only 
10,000 lbs. of 2/408 merino yarn. It was not that we had to look out for 
foreign yarn because the prices were unreasonajble but because the two mills 
refused to supply and expressed their inability to supply us with such yarn. 

If under the circumstances any extra duty is imposed on the import of 
yarn which is used by the ★eaving and hosiery industries it will ruin 
these two very important branches of the woollen industry, the first being 
the principal woollen industry and the second being a small scale industry 
coming into prominence during the last few years. The duty of 20 per cent, 
against United Kingdom and 30 per cent, against other foreign countries is 
already too high and there is no justification of any further increase in this. 

As regards weaving is concerned, it is hardly necessary to point out that 
it employs a very large number of labourers and a considerable amount of 
capital is invested in this section as compared to spinning industry. 

The imports of piecegoods during the last few years have been in the 
neighbourhood of 140 lac yards with the exception of yarns 1930-32. During 
1932-33 the total was 14 lacs and the share of United Kingdom was little 
over 55 per cent. And although in the last year imports from other parts 
of the world fell and there was a rapid rise in the imports from Japan, 
United Kingdom maintained their position. But all these huge imports are 
detrimental to the home industry. More than 75 per cent, of the hand- 
looms are lying idle. During the war the home manufacturers met the 
requirements of the country. And if given reasonable protection there is 
every hope that India could stand on her own legs and the requirements 
could easily be met by home manufacturers. 

The chief reason for increased imports of woollen piecegoods is that the 
working margin is very little between the duty on yarn and duty on finished 
goods. There should be a difference of 15 per cent, to 20 per cent, instead 
of the present low difference of 5 per cent. The specific duty too has 
proved inadequate, as the finer qualities of piecegoods weigh only 6 to 7 
ozs. per yd. Therefore to protect the industry from such competition it is 
essential to raise the duty on finished goods from 25 per cent, to 35 per 
cent, against United Kingdom and from 35 per cent, to 50 per cent, 
against foreign countries. This and a specific duty of Re. 1-8 per Ib. on 
light weight goods of 8 ozs. per yd, or less will assist the industry con¬ 
siderably. This will assist the spinning industry too as the existing mills 
as Well as the new mills that may spring up wdll have their own spinning to 
take full advantage of the protection extended to the industry. 

Looking to the interests of the Empire, the United Kingdom will under 
the increased duty will get a further advantage of 5 per cent, extra duty 
over other foreign countries. 

As regards hosiery or knitting industry it becomes all the more essential 
to raise the specific duty from Be. 1-2 to Re. 1-8 per lb. as the existing 
specific duty has proved a failure. The imports of woollen hosiery into the 
country has increased from Rs. 3,31,248 in 1931-32 to Rs. 6,71,874 in 1933-84. 
The competition in this line is more keenly felt as this industry is of recent 
growth and has to depend mainly on foreign yarn. There being no better 
class of wool available nor there is any big plant in the country which can 
meet the growing demand for hosiery twist yarn. The hosiery industry has 
to import most of the yarn. The present duty of 20 per cent, against 
United Kingdom and 30 per cent, against other foreign countries as com¬ 
pared to a duty of 25 per cent, and 35 per cent, respectively on finished 
goods leave a working margin of only 5 per cent, which is very inadequate. 

We will suggest that a duty of 35 per cent, against United Kingdom and 
50 per cent, against foreign countries with a specific duty of Re. 1-8 per 
lb. be imposed and the duty on yarn should remain as hithertofore. 

As regards labour is concerned, there is ample and cheap labour available 
in this country. As there are no statistics of the unemployed, the appaling 
unemployment is not known. It will help to decrease the growing unemploy-. 
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ment. Besides, the ordinary labourer required does not need much technical 
knowledge and therefore there wpuld be no diijiculty in recruiting labour 
for this industry. 

Power too is available in most of the cities and towns of India and the 
net work of Railways spread over the ifhole country can easily assist in 
getting the supply of coal which is available in abundance in this country. 
Therefore there is no difficulty of obtaining energy for the necessary growth 
of this industry. 

The import figures of raw wool, woollen finished goods and hosiery goods 
clearly show that there is ample demand for them. And the steady increase 
shows that the increased production will be easily absorbed in the country. 
There would be no difficulty in disposing off the manufactured goods as the 
present manufacturing capacity is only one-fourth of the requirements. If 
therefore the industry is protected it has good scope of development and 
in a few years could stand on its own against world competition, as in a few 
years efficient labour, improved machinery and better sales organisation 
would be established in the country 

As regards the effects of the protection on the revenue of the central 
government, the income from the import duty of increased imports of yarn 
and on machinery will easily compensate the losses sustained in the income 
from the drop of the imports of finished goods. Besides that the creation 
of employment for several thousands of labourers, encouragement for better 
sheep breeding will compensate for any trifling deficit in the income from 
fall of imports. 

With the above observations, we represent to you that the woollen industry 
stands in urgent need of adequate protection and the most useful and 
helpful protection would be in the form of an increase of duty on finished 
goods of all kinds from 25 per cent, against United Kingdom to 35 per cent, 
and from 35 per cent, against foreign countries to 50 per cent, with a 
specific duty of Re. 1-8 per lb. minimum. There should be a reasonable 
working margin between the duty on yarn and finished goods and hence no 
change in the existing duty on yarn is suggested. 

We trust and hope that timely help rendered to this great industry will 
save it from extinction, but must stress the point that if the duty on yarn 
is increased it wdll ruin the industry as in that case it would not be for 
the greatest good of the greatest number, but will limit the advantage of 
the protection to barely half a dozen mills. It will, in that case not assist 
the small scale industries as well as the handloom industry which is tho 
backbone of this poor country. 

If it be necessary we would gladly send the undersigned to appear before 
the Tariff Board if and when required. 


Hosiery Manufacturers’ Association, Ludhiana. 

Tdegram, dated the 19th Novemher, 193^. 

Hosiery Manufacturers’ Association, Ludhiana, request emphatically for 
substantial increase duty woollen goods and corresponding decrease in woollen 
yarns. Detailed representation follows. 


Atlas Hosiery Works, JuIIundur. 

Telegram dated the 19th November, 193^. 

Oreatly alarmed at proposed increase duty on woollen yarn, any such 
step will ruin small hosiery factories employing hundreds of workmen, we 
respectfully suggest increase duty on imported hosiery and reduction duty 
on yarn, letter follows. 
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The Kesari Hosiery, Khanna. 

Telegram dated the 19th November, 193i. 

Protest against proposed duty on woollen yarn, will ruin hosiery industry. 


Beri Brothers, Ludhiana. 

Telegram dated the 29th November, 193i. 

Genuine grievance of Hosiery industrialists be kindly removed by appre¬ 
ciable enhancement of duty on imported knitted woollen goods considerable 
decrease in woollen yarns otherwise Indias big investments unsafe. 


Rai Bahadur Hosiery, Ludhiana. 

Telegram dated the 29th November, 193^. 
Enhancement duty woollen yarn will ruin Hosiery Industry. 


Swadeshi Karyala, Ludhiana. 

Telegram dated the 29th November, 1934. 

If duty on imported woollen knitted goods not increased and duty on 
woollen yarn not decreased the countrys investment of millions will surely 
be ruined and a big number of population will be thrown out of work. 


Gujsta Hosiery Mills, Ludhiana City. 

Telegram dated the 29th November, 1934. 

Strongly urge increased duty on woollen knitted goods increased duty 
on woollen yarn death stroke to Hosiery. 

Sund Hosi«7, Ludhiana. 

Telegram dated the SOth November, 1934. 

Earnestly emphasise urgency of increased duty on imported woollen 
knitted goods of decreased duty on woollen yarn without strong immediate 
measures industry shall decay. 


Hosiery Manufacturers* Association, Lahore. 

Letter dated the 12th December, 1934:. 

Allow UB to thank you first of all for having accorded us an opportunity to 
place before you facts and figures relating to the woollen hosiery industry 
of this city. The time at our disposal has been very short and as such it 
has not been possible for us to collect the necessary details, yet we hope 
that the points narrated below will give yon a fair idea of the industry as it 
stands at present. 

The woollen hosiery industry in this city dates as far back as 1928, There 
were at that time three factories working with power and a few not using 
power. This was a very good period for the industry. The Swadeshi move¬ 
ment was in its full swing with the result that foreign competition was almost 
set at nought and every factory was making a decent profit. This sort 
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of affair went on for some time and gave rise to the growth of many a new 
factory. Our present strength to-day is as follows: — 

(1) 12 Factories not using power. 

(2) 8 Factories using power. 

The capital involved in this industry amounts to about six lakhs, the number 
of workers employed ranges somewhere near 476. Circumstances to-day 
are however not so favourable. There is no Swadeshi movement to sustain 
and foreign competition has become all the more acute with the result that 
our profits have been minimised to the discouragement of the trade. 

With a view to help the industry, the Government very recently tri^ to 
make improvement on the already existing duty of 35 per cent, on finished 
goods by levying a specific duty of Be. 1-2 per lb. but this has not in any 
way benefited the industry at large as to the best of our knowledge the 
specific duty of Be. 1-2 per lb. has not functioned at all. This fact will be 
amply corroborated by the figures available at the Customs. 

In 1928, the Hosiery Factories were using mostly R. D. quality producing 
rough type of goods but gradually the demand developed for finer and higher 
class of goods. Now the total amount of yarn consumed is mostly merino 
in the proportion 90 merino, 10 B. D. The total consumption of yarn in 
the year 1934 has been about 100,000 lbs. which has been imported from 
Japan and England in the following ratio; — 

80 per cent. Japan, 10 per cent. English. 

The balance 10 per cent, was Indian Mill yarn. 

The above figures will clearly show that quite a decent amount of capital 
is at stake in the industry but due to one reason or the other, the factories 
are now making very little profits. The following in our humble opinion, 
would go a long way to help the industry a good deal: — 

(1) Duty of 30 per cent, on woollen and worsted yarn should not be 

increased, 

(2) The existing difference of 5 per cent, between the duty on yarn 

and the finished goods being too meagre, it should be increased 
to 26 per cent, at least, 

f3) As the specific duty of Re. 1-2 per lb. on woollen knitted goods 
does not in any way affect the light weight merino quality slip¬ 
overs Japan is now exporting, it should be raised to Rs. 2-4 per 
lb. 

Concluding we would like to remark that the economic depression in the 
country is so acute that the hosiery manufactures are not in a position to 
increase their prices which they shall compulsorily have to do if the duty 
on yarn is increased and as the market is now in a position to buy goods 
of higher prices, the hosiery manufacturing trade in general will seriously 
suffer. 


The All-India Hosiery Manufacturers* Association, Cawnpore. 

(1) Letter dated the 28th March, 1935, 

I beg to confirm my telegram of date reading “ Department of Industries 
inform that Board not now visiting Cawnpore, therefore Association 
propose submitting Memorandum relating Woollen Hosiery Industry, kindly 
wait. Secretary, All-India Hosiery Manufacturers’ Association.” 

Acting in concert with the Department of Industries, who advised us 
that tho Tariff Board would be visiting Cawnpore, the Association arranged 
for the Board, a series of visits to a number of factories belonging to 
Hosiery Manufacturers who are Members of the Association, and it was 
understood that the Association would have an opportunity of placing its 
considered views before the Members of the Tariff Board during their visit 
to Cawnpore. 
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The Department of Industries, however, now informs us that the Board 
does not now propose to visit Cawnpore and therefore it has become neces¬ 
sary for the Association to submit to the Board at this late stage, the 
following Memorandum which sets forth the considered views of the Com¬ 
mittee of the Association. This Association includes in its membership most 
of the largest Hosiery Factories in United Provinces, Bengal, Bombay, 
Gujerat, Madras, Punjab and Burma., It is hoped that the Tariff Board 
will give due consideration to this representation which although submitted 
rather late for the reasons explained above represents the views of Woollen 
and Worsted Manufacturer!?—a very important section of the Woollen 
Industry. 

(1) The Woollen and Worsted Hosiery Industry is at present established 
at Cawnpore, Lucknow, Ludhiana, Amritsar, Jullunder, Lahore, Khanna, 
Dhariwai, Delhi, Calcutta, Ahmedabad, Rangoon, etc., and worked on a 
reasonably remunerative basis until Japan went off the Gold Standard 
and depreciated her currency from Rs. 137 per 100 Yen to Rs. 80 per 100 
Yen. This abnormal fall of the yen, combined with other advantages which 
Japanese Manufacturers possess over Indian Manufacturers, resulted in 
considerable drop in the prices in India of Japanese Hosiery and the 
sitnation eventually became so acute that the Government of India had to 
enhance its scale of Import duties. The figure adopted was a duty of 
Re. 1-2 per lb. or 35 per cent, (whichever is higher) on Japanese and other 
Foreign goods, and 25 per cent, od valorem on Empire goods. This duty 
has however proved of little or no practical value in checking imports 
from Japan from which country the severest competition is felt. The main 
reason why the specific duty of Re. 1-2 per lb. on Japanese Woollen and 
Worsted Hosiery has not brought about the intended relief to the Indian 
Industry is that Japan copies our designs and styles of such Woollen 
Hosiery as Pullovers, Coats, Sweaters, Slipovers, Cardigans, Mufflers, etc., 
in exactly similar weights and colours but m Cotton. Owing to an anomaly 
in the existing Tariff Schedule these goods are passed as “ Apparel ” at a 
very low duty of 35 per cent- ad valorem duty, they sell in India at prices 
which work out to approximately one-fourth the cost of our genuine 
Woollen garments of Indian production. The Indian Manufacturers are 
quite capable of reproducing the Japanese cotton garments, for the same 
machinery used for making Woollen Hosiery goods can also produce similar 
goods in cotton; but they find it impossible to realise fair selling prices, 
because the Japanese articles being imported at the low rate of 35 per cent. 
ad valorem duty, sell in this market at a price which works out to 
approximately the cost of our raw material, 

Japan has in recent years developed her own Woollen and Worsted 
Spinning Industry to a great extent and she is able to offer Worsted Yarn 
to the Japanese Hosiery Manufacturers at such low prices that they are 
easily able to place the Indian Industry at a serious disadvantage. It 
will thus be seen that Japan is hitting the Indian Woollen and Worsted 
Hosiery Industry in two ways (a) firstly because Japanese Manufacturers 
copy our Woollen designs and styles in cotton and sell them in India at 
ridiculously low prices, such goods being passed as “apparel” at a low 
rate of 36 per cent, od valorem duty imstead of at 12 annas per lb, as 
applicable to cotton .socks, stockings and undervests and (h) secondly because 
the specific duty of Be. 1-2 per lb, <m Woollen goods is too low to counter¬ 
act Japanese Competition, mainly because of depreciated exchange and 
also because of her having greatly developed her Woollen and Worsted 
Spinning Industry within the last few years, 

(2) The Association extends its support to any reasonable increase in the 
duty on imported Woollen and Worsted yarns which the Board may consider 
necessary in order to help the Indian Spinning Mill Industry. In parti¬ 
cular the Association would not object to the duty on Woollen and Worsted 
Yarns being increased from 20 per cent, and 30 per cent, as levied at 
present on yarns of British and foreign origin to 25 per cent, and 35 per 
cent, respectively, provided of course, a higher duty on finished Hosiery 
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goods is levied at the same time. The Association strongly recommends 
that in any case a difference of 25 per cent, be maintained between the 
Import duties applicable to Yarn and those applicable to Finished Hosiery 
goods. For example, if the duty on Yarn is fixed at 35 per cent., the duty 
on Finished Hosiery goods should be raised to 35 p,er cent, plus 25 per 
cent, or 60 per cent. 

(3) The Association recommends the following protective measures subject 
of course to current rates of exchange not moving against India for a 
period of 10 years; — 

(а) Knitted Cotton apparel of every description and weight, as at 

present imported from Japan, . constitutes a serious menace, 
both to Woollen and Worsted and to the Cotton Hosiery 
Industry in India, and should be subjected to the same rate of 
protective duty as applied to other Cotton Hosiery, namely, 
12 annas per lb. If there is any question of Preference under 
the Ottawa Agreement being given in respect of these goods, 
the Association would raise no objection. Specific duty, how¬ 
ever, of 12 annas per lb. on such Japanese Cotton Hosiery is 
absolutely essential to protect the Indian Hosiery Industry 
and the Association would draw the special attention of the 
Tariff Board to this very vital point in any scheme of protec¬ 
tion which the Board may draw up. i 

(б) The following import duties be levied on all Woollen and Worsted 

Knitted goods and on Mixtures containing Wool: — 

On imports from Japan and other Foreign countries. —Rs. 2 
per lb. or 26 per cent, over and above the rate of duty applicable 
to Japanese and other Foreign Woollen Yarn whichever is 
higher. 

On imports from, the United Kingdom.—Ad valorem duty of 
25 per cent, over and above the rate of duty applicable to 
United Kingdom Woollen and Worsted Yarns. 

Six copies of this Memorandum are being sent as required by the Tariff 
Board, and if after going through this Memorandum the Board consider it 
necessary for a representative to give oral evidence the Association will 
be glad to send a representative with samples and such other additional 
information as the Board may desire. 


(2) Letter dated the ith AprU' 1035, from the All-India Hosiery Manufac¬ 
turers’ Association, Cawnpore. 

I regret to find that in their Memorandum dated the 28th March, 
submitted by this Association, a very important point was inadvertently 
omitted, namely reference to the Association's views on the necessity for 
fixing up a quota on all Hosiery imports. It is therefore earnestly requested 
that the views of the Association in this connection may receive the con¬ 
sideration of the Board. 

This Association is strongly of the opinion that no amount of Import 
duty which is not prohibitory, will prove of any practical value in the 
case of imports from countries like Japan and therefore strongly recom¬ 
mends that in addition to the Import duties suggested in the original 
Memorandum dated the 28th March, a quota based on the average annual 
Import from each country for the 5 years 1928-32 be fixed. During the 
years 1933 and 1934 there were abnormal imports from Japan and the 
Board will no doubt consider it only fair that the imports of normal yeans 
only should be taken into account in arriving at the figure to be adopted 
in fixing the quota of Hosiery imports from the various countries affected. 
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National Federation of Hosiery Manufacturers’ Associations, 
United Kingdom. 

Letter dated the 27th Fehmary, 19S5, 

1 understand that in connection, with the enquiry which the Inman 
Tariff Board have been asked to hold in regard to the Woollen industry 
in India. The Tariff Board is prepared to consider evidence submitted 
on behalf of manufacturers of woollen goods in the United Kingdom. 

Accordingly I have the honour to transmit to you, on behalf of the 
National Federation of Hosiery Manufacturers’ Associations in the United 
Kingdom, the accompanying memorandum representing the views of manu/» 
facturers of hosiery and knitwear in the United Kingdom. 


Enclosure. 

To INQUIBB INTO THE POSITION OE THE INDIAN WOOLDEN INDUSTRY, THIS 
Memorandum submitted by the National Federation of Hosiery 
Manufacturers’ Associations. 

Introductory .—The Associations of Hosiery Manufacturers incorporated 
in the National Federation are responsible for approximately 86 per cent, 
of the total output of wpollen goods by the hosiery and knitwear industry 
in the United Kingdom. The National Federation is, therefore, truly 
representative, and recognised as the official mouthpiece, of United Kingdom 
manufacturers of hosiery and knitwear made either of cotton, wool, or 
other yams. This Memorandum, however, relates only to their interest 
in productions from wool or wool mixture yarns for the Indian market. 

This Memorandum is supplementary to the joint Memorandum which is 
being submitted to the Tariff Board by the Wool Textile Delegation, and 
by the Chambers of Commerce of Bradford and Huddersfield, since the 
joint Memorandum does not deal specifically with the question of hosiery 
and knitwear. At the same time the joint Memorandum advances a number 
of general considerations, applicable to woollen hosiery and knitwear alike 
with other woollen textiles, in support of the creation of greater oppor¬ 
tunities than now exist in the Indian market for the sale of woollen goods 
of United Kingdom manufacture. The National Federation desires to 
express its concurrence in the general considerations advanced in the joint 
Memorandum, and accordingly refrains from traversing the same ground 
in this Memorandum. 

The IndiatVt Market .—The year 1929 may be considered the last in which 
anything approaching normal trade took pJace with India in United Kingdom 
hosiery and knitwear. The imports into British India from the United 
Kingdom for that, and for subsequent years, both by volume and by value, 
are set forth in Appendix I, which contains the relevant extracts both from 
the United Kingdom official trade returns and from the Annual Statement 
of Trade published by the Department of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics of India. 

Whilst, owing to the fact that the fiscal year in India differs from the 
statistical year upon which the United Kingdom official trade returns are 
based, it is impossible to reconcile the totals of United Kingdom imports 
of hosiery and knitwear into British India year by year, the totals show 
a fair approximation. Each set of figures shows that the import of United 
Kingdom products in this category/ had declined by the end of the calendar 
year 1983 to approximately one-third of the volume and one-quarter of the 
value of the imports derived fr«m the United Kingdom during the year 
1929 (or 1929-30). 

It may perhaps be mentioned here that, generally speaking, the class 
of hosiery and knitwear goods (chief value wool) exported from the United 
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Kingdom to British India does not seriously compete with local manufac¬ 
tures, being of a quality and style the demand for which is not sufficiently 
large to render their production by the Indian industry an economic pro¬ 
position. 

The most important factor contributing to the reduction of imports of 
hosiery and knitwear from the United Kingdom is, undoubtedly, the in¬ 
crease of lower-priced imports from Japan. Appendix II shows the imports 
into British India of hosiery goods, both in volume and in value, from (a) 
Japan and (b) all other foreign countries. It will be observed that Japan 
may be said, in effect, to have driven all other foreign countries off the 
Indian market in this line during the five-year period in question. Owing 
to the low standard of wages in Japan, assisted by the considerable depre¬ 
ciation of Japanese currency, the stress of Japanese competition is keenly 
felt even in the United Kingdom: a fortiori the competitive power of 
Japan outside the United Kingdom market must be infinitely more suc¬ 
cessful in displacing United Kingdom goods, especially in a market which, 
like India, is geographically much more accessible to Japan than, is the 
United Kingdom. 

The Federation would venture to submit that when the present duties 
were imposed they were fixed in the light of the competitive power of 
the industrial countries of Europe and of North America: it could not 
have been contemplated that any industrial country having such a low 
standard of wages as prevails in Japan would make sn<-h an unprecendented 
onslaught upon the markets of the world in this, and in so many ether, 
lines, In this connection the Federation is prepared to prove if necessary 
that the average wages in the United Kingdom industry for ordinary 
skilled operatives per week of 48 hours are 80s. in the case of men and 45s. 
in the case of females. Against these figures the Tariff Board will doubtless 
be in a position, as a result of its own inqnirie.s, to confirm the statement that 
the corresponding wages in Japan are in the case of mules barely equivalent 
in sterling to 20s. and in the case of females not equivalent in sterling to 
10s., per week of 6} days. 

The Federation desires to avoid burdening this Statement with a range 
of samples of goods formerly exported to India, but begs to submit a few 
representative samples of the class of goods the exportation of which has 
been restricted. A schedule of these is attached, and upon it are noted 
the costs of labour, materials, and “ overheads ” including profit. It may 
be added that the United Kingdom manufacturer purchases his yarns from 
United Kingdom spinners, and it is on the basis of the cost of United 
Kingdom yarns that the schedule of costings has been prepared. The 
Tariff Board will, however, not fail to appreciate the fact that the United 
Kingdom spinner of yarns is situated similarly to the hosiery and knitwear 
manufacturer in regard to wages paid vis-a-vis his Japanese competitor, 
that is to say his conversion cost for manufacturing yarns from raw wool 
is so much greater than the Japanese conversion cost for the same opera¬ 
tion, that the United Kingdom manufacturer of hosiery goods pays more 
heavily for his yarns than does the Japanese manufacturer of hosiery. But 
even after the “ yam stage ”, the advantage enjoyed by the Japanese 
manufacturer in the lower conversion cost, owing to low rate of wages 
paid, continues. This situation cannot fail to continue to affect detri¬ 
mentally the sale of United Kingdom hosiery and knitwear, and, accord¬ 
ing to the Federation’s information, the Indian hosiery and knitwear in¬ 
dustry is also suffering in the Indian market from Japanese competition, 
and must continue to do so unless remedial measures are put into operation. 

Conclusions.-^he Federation wishes to place on record that it has no 
desire to deprive the Indian industry of that portion of the Indian market 
which it is equipped economically to supply, but it would respectfully ask, 
now that the question of import duties is under consideration, that the 
claims of United Kingdom manufacturers to enjoy a larger percentage of 
the market catered for by outside countries may be favourably considered. 
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For convonienco tho Federation would summarizG tho argumraits in 
support of that plea set forth above, as follows: —^ 

(1) United Kingdom exports to India are, in general, not competi¬ 
tive with Indian production. 

(3) In so far as they may be competitive, the existing revenue duty 
of 25 per cent, on United Kingdom goods is, in the opinion 
of the Federation, more than sufficient to equate the selling 
price of United Kingdom products with the fair selling prices 
the Indian product; the question of conversion costs in tho 
Indian industry is, however, a matter in regard to which the 
Tariff Board alone can reach authoritative conclusions. 

(3) Both the Indian and the United Kingdom industries ^ve suffered 

severely from the low price of Japanese imports, prices rendered 
possible by the abnormally low wage rates prevailing in Japan, 
and by Japanese currency depreciation. 

(4) The Federation would respectfully urge therefore that both the 

Indian and United Kingdom industries should be afforded 
adequate protection against Japanese competition either— 

(o) by the imposition upon foreign, as distinct from British, hosiery 
and knitwear goods, of considerably higher duties, both ad 
valorem and specific from those now in force, or 

(b) by the application to Japanese imports of a quota restriction 

based upon the quantities imported before Japan developed 
her present abnormal competition, or 

(c) by a combination of these two methods. 


APPENDIX I. 

The Import)! into British India from the United Kingdom in the years 
19^9-1993 (1st January—Slst December). 


(Extracted from the “ Trade Beturns of the United Kingdom ”.) 



1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

StoeHngs md Hose of Wool 1 doz. pair 
or of which the chief > 
value Is Wool. ) Value 

Vnderwear of wool or ofl dozens 

which the chief value Is >* 
wool. J value 

Fancy and other Hosiery of dozens 

wool or of which the chief ( 
value is wool (this in- 1 Value 

eludes knitted outerwear ).) 

Total . values 

88,667 

£68,949 

46,615 

£^,346 

60,636 

£29,863 

48,697 

£26,943 

33,000 

£19,662 

Kot yet 
pub¬ 
lished. 

4,911 

£8,532 

2,264 

£4,426 

3,036 

£4,639 

2,633 

£3,008 

3,907 

£4,169 

63,109 

£99,602 

19,895 

£87,963 

8,611 

£16,879 

10,547 

£17.220 

6,646 

£14,676 

£166,983 

£71,735 

£61,381 

£47,171 

£38,406 


Imports into British India from the United Kingdom in the years 19S9-30 
(Fiscal year ending Slst March) to 19SS-3i. 


(Extracted from the “ Annual Statement of the Sea Borne Trade of British 

India ”.) 

Hosibbt (III-T.). 


— 

1929-80. 

1830-31. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1988-34. 

Weight in ibs.. 

Value In rupees , . , . ♦ 

338,301 

170,164 

124,666 

107,179 

108,856 

16,91,661 

7,76,646 

6,67,810 

4,67,647 

4,63,831 
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APPENDIX 11. 

Imports into British India from Japan and other foreign countries in the 
years 19S9-30 {Fiscal year ending Slst March) to 1933-34. 

(Extracted from the “ Annual Statement of the Sea Borne Trade of British 

India ”.) 


Hosiery (IIBT.). 


— 

1920-30. 

19S0-31. 

, 1931-32. 

1932-33, 

1983-344 

Bp might in the. 

From Japan . , . « . 

8,151 

12,620 

17,307 

150,230 

169,987 

From other foreign countries . 

52.815 

28,417 

11,797 

2,085 

1,742 

Aggregate weight In lbs. 

60,066 

41,037 

29,104 

165,216 

171,729 

Bp vtUue in rupees. 






From Japan ..... 

23,306 1 

23,143 

66,130 

2,06,010 

4.10.310 

From otho rforeigu countries . 

2,75,030 

1,33,929 

48,703 

10.083 

6,773 

Aggregate value In rupees . 

3,03,336 

1,67,072 

1,04,833 

2,15,903 

4,17,083 


Messrs. E. Hill and Company, Limited, Nainital, United Provinces. 

Copy of letter No. 9-T. (3), dated the Srd November, 1934, from the 
Commerce Department,. Government of India, to the Secretary, Tariff 
Board. 

Sxtbject :— Import duty on ■wooiiUan carpets and rugs. 

With reference to this Department Resolution No. 9-T. (2)734, dated the 
20th October, 1934, regarding an enquiry by the Tariff Board into the ques¬ 
tion of protection for the Indian woollen textile industry, I am directed to 
forward for information a copy of a letter, with enclosure, from the Govern¬ 
ment of the United Provinces No. 2306-1, dated the 8th October, 1934, on 
the above subject. ? 


Enclosure No. 1. 

Copy of letter No. 3306-1, dated the 8th October, 1934, from the Government 
of the United Provinces, to the Secretary to the Government of India, 
Department of Commerce. 

Subject ;— Abolition of the import duty on woollen carpets and rugs 

MANUFACTURED IN THE TJnITED KiNGDOM. 

I am directed to forward for information and such action as may be 
deemed necessary by the Government of India a copy of a letter dated 
August 25th, 1934, from Mr. Brenford, a director of Messrs. E. Hill and 
Company, Limited, Carpet Manufacturers, Mirzapore, on the above subject 
and to suggest that if there is any move on the part of carpet manufacturers 
in the United Kingdom to make a grievance of the fact that while carpets 
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exported from India to the United Kingdom do not have to pay any duty, 
a charge of 25 per cent, is made on carpets brought into India from England, 
the question of abolishing or reducing the import duty may please bo 
considered so as to avoid the imposition of any duty on carpets sent from 
India to England, It may be pointed out in this connection that while 
exports from India to the United Kingdom are valued at Bs. 56,46,000, 
imports from the United Kingdom into India are worth only Bs. 1,77,000; it 
would therefore be to the advantage of this country to give up a revenue 
of about Bs. 40,000 in order to maintain its large export trade in carpets, 
and prevent it suffering by the imposition of a duty in the United Kingdom. 


Enclosure No. 2. 

Copy of letter dated the S5th August, 19Si, from Messrs. E, Hill and Com¬ 
pany, Limited, Nainital, to the Oovernment of the United Provinces. 

It has been brought to my notice that India levies a duty on English 
carpets imported into India and that England docs not on In^an carpets 
imported into England. As the representative of the largest exporters of 
carpets from India to England I beg to point out that I think this is a 
rery' great pity and the fact will T know, shortly be used by the English 
carpet manufacturers in an attempt to get Parliament to put a duty on 
Indian carpets. 

Indian cottage made carpets can easily hold their own In India without 
any assistance from a dut.y and the revenue from the import duty on 
English carpets is very small; if this duty could be removed, I feel sure it 
would be a very good thing for many thousands of Indian carpet weavers, 
as it would remove the English manufacturers best weapon in their coming 
attack. 


Messrs. C. M. Hadow and Company, Srinagar, Kashmir. 

Letter dated the 15th November, 1934. 

Inman Woollen Industby—Pbotecmon Enquiby. 

In the Civil and Military Gazette of November 12th, 19.34; I have seen a 
notice instructing that any firm which desires that its views should be 
considered by the Tariff Board should address their representation to you. 

I am consequently writing on behalf of my firm which owns one of the 
largest Carpet Factories in Northern India and which employs approximately 
1,500 men in normal times and has been in active operation for over 46 
years. 

Our firm earnestl.y requests the Tariff Board not to increase the Customs 
Duty on and Protection against wool yarns spun in England and which are 
imported into India. 

The present duty and protection on English spun yarns .should be ample 
to protect the Indian Woollen Industry and if it does not do so it is owing 
to inefficiency on the part of the Indian Woollen Industry. 

Against undue and unfair competition from Japan there may he cause for 
added protection and this does not apply to the case of woollen yarns spun 
in England. 

The Indian Woollen Yarn Industry has had ample time in which to grow 
up during the past many years behind the protective wall of substantial 
customs duties. 

I regret to state th.it if additional protection is given against English 
spun woollen and worsted yarns it will give a terrible blow (probably a death 
Mow) to one of the largest employment-giving industries in India hand-made 
carpet weaving. 

£ 
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This applies especially to the weaving of the finer and finest qualitie* of 
carpets for which Northern India is becoming more and more famous. It 
does not apply to inexpensive carpets such as are woven in Mirzapore and 
other similar areas. 

As regards giving protection to other branches of the Woollen Industry I 
am not in a position to speak but I do state confidently and authoritatively 
that to give additional protection at this time against woollen and worsted 
yarns spun in England will do incalculable harm and damage to the most 
important industry of hand weaving of fine quality rugs and carpets in India. 

I state positively that if the import duties on English spun woollen and 
worsted yarns are increased not only will the quality of the finest Indian 
hand-made rugs be irretrievably damaged but also a huge number of Indian 
workmen will be thrown out of work. 

Persia is India’s strongest competitor in the fine qualities of the hand¬ 
made carpet industry and Persia has no such undue protection against 
English yarns in fact the English yarns are welcome into Persia. 

India is having a great stmggle to-day to compete with Persia and 
additional duties on English Yarns will smash the Indian Industry. 

I do therefore request on behalf of many thousands of Indian workmen 
that no increased duty be sanctioned on English Woollen and Worsted 
Yarns. 


The Oriental Carpet Manufacturers (India), Limited, Amritsar. 

Letter dated the 17th November, 19S^. 

Indun Woollbk Indostby—Pkotbction’ Inquiry. 

The undermentioned views are expressed by the Orilenta! Carpet Manu¬ 
facturers (India)j Limited, Amritsar, Punjab: — 

A private limited company with a paid up capital of Rs. 12,00,000 
registered in the Punjab. 

Manufacturing Woollen Yams, Woollen Cloths, Woollen Blankets and 
Rugs,'Lohis, Tweeds and other woollen manufactures. 

Possessing up-to-date woollen carding, spinning and weaving plant, and 
ancillary machinery and plant. 

Employing 500 men directly in the mills and several thousands indirectly 
by the woollen carpet yarns, manufactured and distributed to the carpet 
weaving interests in Amritsar, Kashmir, Agra, Gwalior, Jaipur, Mirzapore 
and Bhadohi, 

It is observed that the Tariflt Board! require to he satisfied as to the 
undermentioned: — 

1. That the industry possesses natural advantages in the shape of 

abundant supply of raw material, cheap power, labour and a 

home market; 

2. That the industry is not likely, without the help of protection. 

to develop so rapidly as is desirable; and 

3. That the industry is one which will eventually be able to face 

world competition without protection. 

Each of these will he treated separately. 

1. Does the industry possess natural advantages in the shape of abundant 
supply of raw material? 

The staple commodity of woollen manufactures is wool, and wool is 
abundantly available in India. • 

Cheap Power. —Coal and electricity are available and the power required 
for a woollen mill is not more expensive than is required for other industrial 
and manufacturing undertakings. 
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Xabowr,—Labour is plentiful and as the percentage of skilled labour to 
the total labour force can, be quickly trained, there is never any dearth 
of labour. 

Home Markets .—Home Markets can be found for all the manufactured 
articles turned out by the Woollen Mills in India, providing they are safe¬ 
guarded against enfair foreign competition. All the articles manufactured 
are specially for Indian consumption, and would sell readily if cheap and 
shoddy substitutes were not allowed to be dumped into India from foreign 
countries at uncompetitive rates. 

2. The Industry is not likely, without protection, to develop so rapidly as 

is desirable. 

As a matter of fact, and as statistics of manufacture will show, it has 
not been so much a question of “ expansion ” during the past years, 
as, one of contraction. For the past six or eight years, Italy and Czecho¬ 
slovakia particularly, and of later years Japan, have been allowed to dump 
into Indian Markets “ shoddy ” goods, made of reclaimed woollen goods 
and mixtures. We would request therefore that duty be considerably raised 
on these shoddy goods and admixtures, since such articles are sold in India 
at cheaper rates than pure woollen goods, manufactured in India, and 
unfairly compete with Indian made goods. The importation of these goods 
has practically extinguished the manufacture of Indian hand-loom-blanket 
industry. 

In our case the curtailment in production on account of foreign com¬ 
petition is as under; —• 

1929. 19S0. 1931. 1932. 1033. 1934 

Woollen blankets • . Pieces. 45,000 43,000 3.5,000 30,000 5,000 Nil. 

Tweeds . . . Yards. 15,000 15.000 20,000 18,000 15,000 12,000 

J. Whether the industry is one which will eventually be able to face world 
competition without protection? 

Firstly; Protection will keep out unfair and unwarranted foreign com¬ 
petition. 

Secondly; Indian Woollen industries will develop. 

Thirdly: As mostly Indian raw materials and Indian labour is employed, 
it is protection to an indigenous industry. 

Fourthly: Indian sales for the products of the mills will expand and the 
articles will become well established on the Indian markets and will become 
known by the buying public. 

Fifthly: If protection is given to the Industry for a period of years, 
to enable it to recover from the present situation, the reason which has 
attributed to the depression will disappear and the general economic situation 
will, or should improve, to the extent of allowing the industry to again 
face competition and to do without further protection. 

It is desired that a protection duty on all imported manufactured woollen 
articles be levied, which at present unfairly compete with Indian Manu¬ 
factures, irrespective of whether they are made of “ pure wool ” " admix¬ 
ture ” or “shoddy”. These are: — 

Woollen Blankets and Rugs; Woollen Lohis; Tweeds; Serges; Woollen 
Cloths—wearing apparels and other articles at present manufactured 
in Indian Mills. 

It .should be noted tliat several woollen mills in India have had to close 
down on this account and the woollen handloom industry has practically 
ceased to exist. 

k2 
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Shaikh Gulam Sadik Woollen Mills, Amritsar. 

Letter dated the 17th November, 1934. 

We strongly support the representation of Messrs, uriental Carpet 
Manufacturing Company (India), Limited. We have got: a spinning iJlant 
and started weaving hand-made tweeds and blazer doth, but could not suc¬ 
ceed as shoddy made cloth and mixtures from Foreign countries were under¬ 
selling us, so we had to close our weaving department. 

We are very much anxious to expand our mills and make blankets, 
tweeds and blazer cloth, etc., but the closing down of several woollen mills 
in India and the practical extinction of hand-made woollen blanket industry 
is making us afraid to invest more capital. If we are given protection 
against unfair foreign competition which takes the form of shoddy blankets 
and other admixture materials dumped in Indian market: at very low prices, 
w'e would be prepared to expand/ our mills and thus give employment to 
labour. 

The writer would be very glad to give evidence before the Tariff Board. 

P./S.—Our above remarks also apply to shoddy and cotton woollen yarns. 


Messrs. A, Tellery & Sons, Bhadohi, Benaires State. 

Letter No. 1031, dated the 15th February, 1933, from the Chief Secretary, 
Benares State, Bamnagar, to the Secretary, tariff Board. 

With reference to No. 9-T. (2)-34, Government of India, Department of 
Commerce, dated the 20th October, 1934, received with the endorsement 
No. 784/T-99, dated the 5th December, 1984, from the Political Agent, 
Benares, I have the honour to enclose herewith copy; of a letter No. nil, 
dated the 26th Januai’y, 1935, from Messrs. A. Tellery & Sons, Carpet 
Manufacturers at Bhadohi, in the Benares State, received through the 
Collector of Bhadohi. 


Enclosure. 

Copy of a Utter No. n.il, dated the S5th January, 1935, from, Messrs. A 
Tellery & Sons, Limited, to the Collector and. Magistrate, Bhadoh 
District, Gyanpur, Benares State. 

Me TO THE Chief Secretaky’s noth No. 546/XVIII-86 of the 11th December, 

1934, AND ENOnOSTTKES. 


In our letter of the 4th .October, 1933, we only expressed our opinion 
on the free export of wool and its effect on the local carpet industry. 

But while we are still of opinion that the Indian wool industry needs 
protection our views of the method to be adopted now differs from the 
suggestion made in our letter of the 4th October, 1933, which is adopted, 
inmuld undoubtedly adversely affect .the Indian wool export trade. Karachi 
is the principal port of export of wool, most of which goes to the United 
Kingdom where consignments are auctioned and sent to America and the 
Continent. However, of late America has been drawing increasing quan¬ 
tities direct from India. 

If a duty was put on the export of wool the above trade would suffer 
considorably and the consequences instead of improving and stimulating 
the Indian wool industry would have the opposite effect. 

As we have been asked to express our views we beg to do so in con¬ 
nection with the Indian wool trade. 

It would undoubtedly be beneficial to all exporters and Indian consumer 
alike, that first, the standard of Indian wool should he improved. This 
could be achieved, so as to improve the Indian stock by the introduction of 
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sheep from Australia or Spain and the reservation of pastures for breed¬ 
ing purposes, and secondly, that the very extensive slaughter of young 
iambs, chiefly in Northern India, should be stopped, also the killing of 
sheep before lambs are born. 

The above is responsible for the loss of millions of pounds of good wool 
yearly, besides the alarming reduction of the number of sheep due to 
premature slaughter. 

The protection of sheep and the improvement of the quality of wool 
is the keynote towards making India a wool producing country on similar 
lines as Australia. 

Conditions of the Carpet Industry have changed considerably since 1923 
and since the last couple of years this industry has benefited under the 
protection of the Ottawa Agreement. 


Merchants’ Chamber of the United Provinces, Cawnpore. 

Letter No^, 6S53~34jC. 15, dated the SOth Noveniber, lOSi. 

Subject: Pbotbction to Woollen Industry. 

In continuation of this office letter No. 6o01-34/C. 15, dated the 17th 
instant, I have the honour to forward herewith a Memorandum containing 
the views of the Council of the Merchants’ Chamber regarding grant of 
protection to Indian Woollen Industry. I shall feel grateful if you will be so 
good as to acknowledge this letter. 


Enclosure. 

A memorandum: of observations suhmUted by the Council of the Chamber to 
the Tariff Hoard regarding the gaestion of protection to the Woollen 
Industry. 

Although the Indian Woollen Industry has hitherto made little he.adway 
compared to India’s two other big textile industries cotton and jute or 
although it is unlikely that the woollen industry in. this country will ever 
assume the dimensions of the latter industries, yet this industry has an 
economic importance which is admittedly of a superior character. Climatic 
conditions prevailing in Northern and North-Western India for nearly four 
months of the year render the use of some kind of woollen garments 
essential even by the poorest classes. In the absence of any reliable 
statistics regarding the output of cottage weavers, it is not possible to 
estimate the total consumption of woollen goods in India oven according to 
the present standard of living. But that such consumption is well over of 
the value of 5 crores of rupees would he evident from the fact that about 

crores of population or 25 per cent, of total Indian population live 

rnrder climatic conditions in which the use of woollen goods is a matter 
of necessity in the cold weather. 

2. In any examination of the question of protection to the Woollen 

Industry, the first question requiring an answer is whether India has her own 
resources of raw material or wool. Reliable data regarding India’s flock is 
not available. But according to rough estimate worked upon by the British 
Empire Marketing Board, India is said to possess 40 million sheep some 
of which, however, are not wool-bearing. The average yield per sheep in 
India is not higher than 3 lbs. per year. At this yield-rate India’s annual 

supply of raw wool may be estimated at 100 million lbs. This is exclusive 

of the Tibetan wool which finds its natural market in India and on which 
India, more than any other country oan always depend for feeding her 
spinning spindles. The supply from Tibetan source can be estimated at 30 
million lbs. 

3. It is not at all necessary, however, that India need have her own 
resources of raw wool in order to develop her woollen industry. Both United 
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Kingdom and Japan have built up their woollen industry based entirely on 
foreign scupply of raw wool, the importation of foreign raw wool in the case 
of former country being so large as over 900 million lbs. per year. Further, 
whatever may be India’s reisources of sheep-stock at present, their yield- 
rate admits of a great development under proper care. The point is brought 
home from the following statistics: — 

Sheep, Wool production. 





Millions, 

Million lbs. 

Australia .... 



106 

900 

India. 



40 

100 

United States of America . 



48 

484 

Argentine .... 



44 

329 

South Africa 



46 

290 

China . . . . 



50 

100 

New Zealand 



29 

266 

Soviet Russia 



133 

300 


It will be observed that Indian flock is almost the one with the lowest 
yield of 2^ lbs. against about 9 lbs. of Australian flock. 

4. Regarding other factors of development, power, labour and home 
market the Council do not consider they need make out any specific case 
for this industry, especially as the scope of the home market for woollen 
goods has been sufficiently stressed in the introductory paragraph of this 
memorandum. 

6. The growing competition of the foreign woollen manufactures especially 
of piecegoods with the Indian products would appear from a few simple 
statistics, as called below ; 

Value of total 
Import of import of 
woollen woollen gbods 

Year. piecegoods raw and 

(in million manufactures 
yards). (in crores of 
rupees). 

1931-32 .. . 6-6 1-62 

19.32-33.13-9 . 2-92 

1933- 34 . 11-5 2-54 

1934- 35 (six months) ..... 5-6 1-71 

The most marked feature of the position of competition at the moment 
is the large inroads which .lapan has made in the recent years in the 
Indian market. In 1931-32, her share of woollen piecegoods was •! million 
yards which she raised to 1-4 million yards in 1932-33 and 2 0 millions last 
year. This year her progress has been still amaaing, India having already 
imported in the six months of 1934-35 3-6 million yards. 

6. The Council of the Merchants’ Chamber of United Provinces do by no 
means, however, contend that Japanese goods are the only competing goods 
•in the market. Competition exists all along the line as regards countries 
of origin. But the inroad of Japan is the most phenomenal fact of the 
situation, 'For a correct appraisal of this situation it is nece.ssary to take 
into account a few more facts of a decisive character. In the first place, 
the J-apanese piecegoods are cheap in price but at the same time light in 
Weight, thus giving rise to the obvious inference that if specific duties are 
at all to be levied they have to be graduated according to the heaviness 
of the goods. Secondly, the Italian rugs which are hitting very hard one 
section of the Indian hosiery industry are manufactured from woolle.n rags 
and wastes which are collected from all over the European Continent. 
Thirdly, the Indian woollen industry is partly dependent on the foreign raw 
materials such as wool for tho manufacture of worsted and knitting yarn 
as also for the finer counts of weaving yarn. Here, however, the redeeming 
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fact is that the countries of supply are not those which are competitors in 
the Indian market with their woollen manufactures, these supplying countries 
being principally Australia and Persia. Fourthly, a large part of the Indian 
woollen industry is entirely confined to the weaving and knitting of goods 
chiefly with imported yam. The number of such pure textile mills may not 
exceed two dozens in the whole of India. But the number of manual weavers 
and knitters engaged in this branch of the industry is countless. 

7. The Council are now enabled to formulate their definite proposals 

regarding protection. They have given some anxious thoughts as to whether 
the duty on woollen yarn should be increased or not. Having regard to the 
fact that there are countless manual carpet-weavers near about Mirzapuf 
and knitters and weavers of woollen goods in Ludhiana, Jullundur, Amritsar 
and Lahore, they doubtless recognise that any raising of the yarn duty will 
adversely affect the interests of the manual workers as also of small mill 
concerns. But in the opinion of the Council, it would be a poor woollen 
industry of India if the spinning branch of the industry remains undeveloped. 
S'urther, there is clear evidence that both in the worsted yarn and knitting 
yarn Japan has been gaining much ground in the Indian market. The 
import Of Japanese knitting yarn in the six months this year has exceeded 

the total import of Japan in this line in 1933-34. In the circumstances 

and having regard to what proposals they have made later in this memo¬ 
randum, the Council are of opinion that the duty on non-British yarn 
should be raised to 35 per cent, leaving the duty on British yarn at 20 
per cent, as at present. 

8. Turning now to other manufactures—piecegoods, hosiery, rugs and 

carpets, the Council feel that the duty on British must at ■ least be raised 

to 30 per cent, and that on non-British to nothing less than 50 per cent. 

ad valorem. The seriousness of the Japanese invasion has already been 
emphasised in the earlier part of the memorandum, particularly in piece- 
goods and knitted articles. In shawls, Germany is the greatest manufac¬ 
turing competitor, although there has been a ^ight slackening of import 
during the last 12 months. In the matter of floor carpets, the Belgium 
imports provide the danger for the Indian industry. It would thus appear 
the enhancement of duty to 50 per cent, on non-British goods is perfectly 
justified. This additional 15 per cent, will only bring the woollen textiles 
on a par with the protected cotton textiles. 

9. In the case of British manufactures (other than yarn) however the 
Council strongly feel that a higher duty must be imposed on wool than in 
cotton. A 30 per cent, duty is the minimum which the Council would 
recommend, A good part of present day woollen industry being entirely 
confined to weaving and knitting the present narrow margin of difference 
between the rates of duty on British yarn and British finished goods is 
seriously prejudicing the weaving and knitting mills and manual weavers 
and knitters. Indeed the Council would have favoured a still higher duty 
but for the fact that such fine goods as worsted suitings and fine serges are 
not manufactured hy the Indian mills at present and that India must for 
some time yet to come depend on United Kingdom for their supplie.s. 

10. A point which the Council have considered at some length is whether 
any specific duty should not be applied on the woollen goods. They feel 
that wool tariff must in tjiis respect follow the cotton tariff. Accordingly 
they suggest the following scale of specific duty alternatively with ad valorem 
rates suggested, the higher one no doubt being the rate applicable: — 

For goods weighing less thaa 8 oz. per sq. yd. . Re, 1-12 per lb. 
For goods weighing less than 12 oz. but more 

than 8 oz. per sq, ,yd.„ 1-8 ,, „ 

For goods weighing less than 16 oz. but more 
than 12 oz. per sq. yd. , . . . . ,, 1-4 ,, ,, 

For goods weighing more than 16 oz. per sq. yd. ,, 1-0 ,, ,, 

In the case of knitted goods the specific duty is suggested at an uniform rate 
of Be. 1-12 per lb. 
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11. One more recommendation remains to bo made. Certain cotton knitted 
apparel, cotton coats, pullovers, etc., and fleecy undervests, coats, pullovers, 
etc., of non-British origin are now seriously competing with woollen hosiery 
goods. The Council suggest that they should be brought within the scope of 
the protective duties for woollen hosieries. 

12. A suggestion has also been made before the Council that an upward 
limit should be fixed in the case of import of woollen manufactures from 
Japan. Having regard to the alarming growth of Japanese import in recent 
years and the uncertainty which still prevails regarding the future of Yen, 
the Council incline to favour the fixation of such a limit and would commend 
it to the careful consideration of the Board, 


Marwari Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

(1) Letter dated the ith December, 193^. 

The attention of m.y Committee has been drawn towards the recent 
clamour raised by the Indian woollen industry for protection against imported 
foreign woollen fabrics. 

This news has not come as a surprise to the members of this Chamber 
as it has become patent that protection can be the only power in the hands 
of tho Indian industrialists to exploit the middlemen and the consumer, 
irrespective of the legitimate interests of their victims. It is actuated 
with this sense that my Committee has directed me to ventilate certain 
grievance.? of the commercial community against the appropriateness and 
justifiability of this demand of the Indian woollen industry. 

Be that as it may, it is not the end of this representation to dilate 
upon the various ramifications of protection, as a whole nor to deal 
thoroughly with all the aspects of the demand made by the abovementioned 
industry. 

As the bulk of the woollen trade of this port is handled by the members 
of this institution, I consider it more important, here to submit you the 
viewpoints of the traders and consumers of woollen goods. I need not 
repeat here that so far as piecogoods trade is concerned, this chamber has 
proved its authority, more than once, even before the Tariff Board. The 
opinions of this Chamber have been always held in deference hy the whole 
mercantile community where occasions have appeared. 

Our contentions against any enhancement of the present scale of import 
duty— viz., 33 per cent, on Non-British goods and 25 per cent, on British 
goods are;— 

(1) That this demand Of the woollen industry is premature. As it can he 
inferred from the available statistics, however incomplete and unsatisfactory 
they are, it becomes quite strikingly apparent what a wide gap lies between 
the proportion of imported woollen goods and manufactured woollen goods 
of the country. It is inferred that the home manufacturers cannot even 
meet the demands of one-tenth of the Indian population. You ma.y cal¬ 
culate what a misery it tells upon the average consumer, if his purse be 
penalised to increase the dividends of these industries which cannot oven 
meet the demands of a meagre population, 

(2) Moreover, the present scale of duty is sufficiently high, in view of the 
common necessity of goods imported and under normal circumstances. There 
cannot be any contention, I believe on behalf of the woollen industry 
that some foreign country is dumping goods here. Given all fair com¬ 
petition from every side it does not behave well an industry to seek undue 
shelter under protection when already it has got the shield of 35 per cent. 

(3) The manufacturers of the Indian woollen industry are to be classified 
as immune from any severe competition from outside as the bulk of their 
qualities are superior and corresponding prices considerably higher than the 
imported goods. It has been the strange hut sagacion,s policy of the 
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Indian mills not to devote themselves to these cheap qualities that were 
extensively imported from outside. Thus they have avoided competition 
as tar as practicable. 

(4) To give importance and help to an industry practically at the cost 
of the consumer and the middleman is to rob Peter to pay Paul. Could 
it he ever reasonable to tax the consumer for the sake of a few mills in 
these hard days. The industry must find out the protection in their own 
internal economies, in their own efficient labour and management, in their 
steady paces along with progressive lines in the use of latest machinery, 

(5) The traders, specially have had always to sacrifice themselves to the 
cause of the industry in the history of the Tariff Board although his 
throat has gone hoarse out of virulent protests against any protection be 
granted without any chance being given to him to express his difficulty. 
As usual in the course of trade, he haa larger stocks, he has more onerous 
future contracts, he has greater outstandings and more responsibilities than 
the industrialists, consequently his interests ought to occupy the premier 
attention of any Tariff making body. Moreover, according to elementary 
market rules, as has been so frequently verified in the history of tariff, 
the Indian consumers 35 crores in numbers- are not to be the least benefited 
by any enhancement of duty, as the market price of the home manufactures 
will be always in parity with the imported articles. Protection means 
higher prices for imported goods means higher parity for manufactured 
goods. 

(6) The consumer is to be doubly taxed. Firstly because he has to pay 
higher prices to the home traders and secondly because he has to pay more 
taxe.s to the state in order to fill the gap caused by the loss on taxes 
brought about by diminished imports. In the opinion of the Chamber it is 
too premature to consider any proposal for i^roteotion for the woollen 
industry at present. In end my Comniittee can only assure you to express 
its fullest thoughts on the subject when summoned for the same in the 
ensuing visit of the Board to Calcutta. 


(2) Letter No. 55, dated the SStk January, 1936, from, the Marwari Chamber 
of Commeree, Calcutta. 

I am directed by my Committee to send you under a separate cover 12 
copies, of a brochure published by my Chamber entitled “ Dangers of Pro* 
teetion to Indian Woollen Mill Industry ”. 

My Committee will feel obliged if you kindly circulate a copy each to 
the members and the President of the Board.- 

This brochure summarises the arguments of this Chamber against pro¬ 
tection and as such deserve the serious consideration of the Board. 

Enclosure. 

Pbbpace, 

The raison de etre of this brochure may be briefly stated. A representa¬ 
tion has been made to the Tariff Board by the Millowners’ Association of 
Bombay, on behalf of a number of Indian Woollen Mills for the grant of 
protection to the Woollen Mill Industry, Naturally enough, the protec¬ 
tionists have sought to point out the so-called advantages and benefits that 
would result from the granting of protection to this industry. But there 
is another side to the picture also. The peoples' voice must also be heard. 
The accompanying pages embody the considered opinion of this Chamber 
representing a very influential mercantile community very much interested 
in woollen trade. It endeavours to show how, given the protection asked 
for, the woollen handloom weavers are likely to suffer, how the hosiery 
indu.stry of Northern India, might become desolate, how the traders in 
woollen goods might he ruined, how the consumers shall have to hear the 
burden of taxation, how—in fact, the evil conseque.nce.s would far outweigh 
the chimerical benefits that may be theoretically expected. 
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W© would therefore oppose, the granting of any protection to the Indian 
Woollen Mili Industry, with all the emphasis we can command. 

Dangebs op Protection to the Indian Woollen Industry. 

When one finds only four members of the Indian Millowners’ Association 
of Bombay, petitioning the Indian Tariff Board for protection to the Indian 
Woollen Mill Industry one is naturally reminded of the famous activities of 
the Three Tailors of Today Street. 

To say the least, any demand fo.r special privileges and safeguards affect¬ 
ing popular rights must be representative in character. But the facts show 
that the claim for protection has been got up by only a few interested 
woollen millowners and is totally unrepresentative in character. 

Leaving the case of the woollen mill industry for the moment let us turn 
to the woo'llen handloom industry. 

The major portion of production of the Indian Woollen Industry is 
controlled by the handloom weavers, who are mainly dependent upon im¬ 
ported yarn wool and other articles of manufacture. In the same category 
fall the Hosiery manufacturers who, wholly and solely, depend upon import¬ 
ed woollen yarn : two-thirds of which is imported from foreign countries and 
one-third from inside the British Empire, the former *being subject to 35 
per cent, ctd valorem duty and the latter to 25 per cent, ad valorem duty. 

Evidently it appears that the majority of the woollen industry, com¬ 
prising the handloom weavers and the hosiery manufacturers, would in no 
ease countenance the suggestion of any protection to this industry. On the 
contrary any further enhancement of duty would be cutting at the very 
root of the industry as a whole. The present rate of revenue duty upon 
imported goods has adversely affected the handloom industr 3 >- and conse¬ 
quently should be reduced as far as practicable. The deficit in the Custom 
revenue will be ultimately met by increased employment and increased 
imports of goods into the country. The only sagacious course will therefore 
be to allow the handloom industry a free move rather than fasten on it the 
shackles of taxation. 

Furthermore, the handloom weavers can have no grudge against imported 
goods as these do not clash or compete with their products which are of 
different variety and quality altogether. 

It is apparent, therefore, that this demand for protection by the Indian 
Woollen Millowners is selfish, partial and unrepresentative. They are 
pursuing the French policy of " Calamniez, CaMmniez, il ne que sera quelque 
pas ”. “ Throw, throw, something at lea,st will stick.” They wish to shift 

the incidence of their inefficiency upon the poor consumers and traders. 

Not a Key Industry ,—The claim that the Woollen Industry is a “ .Key 
industry ” is an arrogant one. Any one acquainted with even the definition 
of a key industry will be astonished at this assertion. Far from being a 
‘‘.Key industry”, it is not even an important industry inasmuch as there 
is no mention of it in the Indian Industrial Commission Report. 

If any further arguments are needed to prove that the woollen industry 
cannot be a ” Key industry” the following may be advanced: — 

(a) Although the actual statistics of wool grown in India are not available 
yet, judging from import and export figures, it can be safely stated that the 
production of this commodity is not considerable enough. 

Ill 19.33, the total value of exports of wool was Es. 1,23,29,218, while the 
import figures are Rs. 42,12,188 for wool; Rs. 34,21,988 for yarn, Rs, 15,12,662 
for worsted yarn and Rs. 17,96,868 for knitting wool. 

The Home consumption is limited to about 18 mills only, accounting for 
about 5 million lbs., while the total production is estimated to be 7 millions. 

(b) The number of persons employed in the woollen mills seem to be about 
6,000 in 1932 and a few thousands in the handloom industry. 
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(c) The production of wool is confined only to a few tracts in India^—Sind, 
the Punjab, Rajputana, Nepal and the Terai. Hence the industry does 
not promise to be an AD-lndia one, even in the near future, 

(d) The total capital invested in the woollen industry is only about 
Rs. 125 lakhs so far as the mills are concerned and sundry investment in 
handloom industry not worth calculating. The total investment is too meagre 
to deserve the taxation of the whole lot of consumers, the consideration of 
whose interests is certainly of primary importance. 

Frevious Itejection of Petition. —The fallacy of the petitioners’ claim may 
be exposed on their own admission. For, when in 1930, six mills made a 
joint representation, the Government of India “ rejected the application for 
protection on the ground that the claim put forward did not satisfy the 
principles on which the Indian Government’s policy of discriminating pro¬ 
tection was based, since the protective duty would be imposed upon an 
article different in kind from and essentially inferior to that sought to be 
protected. The Government of India also indicated that such a duty, if 
adequate, for this purpose would have one of the two I’csults; either, it 
would give rise to the establishment in the country of an industry producing 
the inferior article in which case it would fail to achieve its object of pro¬ 
tecting the pure woollen industry, or, it would place a permanent burden 
on the Indian consumer and so contravene on© of the main principles laid 
down by the Indian Fiscal Commission. For these reasons, the Government 
of India held prirna facie that a case for reference of the Woollen Industry 
to the Tariff Board did not exist. The Government of India also pointed 
out that since the application had been received, the Indian woollen mill 
industry had been considerably assisted by the increase in the import tariff, 
which the revenue requirements of the country had caused them to impose 
and by the removal of the duty which had previously existed on woollen 
shoddies and rugs ”. 

There can be no clearer statement of the case against protection. And 
if the Government of India once rejected the petition why should they allow 
it to be reconsidered? There seems to be absolutely no justification for 
going back on their own judgment. The reasoning advanced in their reply 
aforesaid retains the same force even at the present moment. The quality 
of the home manufactures still in no way competes and compares with those 
of the imported articles. 

Take for instance, the shoddy goods, which are imported to the extent 
of ‘Rs. 34 lakhs annually. These do not compete with the Indian manu¬ 
factures, as they are made of rags and other cheap raw materials. If any 
protection be granted to-day, it will only help to molest the consumer, 
provoke inefficiency, tax the oppressed and retard the ma.nufacture of high 
class goods. Rotten woollen rags are unavailable in India as yet, while 
the demand of the poor Indian consumers for inferior goods is unabated. 
Any grant of protection will, therefore, result in foj-cing upon the consumer 
such high-priced Indian manufactures as he cannot afford to purchase 
normally. 

Arguments against Protection. —In considering the arguments against 
protection the Indian Fiscal Commission explains in detail the chief dis¬ 
advantages which are inherent in any system of protection, namely; 

(o) The risk of encouraging inefiBcient methods of production. 

(b) The danger of political corruption, and, 

(c) The possibility of combination of manufacturers, 

A little consideration will show that these will be most appropriately 
applicable to the present case. 

(a) In claiming protection for the woollen industry the petitioners state 
that “ adequate protection is necessary in order that the Indian Mills may 
enjoy a reasonable period of security to renew plant and reduce costs ”. 
Evidently, it seems to be confessed by the Indian woollen Millowners that 
their plants and machinery have not been renewed for a long time, in many 
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cases for as long as 12 to 15 years. Consequently, their methods of produc¬ 
tion are very inefficient, inexpedient and indiscriminate. They would never 
be able to stand upon their own legs, whatsoever be the amount of protec¬ 
tion unless their present plants are made efficient and up-to-date, as have 
been adopted by other competing countries. The very principle of protection 
will be violated if inefficient industries are protected. Protection, is meant 
sentimentally to give help to nascent but promi,sing industries. Could it 
be ever believed that with such old and antiquated stock India could com¬ 
pete with Japa.n and Italy where the progressive manufacturers adopt only 
up-to-date machinery and latest technical improvements. The Government 
of India were amply justified in their reply to the representation of the 
Indian Woollen Mills in January 1932 expressing their apprehension of 
encouraging inefficient production and giving rise to the manufacture of 
mixed articles rather than pure woollen goods. 

When fears of competition have not induced the manufacturers to keep 
abreast of the time by making necessary improvements no amount of security 
will have the desired result. It will only lead to further indolence. 

(b) Secondly, it has been lately the policy of the Indian Millowners to 
exploit the poor consumers and disorganise the bon-d fide traders by always 
clamouring for protection under the garb of Swadeshi movement. Merely 
sentimental as the India.ns are the name of Swadeshi has in many cases 
given support to indiscriminate ^protection. The very spirit and end of 
protection are circumvented to a g^at extent thereby. 

With the commencement of the \pittings of the freshly elected Assembly 
ej^ery underhand method will be employed by interested parties to win their 
cause. There is every danger of political corruption in these days. Now 
that India is in the throes of new constitutional reforms will it be judicious 
to aggravate this “danger of political corruption” by gra.nting indiscrimi¬ 
nate protection? 

(c) Thirdly, “ the possibility of combination of manufacturers ” is and 
always will h& present. This apprehen.sion is more than justified by the 
recent combination of manufacturers who have, in one voice, applied for 
protection. It seems to be no less than a conspiracy on the part of the 
manufacturer.s of woollen goods in this country to unite together and demand 
protection. 

With protection on their back and the poor Indian in front there seems 
to be no doubt that it is a simple process of exploitation which should in no 
way escape unacco.sted by the Indian Tariff Board. 

Evil Consequences of Protection .—This leads us to the consideration of 
the “loss that must be set again.st the gain to India from protection. The 
most important item is the burden of increased prices that protective duties 
will impose on the people.” 

There are two classes of the population whose interests as affected by 
protection are particularly considered by the Indian Fiscal Commission, viz,, 
(a) the agricultural and (b) the middle classes. Now these are exactly the 
two classes who buy cheap articles, specially clothing, in the market. 

(a) The Agricultural Classes .—^The sad plight of the agricultural classes 
have been frequently lamented by every Indian manufacturer or trader, but 
few have ever endeavoured to alleviate their misery. The demand of the 
agriculturist represent the demand of the whole country. If 75 per cent, 
of the population is in such an abyss of depression would it be worth 
while to add to their mi.sery? The prices of home-made articles have always 
been parallel to the prices of those, which are imported after paying heavy 
protective dutie.s. This has not only been verified in the case of cotton 
goods, hut practically in case of all imported articles. Even as it i.s, cheap 
cotton goods are denied to them, woollen goods are naturally more costly 
and protection would even more make it so. Such being the position, 
is it not just and proper to consider the case of the poor agriculturist 
sympathetically? 

The agriculturists are alreadj' ill-fed and ill-clad and to deprive them 
of their sparse winter clothing will be sheer inhumanity. Without their 
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humble piece of blanket they will be exposed to the risk of cold and chill, 
and their ill-health will be directly felt on Indian Agriculture as the Fiscal 
Commission has justly feared. 

Italian rugs and cheap Japanese articles have been comforting to a great 
extent, Cotton goods being proportionately more costly, woollen goods 
being naturally dear, the poor agriculturists had been withsl;anding cold by 
means of the Italian mixed rugs. Should this bare necessity be also grudged 
to the poor by a few capitalist covetous millowners? 

(b) The Middle Cltisses .—By “middle classes” the Indian Fiscal Com¬ 
mission mean mainly the professional, clerical and petty trading classes and 
in their opinion “ there is no doubt that they will be more adversely 
affected than any other by a policy of protection. The middle classes have 
a certain standard of living which entails expenditure on imported goods. 
Their cost of living will undoubtedly rise. The possibilities of equivalent, 
cr at any rate timely, expansion in their incomes are, however, limited. It 
is probable, therefore, that for some period they will feel the effects of 
protection more than any other class of the population.” 

These general observations apply particularly in the present case. 

The middle classes have been the real victims of unemployment and 
depression and desperation is rife among them. Their income is limited and 
their standard of living fixed and if their budget has to be expanded conti¬ 
nually by_protective duties upon their necessities, it will mean their further 
emasculation. Their burden will be increased, firstly, to pay the toll of 
protection; and secondly, to meet the deficit in the custom revenue caused 
by diminished imports which will neces.sitate new forms of taxation. In 
their case too Income Tax also creates havoc, for it is as fixed as the income. 
The mills will neither be able to contribute substantially to this head of 
revenue, for as long as the present rates of duty remain doubled, they will 
be only able to meet their cost of production. 

Leaving aside these two classes there are the upper classes who can easily 
afford to spend higher prices for country-made articles to their satisfaction. 
The Indian woollen millowners should count upon them for the disposal of 
their comparatively small output. 

Conditions of Indian Fiscal Commission not fulfilled ,—Let us now examine 
the three formulas enunciated by the Indian Fiscal Commission as being 
primarily requisite to decide favourably the claim to protection of a certain 
Industry. 

(a) The first condition to be fulfilled ia that the industry should posse.ss 

natural advantages. In the case of the Indian woollen mill industry, it is 

our contention that this condition is not fulfilled. Firstly, because India 

produces very poor quality of wool, hence better quality of piece-goods 

cannot be prepared. In fact, “ most of India’s wools are only suitable for 
the manufacture of very coarse tweeds made chiefly by handloom weavers, 
and rough blankets, travelling rugs and carpets.” 

The second difficulty is that the Indian wool is not rightly sorted, hence 
the sorting operation has become very expensive. Thirdly, India does not 
produce woollen yarn for fine hosiery and superior qn.ality piece-goods. A.s 
against these the case of Italy may be cited. “ Of the Italian wool, the 
Merino is not of a high standard, being somewhat lean and lacks fulsomeness. 
The fine cross-bred is an excellent hosiery type. Much of the wool is con¬ 
sumed in Italy but a fair quantity is exported.” 

Thus, when compared with its serious competitor Italy, India seems to 
be lagging behind in many ways. Firstly. India does not produce that high 
class cross-bread sheep wool that is produced in Italy, for hosiery manufacture, 
and secondly, India is wholly unable to produce the same at present. The 
maior portion of imported woollen goods are either superior quali+.v woollen 
piece-goods or inferior quality shoddy rugs. So that India does neither com¬ 
pare nor compete with the Italian cloth in many respects. 

Tt is stated that “ India produces annually about 90 million pounds of 
raw wool about half of which only is suitable for export. It may then be 
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Bssumed that the remaining 45 million lbs., are only useful for home manu¬ 
facture. Allowing 50 per cent, for wastage and inferior quality goods we 
find that about 22 million lbs., can be the only probable quantity of 
manufactured goods in the country, whereas the present importation of 
Woollen piece-goods is about 23 million-lbs., besides the home manufactures 
which can come to about 16 million lbs. all told. Thus it seems that India 
is not rich enough in wool to meet her total demand even in the near future. 

Furthermore, the very principle of protection is assailed if any protection 
be granted to the nascent Indian woollen mill industry frightened by the 
newly-started Italian shoddy mgs and blankets industry. Protection is 
usually granted to nascent industries to safeguard them against the com¬ 
petition of the long-established expert industries. But the blanket and rug 
industries had been started in Italy only in 1925. 

It is further argued that “ a prosperous Indian woollen industry would 
provide a great incentive to the production of finer wools in India, and 
add to the wealth of the country.” Even as it is, India has got to import 
vast quantities of wool from foreign countries. Why has not the wool 
industry prospered as yet? What steps did the woollen mills take to help 
the wool production? By religion, custom and temperament, however, 
Indians are averse to any form of animal husbandry and as such there is 
little chance of the development of sheep-rearing and wool production. Nor 
is there any great scope for sheep-farming in India, for the tracts devoted 
to pastoral industry hitherto are being gradually diverted towards agri¬ 
culture. 

(ft) The second condition of the Indian Fiscal Commission is 'that the 
industry should he one which without the help of protection is either not 
likely to develop at all, or is not likely to develop as rapidly as is desirable. 

The history of the Indian woollen mill industry reveals the fact that upto 
1929 the industry had been in a fairly prosperous condition, when not even 
the revenue duty existed. The competition before and at that time came 
from the long-established and highly technicalised industries of England, 
France and Germany but even then we do not find the Indian woollen mill 
industry ever complaining against it. So evidently it comes to .stand that 
the industry is inherently sti-ong enough to prosper without the help of 
protection. 

The complaint of the Indian woollen mill industry is that they have not 
suffered in the least from the imported wtoollen piece-goods but solely from 
the Italian shoddy ruga and blankets. This cannot be treated as a grievance 
against the imported woollen goods. It i-s not the fault of the exporting 
countries to send out goods that do not compare with the established 
quality. But as is the custom with us, we have been always shifting the 
burden of our inefficiency and laziness on to our neighbours. 

(c) The third condition laid down by the Indian Fiscal Commission i.s 
that the industry should be one which will eventually he able to face world 
competition without protection. 

Judging, however, from the present circumstances it does not seem 
feasible that India would he able to achieve anything without protection 
even after sometime. The avaricious policy of the millowners in keeping 
no reserves, their crude and old methods of manufacture, the dilapidated 
and worn machinery, want of research and improvement in the technique— 
all forbid altogether any dispensation of protection by the industry. In fact, 
protection has a great 'enervating effect in the long run. It can be helpful 
only for a short period. 

But even if given protection, the Indian woollen mill industry will not 
be able to achieve much. It will be seen from the Import figures that in 
1931-32 the imports from Italy was at its lowe.st. This was due to the high 
current of non-co-operation in India at that time. All .sorts of foreign mer¬ 
chandise were boycotted and frantic efforts were made on all sides to replace 
them by country-made good.s. Taking advantage of the situation many 
new industries were started in the country, hut what did an old industry 
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like the Indian woollen industry doP Why did they fail to secure their 
foundation when a situation exactly on all fours with the protection claimed 
for presented itself F 

“ WooUenistng Jute ."—To all intents and purposes the protectionists 
claim the same duties on articles which are made of pure wool and oh those 
which look like pure wool. This is, to say the least, is preposterous. If 
this principle be once admitted then what is the utility of scientific and 
industrial research for which so much money is being spent in all progressive 
countries of the Westp If the Italian people have succeeded in utilising 
waste wool and converting the same into useful products they deserve the 
highest credit. In the.se day.s of keen competition the most rigid economy 
should be practised. It will not do simply to decry one’s competitoi's. One 
should emulate their examples and try to outbid them. Indian woollen mill 
industry can try to manufacture substitute pioducts. We would hazard a 
suggestion, A French Chemif has succeeded in " wooJlenwing jute", i.e., 
converting jute into a fibre very similar to wool and serving the same 
purpose. Now that the jute industry in India is in a sorry plight and the 
jute problem is in the forefront of the public the Indian woollen mill 
industry would render real service to the country by utilising jute, the 
world’s monopoly of Bengal. They will then kill two birds at one stone. 

Specific Duty .—^Let us now consider the question whether any specific 
duty is justifiable. 

The present woollen tariff provides a specific duty of Rs. 1-2 per Ih. on 
woollen hosiery and woollen knitted apparel, that is to say, all hosiery and 
knitted apparel containing not le.ss than 15 per cent, of wool by weight; 
and on woollen fabrics, not otherwise specified, containing more than 90 
per cent, of wool excluding felt and fabrics made of shoddy or waste wool. 

The present scale of duties amply indicates that imported woollen hosiery 
containing more than 15 per cent, of wopi is practically a prohibition. The 
duty in some cases turns out to be 100 per cent, of the cost of production. 
Thu.s, for in.stance, a woollen sweater weighing about 2 Ib.s., costing c.i.f. 
about Rs. 2 has to pay a duty of Rs. 2-4. Such an onerous duty is never 
desirable upon an article of common necessity. Woollen goods which are 
highly essential for most parts of India, have to pay a larger duty than 
cotton goods even. In these days of economic depression, speoiali.sed com¬ 
petition and reciprocal trade policies of nation.?, it seems highly detrimental 
to the interests of the country to impose such a heavy tariff. 

On the other hand, the duty on shawls, lohis and other woollen fabrics ■ 
has worked out to be simply prohibitive. The Indian consumer ha,s been 
openly robbed of his legitimate rights of purchasing the cheape.st and best 
articles he desires. As a result of this policy shawls and lohis have been in 
some cases totally forbidden to enter India, not, however, on account of the 
competitive prices of the Indian manufactures which are even now in 
the face of such a heavy duty, equal to those of the imported articles. 
These revenue duties which are far more effective than protective duties 
have amply exposed the inherent weakness of the Indian woollen mill 
industry. It will he simply exemplar in the tariff history of the world if 
such heavy duties are allowed to remain on the clothing of the poor. 

Woollen Blankets and TraveUing Rugs .—Undoubtedly the importation of 
shoddy-made Italian rugs has captured the Indian market hut it does not 
necessarily indicate the diminution of production of these rugs by the 
Indian woollen mill industry. The Blanket manufacture has been only per¬ 
fected on a large scale by the Indian woollen mills in the last two years. 
Trading and marketing statistics undisputedly testify to the fact that the 
consumption of these articles has also increased correspondingly in a bigger 
proportion than it could be ever imagined. 

Before the advent of the Italian rugs, the poor and the middle classes 
had to reconcile to the use of cotton made Belgian or Dutch blankets. But 
the introduction of the Italian rug in the country proved a hoon for them, 
and hence the popularity of the article. The heavy woollen looms of Govern¬ 
ment jails have seldom been idle; on account of their reserved consumption 
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inside themselves. The hahd-loom weavers have suffered moie on account 
of the revenue duty imposed upon woollen, yarn, that h^s ruined the hand- 
loom woollen industry rather than the competition from Italian rugs, their 
quality being different from those manufactured in the country. The dura¬ 
bility of the Indian stnffi is twice greater than that of the Italia,n stuff, but 
the difference between the prices is not so much. 

Consequently, it is quite logical that Indian woollen industry does not 
require protection at all, because qualitatively Indian goods are twice better 
than foreign goods, whereas the prices of the former are only 20 per cent, 
higher than those of the latter. 

Prices of Bav) Wool. —The Indian woollen millowners have themselves 
shown that prices of wool in Italy and Liverpool in 1934 were 32 per cent, 
higher than those of 1931 while the prices in India were 27 per cent, lower 
than in 1931. Strangely enough, even armed with such advantages the 
Indian woollen goods manufacturers could not compete with the imported 
articles. In the raw materials only there thishaudicap of 60 per cent. 
(32 + 27) against Italy and Liverpool, yet even then Indian prices of blankets 
have been 20 per cent, higher than imported articles. Could it be imagined 
for a moment even, that protection will justify the bolstering up of such 
an industry which could not compete with a heavily handicapped industry 
of Italy. It becomes evident that India has a decided advantage in the 
raw material. She has all the raw materials, labour, capital and organisa¬ 
tion requisite for the woollen industry and still she suffers a loss in woollen 
goods manufacture—which is inexplicable. This furnishes another irre¬ 
futable proof that Indian manufacturers are inefficient, badly organised, 
unenterprising and injudicious. If the Government of India ever condes¬ 
cends to extend their helping hand, indiscriminately though, to such an 
industry it would mean further undesirable encouragement of inefficiency 
and wastage. The poor Indian who covers his person from cold in the 
winter by cheap imported shoddy riigs will be either exposed to the clemency 
of the season or be taxed to starvation simply to fill the pockets of those 
who deserve no sympathy at all on account of their own inefficiency and 
indolence. The woollen millowner has never expressed any sympathy for 
the poor wool grower while purcha-sing raw wool nor has he ever tried to 
help him to improve the quality of the commodity, hut to-day when necessity 
has arisen he wants to exploit him under the garb of sympathetic senti¬ 
ments. Indian woollen mills import about 7-2 million pounds of wool out 
of their total manufacture of 15 million lbs. of woollen goods. Their apathy 
towards the Indian wool growers is thus apparent. Then again, although 
imports of Italian trugs have increased by progression apparently at 
reduced prices, yet the quality of the stuff has a.lso been proportionately 
deteriorating. So, qualitatively speaking, there does not seem to be any 
real diminution in prices. 

Quota System. —Over and above these arguments we might point out the 
mischievous results of any quota system, the fallacy of which ha.s been 
realised by many. It will at once prove a great boon to a few Indian 
woollen mills to get the whole market reserved for themselves and rob the 
poor consumer with impunity. In every item of international trade, the 
only relief to the Indian manufacturers appears to he the quota system. 
This s.ystem is highly to be deprecated and can never be approved by the 
trading community. To put barriers against 'the smooth flow of trade is 
sheer injustice as well as highly dangerous. Its implications have always 
provoked chagrin and contempt in the trading community. 

Worsted Yarn for Weaving, Hosiery Yarns and Knitting Wool. —India 
has developed a good hosiery industry in the Punjab specially, depending 
Jnainly on imported woollen yarn. A large number of people are employed 
in it and the Province has at last found a prosperous industry even in these 
days of depression. Amritsar, to-day, is the beehive of the woollen hosiery 
industry. The whole hosiery industry would be ravaged if any idea of 
protection be entertained against woollen yarn. The Indian woollen mills 
are unable to meet the demands for woollen yarn by the Indian hosiery 
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industiy. Their prices are also higher while their facilities to the traders 
are niggardly. So it will be a severe encroachment upon the poor handloom 
weavers’ right of enjoying an uninterrupted method of protection. 

Conclusions. —Considering all the circumstances, we are inclined to 
suggest that the disadvantages of any protective tariff to the Indian woollen 
industry would be as follows: — 

1. It would encourage the inefficiency, carelessness of the Indian woollen 
millowners and the exploitation of the consuming public by them. 

2. An article of daily necessity of the poor, which in no way competes, 
either in quality or in prices, with the home manufactures would he unneoea- 
sarily prohibited in this country. 

3. The attention of the wool grower would be confined to the production 
of inferior grade wool. 

4. The Government will he deprived of a great share of customs duty 
and also of Income Tax on account of the deficits of the traders. 

5. A wide market for India’s wool would also be closed, as a reciprocal 
and retaliatory policy of other importing nations. 

6. The woollen handloom weaver will be ruined as his raw material will 
be highly tariffed, 

7. The trading and the consuming cla.sses will be very hardly hit. 

8. All. the principles of discriminate protection laid down by the Indian 
Fiscal Commission will be transgressed as explained above. 

Endeavour has been made in the foregoing pages to expose the fallacy 
of granting protection to the Indian. Woollen Mill Industry, and the risk 
and danger which are attendant upon any such false step. We have tried 
to enumerate some of the evil consequences that might follow the granting 
of such protection—how for instance, the Indian Woollen handloom weavers 
are likely to be ruined, how the hosiery industry of Northern India might 
become desolate, how the traders in woollen goods might suffer, and finally 
how the consumers shall have to bear the burden of taxation. 


Karachi Chamber of Commerce, Karachi. 

Letter No. 20-h. c. 27, dated the 6th December, 19Si. 

I am directed to refer to letter No. 922, dated the 17th November, 1934, 
addressed to yourself by the Honorary Secretary, Delhi Piecegoods’ Asso¬ 
ciation, Delhi, a copy of which has been forwarded to this Chamber, and 
to inform you that this Chamber supports the representation made by 
that Asssociation. 


Punjab Chamber of Commerce, Delhi. 

Letter No. 9271629134, dated the 10th December, 1934. 

The Committee of the Chamber have had before them for consideration 
copy of a letter No. 922, dated the 17th November, 1934, which the Delhi 
Piecegoods Association, Delhi, has addressed to the Board in connection 
with the enquiry which the Board is at present conducting into the claims 
of the woollen industry in India for grant of protection. The Piecegoods 
Association approaches the problem from the standpoint exclusively of 
importing interests and recommends to the Board that the present duty 
on woollen articles of 35 per cent, and 26 per cent, on non-British and 
British goods respectively should not be increased and that the specific duty 
of Rs. 1-2 per lb. should be abolished as it applies to a class of goods 
which does not come into competition with indigenous manufactures. It puts 
forward the view that the grant of protection to the industry in addition 
to the present high level of import duties constitutes an unwarranted 
burden on the consuming population and it is of opinion that if the industry 
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with the advantages that the present level of high duties affords is unable 
to oojnpete with foreign manufactures it must be inefficient to a degree 
that pending rationalisation it has no claim to protection from the Govern* 
ment. 

The Chamber, as representing manufacturing and importing interests, 
has difficulty in putting forward a unanimous opinion and therefore refrains 
from pressing any particular view on the general question. For the same 
reason it finds it difficult to support the views of the Piecegoods Association 
though on the point which the Association puts forward for the Board’s 
consideration that goods not coming into competition with indigenous manu¬ 
factures and goods of a kind which are not produced locally should not be 
prohibitiyely taxed on importation the Committee of this Chamber are 
thoroughly in agreement. 

The Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay. 

Letter No. 3075, dated the 19th Becemher, 1934. 

With reference to the Resolution of the Government of India, Commerce 
Department, No. 9-T. (2)/34, dated the 20t.h October, 1934, I am directed 
by the Committee of this Ohamhpr to send to you hereby their views on the 
question of protection to the Indian Woollen Industry. 

After the passing of the Safeguarding of Industries Act in 1933, Govern¬ 
ment introduced in the Legislative Assembly a Tariff Amending Bill, by 
which additional duties were proposed, among other things, on certain 
woollen materials. I am sending to you herewith a copy of the communi¬ 
cation, which m,y committee then addressed to the Government of India, 
from which it will be observed that even before this reference to the Tariff 
Board, my committee had pressed the claims of the Industry for protection. 

In this connection, my committee have seen the case submitted to the 
Board by the woollen mills. They do not, at this stage, wish to enter into 
a detailed examination of the same. They would generally support the 
tlaim of the Industry for protection. In the opinion of my committee, the 
Industry .satisfies the conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission for 
protection; it has the natural advantage.s and, from the experience of the 
past few j'ears, it could be safely said that without such protection, the 
Industry is likely to go to the wall. It should also be possible for the 
Industry to stand on its own legs ultimately, although at the moment 
it is difficult to form an estimate as to the period for which protection 
would be necessary. 

The Tariff Board will have during the course of their investigation, 
evidence as to the extent of protection that will enable the Industry, 
firstly, to face the foreign competition and, secondly, to consolidate its 
position. As has been mentioned nay committee dp not wish, at this stage, 
to enter into the details; but all the same they must emphasise that the 
Board ffiould give adequate consideration to the needs and requirements 
of the Industry and recommend a liberal measure of protection. 

My Committee presume that in due course the Board, as usual, be 
issuing a questionnaire. They would then, if necessary, deal with the 
matter in greater detail. 


Enclosure, 

Copy of letter No. S68, dated, the 1st February, 1934, from the Secretary, 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber., Bombay, to the Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, Department of Commence, New. Delhi. 

I am directed by the Committee of this Chamber to draw the attention 
of Government to some serious defects in the new Tariff Amending Bill 
now being considered by the Indian Legislature in the provisions concerning 
protection to the indigenous wcxilten industry, and to address Government 
on the same hereby. 
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In the first plai.o, my Committee would like to point out that the 
proteotioii vvhicli Gorcrnmont propose to grant to the indigenous woollen 
industry under the now Bill does not in any way protect the industry so 
far ns important items like woollen rugs, blankets, .shawls, knitting wool 
and weaving yarji are concerned. These aro among the largest lines of 
manuiactiues of the carious woollen mills in India which are still faced 
with tlio evcrincroasiiig menace of unfair foreign competition. In order 
tliat the iiiterosis of the Tudian Woollen ililis may be adequately safeguarded, 
my (iommiltee would strongly urge the imposition of specific dtity of 18 
anna.s per Ih. on the items mentioned ahovo along with the ad vidoreni 
duty, whatever is higher. 

My Committee note that in the provisions of the new Tariif ,4mcnding 
Bill, British woollen producw are exempted from tiie application of the 
specific duly, llicy I'cel convinced that as far as the indigenous woollen 
industry is concerned, the competition from tiio United Kingdom on account 
of its exemption would not only continue as before but it would bo con¬ 
siderably imueased becau.se imports from Japan and other non-Empiro 
countries affected by tlic specific duty would be lai'gely captured by the 
United Kingdom. The plight of the indigenous woollen industry would, 
thereforo, be as serious as before, and the principal object of the Bill, 
viz., protection of the indigenous industry from outside competition, would 
he frustrated. My Committee regrot to note that in.stead of .securing an 
adequate mc.asuro of protection to the Indian Woollen Industry from foreign 
oonipctitioli, it i.s sought to secure further Imperial Preference for the 
ririlisli woollon iiidiislry. They, therefore, .strongly urge that the British 
woollen piocegoods, .should not be exempted from the imposition of specific 
duties. 

My Committee understand that representation from the indigenous 
v.-oollon industry have already been made to Government on the matters 
referred to above. Tbev trii.st that Government would bo pleased to favour¬ 
ably consider the same and modify the new Tariff Amending Bill on the 
lines suggested above. 

Buyers and Shippers’ Chamber, Karachi. 

(1) Nide Ti'.giiidinii iiaad-spmi and hand-inaven irooUen (Kltadi) doth. 

It has beeu geuorally found that wherever raw wool is obtainahlo in 
plenty, there is nlwny.s a sort of hand-spinning and hand-weaving industry. 
Wo have some details about the Taluka of Thar in Sind where the popu¬ 
lation is about 20(),0f)0 (two kacs) compri.sing mostly very poor people who 
maintain themselve.s on agriculture and depend for their produce simply on 
rainfall or who m.ake a liveliliood by roaring cattle, particularly sheep. 
These people shear wool from their sheep, spin the yarn by takli or 
eharakha and weave it into cloth,. They sell yarn us well as cloth. Yarn 
is sold at about ll.s. 65 per maund. 

There is an .Ashram at Gadro in tho Thar District called the Gandhi 
Asluam whole the hand-spun and haiid-wovon cloth is made. The following 
particulars, it is hoped, will bo useful; — 

(1) Capital invested in the Ashram is about lls. 15,000. 

(2) In the lust 4 yeara about Ils. 24,000 worth yarn was purchased 

by the Ashram and woven into cloth valued at Us, 50,000. 

(3) In tho last 4 .\car.s woollen cloth worth about Us. .38,000 was 

purchased by tho Ashram from the weavers of the place. 

(4) Wool yarn worth about Us. 12,000 is sent outside from this 

Taluk.a every year. The v.alue of raw wool sent out from this 
Taluka is approximately Rs. 1,00,000 per year. 

(ft) The annua! exports of woopllen cloth from this Taluka, over and 
above the dispatches made from tho Ashram approximate, in 
value, Rs. 50,000. 

r 2 
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(6) The number of persons from whom woollen yarn and woollen 

cloth is purchased from the Ashram is about 1,500 in this Taluka. 

(7) The Taluka is capable of producing yarn on a very largo scale, 

but for want of proper disposal of the woollen cloth in hand, the 
purchase of yarn has to be restricted, and consequently the 
spinners have to restrict spinning yarn in absence of adequate 
demand. 

Wo give the above information with the hope that the members of the 
Tariff Board will be good enough to consider the question of hand-spinning 
and hand-weaving of wool in all its aspects, as this indigenous industry is 
the means of living of a great many of the Indian populace, in nearly 
every province, ail very poor peopile who earn their livelihood, as stated 
above, from land and from cattle. It is therefore very essential that the 
Tariff Board should make suitable recommendations to lift this industry 
from its present low position, to enable the Nation as a whole to reap the 
full benefit of its development. This leads us to the question of sheeji 
breeding, which we discuss in the succeeding paper. 


(2) Some notes regarding Wool. 

(By Mr. Hoshang N. E. Dinshaw, Chairman.) 

India produces something like 75 million lbs. of wool. This is a great 
and flourishing industry in Australia and it produces more than a quarter 
of the world’s requirements. Australia’s wool represents one-half of the 
fine quality of Merino wool and as a result of sheep breeding in the space 
of three generations, the yield has been brought up from 4 to 8) lbs. of 
Merino wool per year and instances are not unknown where breeders have 
been able to get as much as 35 lbs. of lovely fleece from sheep. Needless 
to add these rams command very high prices, and some of them fetch as 
much as 600 guineas and there are .scores of cases where as much as 2,000 
guineas has been offered for a ram and refused. The history of the progeny 
of one ram sold for 5,000 guineas reveals that the breeder has refused 3,050 
guineas for one of its issues. 

Wool production is one of the most beneficient form of pastoral wealth 
apart from its great value as a cottage industry, and no efforts should be 
spared by the Government of India in raising the quality of wool of which 
as we have mentioned India produces close on 75 million lbs. so as to 
bring in larger return to the wool farmer. This they can do by importing 
rams form Australia or Argentina. The ewes of Persia are also well-known 
for their fleece and are in great demand in the sheep breeding world. 

Apart from the wealth that the sheep yield in its wool, they are of 
immense benefit to the farmers ati large owing to the rich manorial pro¬ 
perties of their droppings. In a poor country like India where the margin 
of wealth fades into the border line of poverty, every effort should be 
made to encourage an industry of this type so as to enlarge the range 
of remunerative employments of poor peasants whose mainstay in life 
is the product of their labour on their lauid. This object could be achieved 
by the Animal Husbandry Department by paying special attention in 
improving the breeding of sheep-stock and my Chamber would urge with 
all the emphasis at their command that the Live-stock Officer should be 
specially asked to make a study of this important branch of pastoral 
industry and Government should budget special amounts for provision of 
sheep studs scattered all over the country, if rural uplift of the peasantry 
now condemned to a state of perpetual and hereditary indebtedness is to 
be actively pursued. 

The question is not difficult of achievement as plenty of suitable material 
exists in the shape of Bikaner and Hissar Dale stock: if special attention 
is devoted to the introduction of these breeds in tracts of unremunerative 
sheep world of India which whilst requiring the same nourishment, care 
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and labour do not return anything like the clip that improved breeds 
yield ' both in weight and quality of the shearing, and they are gradually 
eliminated and replaced by the better type of sheep, a very advanced step 
will have been taken in the desired direction. 


Madras Chamber of Commerce, Madras. 

Letter dated the Slst December, 19Si. 

Protection to the Woollen Industbt, 

The attention of my Chamber has been directed to certain representa,- 
tions made to you by the Delhi Piecegoods Association as contained in their 
letter No. 922 of the 17th November last, and I am instructed to inform 
you that far from being able to support these representations, my Chamber 
is not in agreement with any part of the case placed before you by the 
Association. 


Chamber of Commerce, Bombay. 

Letter No, 351366, dated the ith January, 1935, 

Proposed protection to the Indian Woolden Mill Industry, 

1 have the honour to forward herewith for the information of the Tariff 
Board a copy of a report drawn up by a Special Sub-Committee of the 
Chamber representing the importing intermits of the Chamber. I am to 
add that the case for the local industry, in so far as the interests of 
members of the Chamber are concerned, has been dealt with by the 
Bombay Millowners’ Association. 


Enclosure. 

The Chamber op Oommercf, 

Copy. 

Bombay, 19th December, 1934. 

Report op the Spbci.al Sub-Committee. 

Proposed protection to the Indian Woollen Mill Industry. 

We were appointed by Committee Resolution No. 672, dated the 28th 
November, 1934, to take evidence from members interested in the importa¬ 
tion of woollen goods and to draw up any representation which importers 
may desire the Chamber to put before the Tariff Board. 

We accordingly invited members interested in the importation of woollen 
goods to meet us in the rooms of the Chamber on Tuesday, the 11th 
December, 1934, but only two members responded to the invitation. After 
careful consideration of the views put forward by these members and an 
exchange of our own views on the subject we recommend that the Com¬ 
mittee of the Chamber should make a representation to the Tariff Board 
strongly opposing any increase in the import duties on woollen goods for 
the reason that the Indian Woollen Industry does not fulfil the three 
general conditions mentioned in the Government of India’s reference to the 
Tariff Board as essential before an Industry can qualify for protection. 

We give below our reasons for this opinion separately in regard to the 
different classes of goods affected. 

Goods Manufactured from Shoddy which include over 90 per cent, of ihe 
Blankets and Bugs {excluding floor rugs) imported.—The Indian Industry 
does not manufacture such goods at all. There is no organisation for 
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collecting rags for manufacturing shoddy nor is there sufficient material 
in the country. Goods made from shoddy are different from and essentially 
inferior to goods made from new wool and cannot he considered as com¬ 
peting directly with them. Any extra duty on shoddy goods would there¬ 
fore place a permanent burden on the consumer. It is admitted that the 
cost to-day of manufacturing limited quantities of shoddy blankets in India 
is about 10 per cent, higher than the cost of similar imported goods 
including 26 per cent, import duty. Owing to the disadvantages mentioned 
above it is most improbable that the cost of manufacture in India could 
be reduced or that the total output could be increased to supply the 
needs of the consumer. The Government of India expressed this same 
opinion in 1932 and in our opinion the situation has in no way changed 
ill favour of manufacture in India. In fact the industry in, Italy, Germany 
and Poland has since then improved its organisation for the purchase of, 
rags as well as for manufacture and distribution so that India to-day is at 
a still greater disadvantage than in 1932. 

Goods manufactured from virgin wool (including mixtures). —The bulk 
of Indian wool is only suitable for the manufacture of Carpets, very coarse 
blankets known as “ Kumblis ” and coarse tweeds such as are made on 
handlooms (for the latter there is only a very small market indeed). 
No wool of the class produced in India is imported. About SO per cent 
of the crop is consumed in the manufacture of these goods and 50 per cent 
is exported for the manufacture of carpets in other countries. The carpets 
made in India are quite different from those imported from Persia and 
Asia Minor. The Indian carpet industry to-day is able to supply the Indian 
market and export a surplus production. It would not benefit in any 
way by an import duty on carpets. The imports of blankets made from 
virgin wool are negligible as are the types of tweeds mentioned above. 

About 20 per cent, of the imports of woollen pieoegoods are coarse 
serges, greatcoat cloth (army cloth) and flannels which are successfully 
manufactured in this country. The present revenue duties seem to be 
adequate protection for the Indian manufacturers of these lines. Reference 
to the Indian Trade} Journal will show the number of contracts which go 
to them at cheaper rates than importers can offer. By efficient organisation 
the economic output can be greatly increased without additional protection 
which would be an unnecessary hardship to the consumer. The balance 
of f^he imports (excluding bleached woollen muslins from Japan) is made 
up of goods for the manufacture of which there is practically no organisation 
in India. They are mostly goods of lighter weight requiring labour with 
a high standard of skill and efficiency .which is not available in this country. 
There are only one or two mills in India producing such goods (from 
imported wool and/or yarn) and we understand that their price is about 
80 per cent, above the price of similar imported goods. 

A duty sufficiently high to render possible the development in India 
of an industry for the manufacture of these goods would be a tremendous 
burden on the consumer for whom woollen clothing is an absqlute necessity 
in winter. In our opinion such a burden would only be justified if Indian 
manufacturers were in a position to show that within a very short time 
they would be able to hold their own without protection. Even if evidence 
to this effect were forthcoming it would hardly seem that the present time, 
when the spending power of the consumer has been greatly reduced, is 
opportune for materially increasing the cost of an article so necessary to 
him in winter. 

The importation of Japanese Bleached Woollen Muslins has deprived 
the Indian mills of their market for shawls and lohis. This is the only 
important line in which the import trade is developing in direct com¬ 
petition with and to the detriment of, the Indian mills. In view of this 
development which is likely to be extended to other lines of woollen goods 
now being manufactured' in India, we suggest that a quota system be 
introduced on the basis of the imports from all countries during the last 
10 years. 
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Delhi Piecegoods’ Association, Delhi. 

Letter No. Q22, dated the 17ih November, 193i. 

It is outside the focus of this Association to go into elaborate arguments 
as to the necessity or otherwise of protective duties on imported woollen 
goods in the legitimate interest of the indigenous woollen industry. It is 
likewise slightly out of place in this connection to discuss the normal 
import duty on woollens for ordinary purpose of revenue. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that a reference to both these aspects and points 
of view may, ..and perhaps will, be necessary and unavoidable in any very 
thorough and exhaustive dealing on the subject, and this Association will 
always endeavour to dwell more at length on these aspects if and as they 
become necessary. At the present moment we feel called upon to make 
what might be termed “ A negative assertion ” with all the emphasis at our 
command and being fully confident of the excellent reasons therefor; and 
this negative assertion is to the effect that at the very least there should 
not be any increase on the present rate^ of import duty on woollens of 
36 per cent, on non-British goods and 25 per cent, on British goods. This 
Association if further convinced of the justifiability of calling upon the 
Grovernment to abolish the specific duty of Be. 1-2 per lb. for the simple 
reason that this duty is entirely misconceived! in that a large proportion 
of imported goods bearing this duty is in no way competing with or clashing 
against the interests of indigenous manufactures, inasmuch as the total 
output of the Indian mills is not nearly enough to meet the demands at 
reasonable prices, i.e., at prices above which the average consumer cannot 
and will not pay, and such higher prices therefore will simply bring the 
quantity of consumption, and with it necessarily the revenue, plumb down. 

These are two definite demands which we feel justified and compelled to 
submit in the interest of both the trade as well as the consumer. As has 
already been stated, at this stage and in this connection, these are the 
minimum demands with reference to the import duty on woollens and there¬ 
fore do not by any means constitute all that this Association has, had, 
or might have to submit on the relevant subject. We feel that at this 
stage it would suffice to record our general views and assign reasons there¬ 
for of a general nature and such as can be stated within the shortest 
compass. 

If the protection and the encouragement of the indigenous woollen 
industry- be the principal object of the high import duties, then the fact 
should not be lost sight of that the interests of such other classes of the 
population as are not interested in or represented by the manufacturers 
of woollens in this country, and which other classes composed of the con¬ 
sumers and of the various classes of the people engaged in the import 
trade, constitute a much larger proportion of the population as well as of 
the legitimate avocations pursued in this country, shotild not he placed in 
jeopardy by according any undue or disproportionate preference to the 
interests of a smaller section of the population. 

Furthermore, we most seriously contend that should the woollen industry 
of the country find itself unable to compete against foreign manufactures 
with the help of such tariffs as specially appertain to non-British imports 
and even as appertain to British imports, then the industry is indisputably 
and inherently inefficient and has no normal right to call further upon the 
resources of the tax-payer. Any industry which merely reckons on being 
spoon-fed to the extent of demanding more protection than the Indian 
woollen industry enjoys at the present tariff rates, can never be a source 
of profit or advantage to the country or to itself, and should be held 
to stand in need of fundamental reorganisation or rationalisation before 
it can call upon the country to help it at the cost of the tax-payer. 
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Then again even if it were possible for the Indian woollen mills to turn 
out manufactures at prices satisfactory to themselves as well as to the 
consumers, it would be a long time before anything like the entire demand 
of the maikets in India can be met without considerable quantities of 
imports. There are certain popular classes of goods in steady demand which 
are of Continental European make and which are not at all manufactured 
by Indian milk nor by Great Britain, and therefore the imports of these 
classes of goods cannot be held to clash with the interests of Indian manu¬ 
factures or of British trade. Such goods are what are known as shoddy 
wool manufactures. These goods are extensively used by the middle and 
the poorer classes of people of this country and are extremely popular 
owing to the fact that while they are heavy and warm, they are at the 
same time presentable in appearance and very cheap in price. Now these 
goods which have been used in this country for a long time are tariffed 
at the maximum rate of 35 per cent., which has the effect of penalising 
the poorer cla.sse8 in an article of necessity, while affording no assistance 
to either the British trade or the Indian woollen manufacturing industry. 
This Association has no hesitation in contending that the duty on this 
class of goods, viz., shoddy wool manufactures, should be considerably reduced 
in the interest of both the consumer and the trade. In con.sequence of the 
above the revenue is not likely to decrease as the lowering of prices of 
poinilar goods would tend to increase sales, and such increased sales are 
bound to more than make up for the deficiency caused by the lowering in 
the incidence of taxation. 

In this connection we have to remember that it is not in all parts of 
India that wool is of secondary necessity, almost bordering on superfluity 
or luxury. Such may be the case in some parts of the Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies. But in the entire plains of Hindustan from the Bay of 
Bengal to the Afghan frontiers and pai-ticularly in Northern India, which 
is the field of operation and interest of this Association, cheap but heavy 
and warm and serviceable woollen goods are of sheer necessity against the 
cold and longish winters, and to deprive the bulk of the population of an 
article of absolute necessity by raising the prices otherwise than in unavoid¬ 
able incidence of production or in fair competition, of trade would hardly 
seem justifiable. 

It must not be forgotten that the prosperity of a country does not 
wholly and solely depend on its industry, but equally, if not even more, 
on its trade and hence the inteiests of the trade ought not to be sacri¬ 
ficed at the altar of industry. The trade is as much entitled to due 
protection from the State as the industry. In this particular instance the 
trade employs a much bigger section of the population than the woollen 
industry, although the trade has not been so vocal in its demand as the 
industry. If by erecting high tariff walls the imports of foreign countries 
are virtually banned how would India be able to dispose of her raw 
products.? The export of Indian raw products is as important for the well 
being of the masses as the protection of the industries. The fact should 
not be lost sight of that the Government of India were compelled to make 
an agreement rvith Japan almost under compulsion with a view to find 
an outlay for the Indian cotton. The cry raised particularly in Germany 
and Italy against the import of Indian raw products should also be borne 
in mind. 

In making these submissions, this Association wants the fact to be 
noted that it constitutes one of the largest and most influential mercantile 
group in Northern India with strong interests in the principal markets, 
representing a vast capital outlay and with re.sources and commitments 
involving expenditure on and employment of thousands of people, who are 
both bread-winiters and tax-payers. By virtue of its services to the com¬ 
munity and its experience and importance in trada and it.s large contri¬ 
butions to the Exchequer both directly and indirectly, it feels entitled to a 



certain amount of deference in all counsels concerning commercial affairs, 
and this fact is borne out by the continuous support and approbation it has 
consistently received from the various Chambers of Commerce and other 
commercial organisations in this country. While therefore this Association 
is avowedly in existence in the interest of trade, involving, as has been 
stated, the interest of a large section of the bread-winner class of the 
population, it has taken very seriously into consideration the interests of 
the bulk of the population, viz., the consumers, in viewing the question 
duties on woollen goods. 


Association for the Development of Swadeshi Industries. Delhi. 

Letter No. 7789, dated the 17th November, 193i. 

With reference to the resolution of the Government of India No. 9-T. (2), 
dated October 20, in which Tariff Board has been directed to hold an enquiry 
into the claims of Woollen Industry for protection, we beg to advise that we 
are sending our representation (7 spare copies) under separate cover for due 
consideration of the Board. If any further information or statements are 
required we are at your disposal. 


Enclosure. 

Memorial submitted by the Association for the Development of Swadeshi 
Industries, Delhi, to the Tariff Board, for their favourable consideration 
while considering the question of grarding protection to the Woollen 
Textile Industries in India, as per liesoluiion of the Government of 
India in the Commerce Department No. 9j7-S, dated October 20th, 1934. 

The position of the Woollen Industry in India is next to that of the 
Cotton Textile Industry in its importance to the economic welfare of the 
country. As a matter of fact it is of greater importance than the sugar, 
the wire nail, and the steel industries of India which have received a limit¬ 
ed protection. Unfortunately the Woollen Textile Industry has so far never 
received any consideration from the Government of India, and had to fight 
out its way unprotected against the onslaughts and dumping of powerful 
foreign countries in the Indian market. In this unequal fight, many Indian 
manufacturers had to go into liquidation, and some, which have so far 
escaped a total ruin, are existing on account of the voluntary protection 
given by the public psychology of the present time—“ Buy Indian ”. With¬ 
out any regard to the comparative prices, the woollen piecegoods manufac¬ 
tured in India has found preference over similar goods of foreign make even 
though the latter were by far the cheaper than the former. The present 
Indian manufacturers of woollen goods will not long survive as they cannot 
depend on purely public sentiment which is always transitory. The move¬ 
ment of Swadeshi—Buy Indian—^has had its origin with the political activities 
of the Indian National Congress, therefore it rises or falls as the activities 
of the Congress increase or decrease. For a long time Italy has been a 
formidable competitor, and during the years 1933 and 1934 Japan has also 
jumped into the market and has made the competition extremely acute. 
Indian manufacturers are doomed unless a sufficient measure of protection 
is granted to them immediately. In dealing with the claim of the Woollen 
Industry for protection, the Tariff Board, in accordance with the directions 
of the Fiscal Commission, has to satisfy itself: — 

(a) that the industry possesses natural advantages, 

(h) that without the help of protection it is not likely to develop at 
all, or not so rapidly as is desirable, and 
(c) that it will evontnally he able to face world competition without 
protection. 
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;Whethee ihb Woollen Textile Inbcsthy Possesses Natueal Abtantaoes. 

While considering this question we have to bear in mind the following 
four essentials constituting natural advantages for the success of an 
industry; — 

1. Raw materials, 

2. Skilled labour, 

3. Capital, and 

4. Market. 

1. Eaw Materials .—^In India sheep-farming is a side occupation of the 
agriculturists of the Punjab, Kashmere, Baluchistan and other hilly districts 
of almost all the provinces. All the qualities of wool ranging from the finest 
to very coarse ones are available. The exact figures as to the quantity of 
raw wool available in the country cannot be ascertained but from good 
authority we learn that in the Punjab alone there are more than 4J million 
sheep. From the statement No. 1 (appended herewith) which indicates 
the quantities of raw wool exported from India from 1928-29 to 1932-33, a 
rough estimate of the quantity of the raw wool in India can be formed. 
From this statement it would also appear that it is no longer advantageous 
to India to export her raw wool because the average price of wool in 1928-29 
being 13 annas 10 pies per pound, has fallen so low as As. 6-1 per lb. in 
1932-33, moreover, it cannot be denied that the more a country exports her 
raw produce in return for manufactures the less benefit she will get from 
the Law of Increasing Return. 

We therefore conclude that there is an abundant supply of raw materials 
available in India as the quantity of raw wool exported is far greater 
than the quantity of the finished goods imported and it is sufficient “ to 
ensure the almost undisturbed possesssion of the home market and at the same 
time it will keep open opportunities for large sales abroad ” 

2. Shilled Labour .—The woollen textile industry is one of the oldest 
industry in India, before the advent of the machine-age, India was one of 
the principal countries which manufactured woollen cloth, rugs and shawls, 
so much so, that even now, Kashmere is renowned for its shawls and 
Miraapore for its carpets throughout the world. In Kashmere it is almost 
a cottage industry and some of the finest specimen of shawls and cloth are 
produced from hand-spun yarn on handlooms. There are also many centres 
scattered over all the provinces where woollen cloth is produced on handlooms 
and there are ten big mills having about 2,100 looms and 85,000 spindles. 
The mills are well organised on modern lines. During the last few years an 
attempt has been made by the All-India Spinners Association to organise 
the scattered labour .skilled in spinning and weaving. It has been successful 
to a very great extent in reviving the old knowledge which is self evident 
from the large range of varieties of tweeds, pachminas, shawl-cloth and 
patties, made by hand in different designs and qu^ities, which has been 
placed in the market. 

From this we conclude that skilled labour is easily available on compara¬ 
tively cheap wages, beoau.se in Indio standard of living amongst the labour 
is lower than that of the foreign countries. 

3. Capital .'—Capital in India is not shy, hut the Indian Capitalists would 
not come forward unless there is some security offered to them against 
foreign dumping. It is evident from the fact that. the capitalists have 
risen to the occasion and have very rapidly multiplied the number of the 
sugar mills producing sufficient quantity of sugar to meet the consumption at 
home as soon as protection was extended to the Sugar Industry, Capital 
in India is available and would be forthcoming if protection is extended to 
woollen industry so as to give a sense of security to the capitalists. 
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4. Market .—In woollen textiles the main requirements of India can foe 
classified under the following main heads: — 

(i) Blankets and rugs. 

(ii) Piecegoods— 

(u) Lighter varieties such as serges. 

(6) Heavier varieties such, as tweeds, flannels, etc. 

(iii) Worsted yarn for weaving and knitting. 

(iv) Shawls. 

(v) Carpets, 

(vi) Hosiery or knitted goods. 

The statements No, 2 to 6 (appended herewith) indicate the quantities 
imported under the above mentioned heads to meet the demand of the 
country. In the beginning only a very limited quantity of blankets and rugs 
of a very high quality was imported from England for the use of Europeans 
or aristrocracy in India. The appendix No. 2 shows the gradual increase 
in the quantity of imported rugs and blankets from 62,156 lbs. 16,539 rugs 
(approximately) in 1921-22, to 5,119,678 lbs. 1,279,919 rugs (approximately) 
in 1933-34. This rise in imports is due to the fact that Italy commenced 
exporting to India blankets and rugs made of shoddy on cheap rates in 
attractive designs and during the last two years Japan has also come into 
the market and is making attempts to introduce inferior qualities in attrac¬ 
tive designs on very cheap rates. This increased, import every year of 
blankets and rugs made of shoddy has replaced the cheaper varieties of 
“ Blankets ” and also “ Lohies ” of inferior qualities made on handlooms. 
The rugs and blankets made by Indian mills directly from Indian wool also 
considerably suffered in popularity. As a direct result of this about 5,000 
looms in Gujrat (Punjab), and many, more all over the country and some of 
the woollen mills had to close down. The blankets and rugs made from 
shoddy imported from Italy and to some extent from Japan, although very 
beautiful and attractive, do not wear well and in the long run they are 
more expensive to an in’dividual consumer than tho.se made in India out of 
pure wool. 

If protection is given against the import of blankets and rugs of cheap 
variety and specially those made from shoddy imported from Italy and Japan, 
the handloom industry which has failed in Gujrat, Kangra Valley, Kashmere, 
Punch Valley and Laddak Valley and also some of the mills which have 
suspended shall revive and in the near future new factories would com© 
into existence to meet the entire demand of the country as by raising a tariff 
wall the imports will diminish and market will be available. 

Piecegoods .—In woollen piecegoods, so far as light goods or serges are con¬ 
cerned, almost all the principal countries have been flooding the Indian mar¬ 
ket with their products, and are setting up a very keen competition against 
Indian manufacturers. The recent influx of Japanese worsted serges in the 
market has threatened the Indian manufacturers to extinction. Japan ha.s 
taken full advantage of her favourable exchange and organised methods of 
purchasing wool in large bulks. The imports from Japan in the year 1931-32, 
were 121,.390 yds., but during the year 1933-34 the figure has sprung up to 
2,090,419 yds. From what we have observed in this in the local market, we 
surmise that in 1934-35 the figure will probably swell to eight digits as from 
' the figures available for the five months from April to August, 1934, we find 
that out of the total imports of 3,360,400 yds., Japan’s share is 2,362,824 yds. 
In case of heavy qualities such as tweeds and flannels the matters are still 
worse. This variety of goods is generally purchased by the middle and the 
poor classes. The purchaser of this quality of doth is generally less intelli¬ 
gent and consequently he finds it hard to distinguish between the pure woollen 
quality which is really strong and good cloth and the imported goods 
generally supplied by Italy which are made of shoddy or mixed fabrics. As 
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ihe tweeds imported from Italy are softer in touch and brilliant in design, 
the purchaser of this class is more easily led away by the finish of foreign 
goods. The tweeds made in Kashmere on handlooms out of pure wool, do 
not find favour with him although the latter are more durable and more 
eerviceable in winter and at the same time a little cheaper than the former. 
All-India Spinners Association at Srinagar has done much constructive work 
in bringing out many designs in Kashmere-tweeds and has been successful 
in introducing very cheap varieties of tweeds, so cheap as As. 6 per yd. 
(single width) to suit all pockets but it has not attained a full measure of 
success because the shoddy cloth even though higher in value is better 
finished. 

We are sure that when protection is given the hand weavers would benefit 
the most. Those who are still idle will find work. 

Worsted and knitting yams .—The Indian Woollen Mills, Limited, of 
Bombay, Oawnpore Woollen Mills, Limited, Oawnpore, Dhariwal Woollen 
Mills of Dhariwal, Raymond Woollen Mills of Bombay and Dharamsi Morarji 
Woollen Mills of Bombay are all equipped with the best English Machinery 
for producing worsted yarns for w'eaving and knitting purposes. So far as 
we know they are making their yarn from Indian wool. If an opportunity 
is given to those mills by removing the unfair competition they will be in a 
position to meet the demand of the country for all the qualities of yarn. 
The discovery of the process of manufacturing artificial wool from Jute by 
some foreign countries has made the position of these mills more difficult 
and unsustainable because the yarn produced from a mixture of artificial 
wool and rayon waste is more attractive and in appearance is just like the 
yarn made of pure wool. We have in our possession a range of the samples 
of yarn and cloth made of such mixtures, which if required we shall place 
at the disposal of the Tariff Board. 

ShoMls .—^As for shawls, India imports a very large quantity both of the 
embroidered and of the plain qualitie.s. The embroidered quality is imported 
mostly from Germany. The plain qualities are imported' from Germany and 
France and compete against the shawls which are manufactured in the Punjab 
on handlooms and also by some of the mills. The imported qualities are 
made of single warp and consequently they feel softer but are not lasting. 
The Indian Mills' have been using double warp and consequently the shawls 
made by them are more rough but more durable than the imported ones. 
The price of the imported qualities is lower than the Indian shawls, conse¬ 
quently the consumers very often prefer the former. Japan has also started 
sending shawls to the Indian market. There has been a gradual rise in 
the import figures of the shawls during the last ten years with the result 
that about 9,000 handlooms are lying idle in Northern India alone. Fnless 
there is a check placed on the import of shawls it seems impossible for the 
Indian manufacturers to regain the lost market. 

JJosiery and Knitted, goods ,—^Tha Government of the Punjab took a lead 
in establishing an institution in Ludhiana to train persons in the .art of 
hosiery and knitting and it ha.s further encouraged the people in the Punjab 
to starting hosiery industry on small scales. As a result of this a large 
number of small scale factories have come into existence in the Punjab, 
besides there are also some big factories which are equipped with modern 
hosiery plants. Within the last few years a very large range and varieties 
of hosiery and other knitted goods have been placed by these factories in 
the Indian market, but Germany and Japan, being more experienced and 
far advanced in the line, have been dumping so m\ich so. that the Indian 
industry which is yet in its infancy is reeling under their blows and will not 
be able to sustain long unless some measure of protection is given. 

Carpets .—The principal countries which are manufacturing carpets are 
India, England and America. Only a fine artistic quality of carpets is being 
manufactured in Persia. Carpets in India are generally made of pure tvooI. 
France is exporting to India carpets made from Jute or cotton which are 
very cheap and attractive. On account of the imported varieties, the 
ancient industry of India is greatly suffering, 
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Conclusion .—In India, the woollen industry possesses all the natural 
advantages and has a great future before it. In Japan they have to import 
wool from neighbouring countries, yet they are so very successful; there is 
no reason why in this vast country this industry should not flourish especial¬ 
ly when there are so manj' natural advantages in its favour which other 
countries importing their goods into India do not possess. The most natural 
question which would arise at this stage is “ how is it that with all these 
natural resources at her command India should have lagged behind other 
countries P ” The answer to this question is very simple. During the regime 
of East India Company high tariff walls were raised in England against 
Indian merohandise and when industries in England, which were at that 
time in theii' infancy were growing the doctrines of Laissez Faire and Free 
Trade were adopted for India. Tariffs were imposed only in India for the 
purposes of revenue and not for the protection of her nascent industries. 
This policy was continued by Government of India even much later than 
1910 when Sir G. Fleetwood Wilson while introducing his financial statement 
imposing additional taxation disowned all ideas of imposing duties for protec¬ 
tive purposes as would be evident from the quotation of his speech at the 
time: 

“I hope I shall not be charged with framing a Swadeshi Budget in 
the sense which may be seen indicated on Bryant and Mays match boxes 
(Support Home Industries) I think swadeshi is good; and if the outcome 
of changes I have laid before the council result in some encouragement 
to Indian industries, I for one, shall not repent it, but I would emphasise 
the fact that the enhanced custom duties are attributable solely to the 
imperative necessity of raising additional revenues.” 

It is for the first time in 1920 that there was a relaxation in the doctrine 
of free trade when in February, 1920, in moving, the Viceregal Council, for 
the appointment of a committee to examine trade statistics and to report 
whether or not it was advisable to apply to the Indian customs tariff a 
system of preference in favour of goods of Empire origin Sir George Barnes 
for the first time made it clear that the time had arrived to re-examine the 
question of tariffs from a different point of view. So until the year 1921, 
no protection whatsoever was afforded to any of the industries in India 
unless it was by an accident. 

During this long period other countries, specially Italy and Japan 
increased their woollen industries to stupendous heights and started import¬ 
ing into India all varieties of cheap woollen textiles while the half-starving 
industries in India were extinguishing in quick succession during the period. 

It is on account of a persistent policy of the Government in keeping India 
as an open market to all the nations that the Industries in India and special¬ 
ly the woollen industry could not grow as in other countries. 

(B) That without the help op protection it is not likely to hevelop at 

ALL, OR NOT 80 RAPIDLY AS IS DESIRABLE. 

We have already discussed some of the salient points relating to this 
aspect of the case, while discussing the question of “ Market ” and the 
reason why this industry could not succeed in India inspite of all the natural 
advantages in its favour. 

While discussing this question whether woollen textile industry is likely 
to develop at all we have to take into consideration the analysis of the cost 
of production of the present day and also to what extent it can be reduced, 
and doing so we shall be indirectly discussing the third (3) important point 
“that it will eventually be able to face world competition without protec¬ 
tion ” we therefore propose to take up both of these points together. 

While considering whether this industry deserves protection the most 
important factor to be considered is the position of the relative costs under 
normal conditions. Italy and Japan, which have made a very keen competi¬ 
tion in the Indian market against the country made woollen goods, are the 
countries where wool is not locally available but they have to import wool for 
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the purpose of manufacturing goods, from other countries naturally the cost 
of production of goods in Japan and Italy cannot be lower than that in India 
under normal condition. Since the abandonment of the Gold standard by 
many countries in succession, there has been a great fluctuation in the foreign 
rates of exchange. Japan took a judicious advantage of the position and the 
fluctuation in the money-market, and herself abandoned the gold standard 
at such a moment as was the best suited for the industrial advancement 
of the country. By careful manipulations in exchange, she wa.s successful 
in acquiring a very large quantity of raw wool at extraordinary low rates. 
Under these extraordinary circumstances the position of relative costs at the 
present time should be taken into consideration. 

Under normal condition the cost of production in India would certainly 
be favourable. Since the year 1921 the woollen industry in India has not 
been allowed a full scope and had to face a very keen competition with the 
foreign countries which took full advantage of the foreign rates of exchange 
and continued dumping their goods in the Indian market and at the same 
time during this period they carried on their research work and discovered 
“ artificial wool ” and methods of production of woollen textile from shoddy 
and mixed fabrics. During all this time the Indian manufacturers suffered 
heavy losses and consequently could make no improvements to stand the 
competition. If protection is granted to this industry for a sufficient num¬ 
ber of years the Indian manufacturers would be able to assimilate modern 
methods of production and will be able to work to their full capacities and 
devote more time in improving their products and at the same time lower 
their cost of production than it is now. Protection to the woollen industry 
will not only help the Indian manufacturers but it will go a great way in 
improving to condition of Indian agriculturists, those who have adopted 
wool weaving and spinning as a side occupation and also those who are 
carrying on sheep farming. The latter will find a ready market for their 
raw wool at home at a better price than they get by exporting it to England 
to be sold by auction at the Liverpool market. 

Additional advantages which India would derive from protection .—In 
Statement No. 6 (appended herewith) it would appear that India in the year 
1932-33 exported 32,249,000 lbs, of raw wool for a declared value of 
Rs. 1,33,29,000 and in the same year imported woollen goods (including 
goods made of shoddy and artificial wool), 14,314,000 lbs., at a value of 
Rs. 2,61,70,000. Similarly in previous years the relative proportion of 
exported raw wool and the imported finished product is almost the same. 
This gives an average of export of raw wool at an average cost of As. 6-1 per 
lb., and import of wool in the form of finished products at an average cost 
of Re, 1-13-3 per lb. Again by comparing the quantity of the raw wool 
exported and the quantity of the finished product imported we find that in 
the year 1932-33 the proportion is 16 ; 7 and in 1928-29, it is 7 : 2. From 
these figures we conclude that India is sending out at an average 3 times the 
quantity of raw material at one-fifth of the price she has to pay for the 
same quantity of finished product. If instead of exporting the raw material 
India was to export finished products she would fetch five times the value 
for her wool and the total gain would have been in the year 1932-33, about 
5 crores and in the year 1928-29, about 20 croros. 

We therefore come to the conclusion that it is not in the interests of 
India to export her raw wool and send it to the Liverpool market to be 
auctioned but the country’s best interest would be served if India is to utilize 
her raw material and convert it into finished goods and then sell it in 
countries where natural raw wool is not available. This would ultimately 
lead to India’s prosperity. 

2. Protection would lead ultimately to the welfare of the villagers in 
India because sheep farming would become all the more lucrative than it 
is at the present time. Mr. R. Banford, M.R.O.V.S., I.V.S., live¬ 

stock expert of the Government of Punjab, has expressed his opinion that 
^eep farming is lucrative and there is a great scope of improving the 



existing qualities of wool by cross-breeding Indian sheep with Australian 
jnarino sheep. 

Before we close, we wish to place the fact before the Tariff Board that 
India is importing very large quantities of secondhand and cast off garments 
and blankets which are sold in the market. As there is no separate head 
provided for it and it is included under the general heading “ apparel ” we 
are unable to form an exact estimate of the quantity or value of its import. 
We can only say that India is probably the only country where such a com¬ 
modity is allowed to enter. Even in Africa it is not admitted. This very 
adversely affects the woollen textile industry because these secondhand 
garments and blankets are sold at extraordinarily low prices so much so 
that an overcoat can be had for about Rs. 2 each, the sewing charges of 
which alone would be more than the value paid for it. The import of such 
products should be totally banned or at least a prohibitive duty should be 
imposed. It is an insult to the self-respect of India that such articles should 
have been or should in future be permitted into the country. 

Another point, we wish to lay stress on, is the fact that during the Great 
War, when import of woollen goods was exceedingly difficult and the demand 
of woollen piecegoods for military purposes bad risen very high, the manu¬ 
facturers in India had successfully met the demand. There is no reason why 
they should fail to meet the country’s demand if the import of woollen 
textiles diminish on account of protection tariff. 

India is described as an agricultural country where a majority of her 
population is dependant on agriculture. Failure of crops is followed by 
untold miseries, privation and general slump in trade and commerce. No 
remedy for the evils of famines could be complete unless diversities of occupa¬ 
tions be introduced which would draw the surplus population from agricul¬ 
tural pursuits and lead them to find the means of subsistence in manufactures. 
Unless there is co-ordination of agricultural and manufacturing industries, 
India’s economic position shall not improve. With the exception of the great 
ports and one or two inland industrial towns, there are no great industrial 
centres in India, and the towns of Northern India have been for years in a 
state of industrial decay. What is wanted urgently is a period of industrial 
reconstruction in India which might .stimulate the growth of new inland 
towns and the revival of some of the old cities. 

Industrial reconstruction in India will readily affect the national tempera¬ 
ment and character of the people. The buzz of industries, the increased 
profits and earnings of the people, would change their mental outlook and 
would restore feelings of self-confidence. When industries become thriving, 
they open the gate-way of various occupations of various kinds to all men, 
and every man can take up that which suits him best and people are 
stimulated to work and enterprise. 

Protection to woollen industries in India will be another step in the right 
direction towards industrial reconstruction. It would afford a permanent 
insurance to agriculturists against famine, and bring about revival of many 
industrial centres in the Punjab, Rajputana, Kashmere and United 
Provinces. 

The woollen industry in India is very old, but it is suffering from tem¬ 
porary atrophy and should be regarded as an infant industry pro tempore. 
In India, there is a class of efficient entrepreneurs trained up, the capital 
is accumulated which is self-evident from the fact that there has been a great 
fall in the Bank-rate of interest, a skilled labour force is in existence—all 
these facts show that protection should be given for the advancement of this 
industry. 

We recommend that effective protection should he given to the woollen 
industry in India for at least 20 years to enable it to stand the world 
competition. 



Should any of the portions of our memorial seem obscure requiring further 
explanation, we shall willingly send our representation to appear as a witness 
before the Board when it is holding its sitting in Delhi or at a place near 
about Delhi, when we shall place before the Board a collection of samples to 
Illustrate our assertions made in this memorial. We earnestly hope that this 
memorial will receive its due consideration and will be helpful to the Hon’ble 
Member of the Board in arriving at a definite decision on such a momentous 
problem as the claims of the woollen industries in India to protection. 
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Grand Total . 22,465,000 6,13,76,000 21,500,000 3,03,82,000 
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Hindustani Mercantile Association, Delhi. 

Letter dated the 5th December, 193i. 

I am iastructed to bring to your notice that my association consists of 
merchants^ importers and commission agents mostly doing business in cotton 
and woollen goods. The membership consists of about 600 members (firms) 
in this Association. 

My Association in its meeting held on 1st December, 1934, considered 
the recommendations made in their letter dated the 17tli November, 1934, 
by the Honorary Secretary, The Delhi Piecegoods ABsociation, Delhi, and 
passed a resolution to the effect that my Association fully endorses the 
views expressed by the said Association in every respect and strongly urges 
tho Board to give effect to those proposals. 


Blanket and Shawl Traders’ Association, Calcutta. 

Letter dated the ISth December, 19Si. 

Ite. Peotbotion to Woollen Industby. 

1 am directed by the Committee of my Association to inform you that 
this. Association views with grave alarm and concern the recent demand 
for protection to Indian Woollen Industry made by a few interested members 
of the Bombay Millowners’ Asscwiation and to register the most emphatic 
protest of this Association to the grant of any such protection for reasons 
of economic welfare of India. 

For one thing, the woollen industi'y is not at all a key or basic industry 
as claimed by the petitioners. The import trade in woollen goods is by, 
far more important than the woollen industry itself. Any protection to 
the former will naturally mean ruination of the latter and the serious 
economic consequences of such a false step will be readily realised. 

The protection to the woollen industry will benefit a few capitalists, who 
will feed fat on the poor consumers, whereas it will dislocate the trade 
in woollen goods depriving a far greater number of persons engaged in it 
of their legitimate remunerations. 

From the consumer,?’ point of view the matter assumes a more serious 
aspect. The products of the Indian woollen mills are used by compara¬ 
tively richer people who can afford to pay a little higher price, if necessary, 
for the safety of the industry admitting for arguments’ sake that the 
Indian woollen mills do require more substantial patronage. 

But the users of the imported w'oollen goods are poor people, the dumb 
millions of India, who are enjoying the blessings of cheap products. Any 
enhancement of price of these goods necessitated by the grant of protection 
will be a burden on them. They are already ill-fed and ill-clad and it will 
bo sheer cruelty to deprive them of their only equipment for the winter a 
piece of blanket or rug and allow them to run the risk of exposure to cold. 

Furthermore, any grant of protection to the W'oollen industry chiefly 
identified with woollen mills, will adversely affect the liandloom woollen 
industry which is very much before the public eye at present, now that 
even the Government has taken practical steps to promote this important 
cottage industry, it will be simply ridiculous to take away with the left 
band what is given with the right. 

Lastly, any grant of protection to the woollen industry might easily throw 
out of employment a very large number of persons engaged in trade in 
woollen goods at this time of widespread economic distress which situation 
will surely add to the existing discontent in the country. 

Taking all the above factors into consideration, it will be safe to conclude 
that the grant of protection to the woollen industry will result in imaginary 



profit—if at all—whereas its all-round economic consequences cannot be any¬ 
thing but disastrous to the country and general public. 


Karachi Indian Merchants' Association, Karachi. 

Memo, dated the 19th December, 193i. 

(By Eai Bahadur Shivratan G. Mohatta.) 

My personal views which are shared by my colleague are that the existing 
customs duty on foreign woollen cloth should be increased by about 10 per 
cent, and a corresponding excise duty be levied on the woollen mills. The 
amount thus realised from the mills by way of excise duty should be 
distributed as a subsidy to recognised organizations that produce hand 
made woollen cloth and depots should be opened in wool producing districts 
such as Thar Parkar, etc. The individual manufacturer of hand made 
cloth should sell his finished cloth to these depots and receive the value 
of his cloth, plus subsidy from them. 

In this way, not only the mills will continue to be protected against 
foreign competition hut the handloom industry will also get a great impetus 
and support. 

The consumer of foreign or Indian made woollen cloth will not mind 
to pay a slight increase in price because he will have the satisfaction of his 
poorer brothers getting the benefit of his' sacrifice by way of a subsidy 
derived from the excise duty on mills. 

Moreover, it is an admitted fact that improved quality of wool should 
be produced in India. This can only be done if special attention is given 
to sheep breeding by opening breeding farms in wool producing provinces 
like Sind and Rajputana, etc. For this purpose, it will also be necessary 
to leave adequate pasture lands for grazing purposes. 

Private enterprise for improving sheep breeding will never come forward 
unless there is a demand for Indian wool from the mills. The Indian 
nulls will not take up the wool produced in the country so long as the 
price for Australian wool is not made higher. 

It is therefore advisable that some small duty should be levied on 
imported wool used by the mills. The amount thus realised from this 
together with a subsidy granted by the Government should he spent on 
improving eheep breeding. This is a very important matter and require 
immediate action. 

In my opinion if the above suggestions are adopted, it would not only 
mean the encouragement of sheep breeding and protection to the handloom 
indu.stry but protection to the-,mills will also be increased as sought for. 


Bombay Woollen and Fancy Cotton Piecegoods Merchants’ Associax 

tion, Bombay. 

Zetter dated, the l,Hh February, 1935. 

I am directed to enclose herewith for your information copy of a letter 
find telegram addressed by my Association to the Government of India, 


Copy of a letter 'dated the ISth Fe.bruary, 19S5, from the Bombay Woollen 
and Fancy Cotton Pieeegoods Merchants' Association, to the Secretary 
to the Oovernment of India, Department of Commerce, New Delhi. 

I have the honour to confirm ray telegram of the 6th instant reading as 
below; — 

“My ^Association views with great concern the dumping of Japanese 
Woollen Pieeegoods during last two years in Indian Market and considers 
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it greatly prejudicial to the interest of the members of this Association and 
to the general interest of woollen trade in India. The Association prays 
for immediate action to check imports of Japanese Woollen Pieeegoods. 

(2) The position of the woollen merchants in Bombay has been rendered 
extremely difficult by reason of the volume of imports and prices at which 
Japanese woollen pieeegoods have recently been imported into India, and 
the Association urge that immediate steps should be taken by the Govern- 
ment of India to remedy the situation.” 


Woollen Yarn Dealers and Manufacturers of Woollen Goods of 
Jalalpur Jattan. 

Letter dated the ISth December, 1934. 

We the undersigned Dealers in Woollen Yarns and Manufacturers of 
Woollen Goods take great pleasure in expressing our thanks for giving us this 
opportunity of laying our views regarding the Woollen Industry at our 
place and to present the following facts before you: — 

Jalalpur Jattan as a city is not very large but its importance for shawls 
and other manufactures is widespread due to its goods being in demand 
throughout the country. Therefore as an industrial centre for woollen goods 
it occupies a third place coming immediately next to Amritsar and Ludhiana 
us may be gauged from the fact that about 10,000 persons out of a total 
population of 13,000 are employed in the industry with a capital investment 
of over 20 lacs of rupees, the number of haudlooms actually working are over 
3,000. 

It would not be out of place to mention that Jalalpur Jattan is a very 
old industrial centre for woollens and has only changed from manufacturing 
very costly “ Doshallas ” to comparatively .cheaper stuffs “ Dhushas ” an4 
Chaddars ”. The Industry was in a very bad condition prior to the 
imposition of specific duty since which it has improved marvelously, 

The qualities of yarn we use mostly are 75 per cent, of 64/3 merinoes 
and 25 per cent, of 32/1. 

Being laymen it is not possible for us to present any technical aspect 
or other statistics before you, but we beg to place before you our considered 
opinion that the imposition of any duty on yarns will not only militate 
against the carrying of this industry but will actually smother and kill it, 
for the simple reason that Japan which is noted for unfair competition and 
cheap labour will find ways and means to transform all her woollen yarn 
(which in the case of a high tariff wall will bo shut out from India) into goods 
and flood Indian markets to the detriment and ruin of our industry, 

This fact may be stated that during the boycott movement when goods 
made from indigenous yarns were in heavy demand, we tried our very best 
to procure Indian spun yarns but all our efforts proved Ditile because of 
the Indian woollen mills could not produce the desired qualities and counts. 
The Indian mills may supply coarser yams from cross-bred wool up to 32/1 
and that too is inferior in quality and much higher in price to the imported 
yarns. 

Realising that the future of this industry depends on the findings and 
recommendations of your Board, we do hope that in view of the factj 
advanced above you will strongly recommend to the Government to decrease 
(if nossible) even the present duty imposed on woollen yarn as this stew 
will greatly further foster it, and to maintain, the specific duty in imported 
woollen manufactures same cannot be raised,. 
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Mr. Kidar Nath, Lahore. 

Memorandum regarding grant of protection to Woollen Textile Industry 
submitted to the Indian Tariff Board at Lahore on the IHh December, 
193i. 

I own two Olotli Stores called the ‘ Indian Stores ’ and the ' Punjab 
Swadeshi Stores ’ at Lahore. In both these concerns only cloth manu- 
factored in India is sold. Foreign goods are not stocked by ns. The 
Indian Stores is the pioneer Swadeshi Stores at Lahore established some 
20 years ago. 

I am also Secretary to the Lahore Cloth Merchants’ Association, 


Enclosure. 

1. There is indeed a very largo demand for .Woollen Cloth especially in 
the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province. Unlike Bombay and South 
India where Woollens are worn more as a fashion, in this part of the 
country weai'ing of Woollen Cloth and use of Woollen Blankets is more a 
necessity due to extreme cold in the winter season. Rough Woollen Blankets 
are even seen in the villages. In towns, however, men, women and 
children all wear woollen cloth. 

3. Lahore is an important retail market for the sale of Woollen Cloth, 
blankets and knitting yarns. In fact this city is second to none in the 
whole of India in its consumption of Woollen piccegoods, blankets, and 
knitting yarns. The use of Woollens has been increasing in the Punjab, 
and except in the case of extreme poverty-stricken (even they often buy 
an old Woollen Coat) every man needs at least one Woollen Coat, and every 
woman a Woollen Chaddar. In case of middle classes and richer people the 
consumption is much more. Not only do they need Woollen Cloth for 
Shirtings, and Suitings for various occasions, hut also for Over-coatings, 
Ladies Suitings, Chaddars and Blankets and Rugs besides Woollen Hosiery. 

3, There is no doubt, therefore, that in India there is an over-increasing 
home market specially in the North for Woollen Piccegoods and Knitting 
Yarns. These goods will even be used by villagers. Besides for rougher 
qualities like Patti Cloth, rough blankets, and even Tweeds, Indian Wpol 
(raw material) is found in large quantities in Bikancre, Fazilka, Kulloo, 
and Kashmir. At Kulloo even finer qualities of Wool can be had. The 
Kashmir Pashmina Wool though found in smaller quantities, is perhaps 
the most superior of all Wools. But the fact remains that in the absence 
of proper grading, which results in mixing up of all kinds and colours of 
Wool found in the Indian markets, and the lack of superior type of sheep, 
better and finer qualities of Woollen Cloth like Worsteds, Flannels and 
Rugs, etc., cannot he manufactured from Indian Wool at the present. But 
for souh cloth the raw material can he imported from Australia whence 
it also goes to European Woollen Manufacturing countries and dapan. 
At present too, the Cawnpore Woollen Mills, Cawnpore, the New Egerton 
Woollen Mills, Dhariwal, and the Indian Woollen Mills, Bombay, must be 
importing Au.stralian Marino and Cross-breed Wool for better cloth like 
Worsteds, Flannels, and Rugs, etc. There is no difficulty therefore for 
raw material. It exists in plenty for cheap goods, and it can bo imported 
from the only country which supplies raw material even to advanced Wool 
manufacturing countries, for higher goods. 

Labour and power can no doubt he had in plenty, quite cheap and 
sufficient. Hydro-Elcctrie in the Punjab can supply abuundanco of cheap 
power now. The Industry, therefore, amply satisfies the first condition 
laid down by the Indian Fiscal Commission in paragraph 97 of their report. 
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4. The Industry, however, cannot develope without the help of pro¬ 

tection. For last two or three years ‘Japan is invading the Woollen Market 
in India, This year the competition with Japanese goods has become very 
keen. They have marketed three kinds of cloth; superior or heavy Worsteds- 
for Gent’s Suitings; inferior or light Worsteds for Ladies Suitings; and 
Flannels. In the local market these are being sold at Bs. 3 to Bs. 4, 
Bs. 1-8 to Bs. 2-4, and Bs, 2 to Bs. 3 per yard respectively in retail. 

Knitting yarns are being sold at Bs. 1-15-6 per lb. for 4/9 yarn, and 

Rs. 2-15-6 per lb. for Crocket Wool. The Indian Woollen cloth on the other 
hand, manufactured by the three mills named above is priced between 
Rs. 5 to Rs. 6 Gent’s Suiting, Bs. 3 to Rs. 4 Ladies Suiting, Rs. 3-8 to 

Rs. 5 Flannels, and Rs. 3-1 and Bs. 4-6 per lb. Knitting Yarns. The result 

of this has been a good deal of slackening of demand for Indian Woollen 
Cloth. The stock of such cloth and yarn is accumulating at all shops. 
The sales are not even 50 per cent, of what they wore two years ago. In 
case of Ladies Suiting especially the competition of Japanese goods is all 
the more keen. It is becoming almost difficult to sell any Indian stuff in 
this line compared to the stuff Japan has marketed. This side of the 
business has also hit handloom and small power-loom , factories which used 
to weave Marina (light weight worsted) from imported yarn. 

5. There was a time some ten years ago when we could get Indian 
inferior and rough Woollen cloth only for sale. Though Cotton and Silk 
piecogoods of even superior qualities could he had to satisfy all tastes, yet 
there was deficiency in Woollen Cloth. The Dhariwal, Lalimli, and even 
Indian Woollen Mills, have now considerably improved their products, and 
are improving every year. These are, however, the only throe factories 
worth the name manufacturing better types of Woollens. In Lahore their 
products, and those of small factories (which have no spinning plants of 
their own) are imported. There is, however, need in the Punjab itself 
for at least a dozen more factories. With the grant of protection capital 
will flow towards this Industry just as it has flown towards sugar manu¬ 
facture. But as the demand for Woollen goods is seasonal, and as it 
requires locking up of greater capital both in raw material, and finished 
products for a long time, greater security is needed to attract capital. But 
with due protection even Punjab may have factories equipped with modern 
and up-to-date machinery. The present factories will also develope and 
instal modern processes and maohiirery to decrease cost and increase the 
output. So that after say 10 or 16 years the Industry may be in a 
position to stand on its own legs and face the world competition. 

6. Regarding Woollen Cloth the protection ought to take the form 
of an increase in the rate of ad valorem duties by about 15 to 20 per 
cent, on the existing rates, in the case of all foreign Woollen Cloth, 
Blankets, and Knitting Yarns, whether pure or mixed, other than Japanese. 
In case of Japan Goods ad valorem duties will not do. Therefore duty 
by weight say about Rs. 1-8 per lb. be levied on both pure and mixed 
Woollen Clotli, Blankets, and Knitting Yarns 

The case of Woollen yarn used in cloth is somewhat difficult, though in 
this case also Japan has flooded the market with cheap yarn. Yet if pro¬ 
tective duty is levied on yarn, it may result in higher costs to small factories 
which have no Spinning Plants of their own. Besides Woollen yarn is 
prepared by very few concerns in India. If therefore a bounty is given 
to the producers of Indian Woollen yarn out of the procseeds of protective 
duties on Woollen Cloth, etc., it will stimulate the growth of that necessary 
side of the business as well, without increasing costs to small weavers 
of Woollen Cloth. 

Side by side with the protective duties if under the aegis of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, the quality of Wool in India 
is improved, it i,s graded, and kept distinct, India can no doubt develope 
a first r,ate 'Woollen Industry giving employment to thou.sands of workers 
in factories, a-nd peasants in their villages. 
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Messrs. Diwan C. Mehra & Co. 

tetter dated the 12th February, 1935 to the Hon'hle Sir James Grigg, 
Finance Member to the Government of India. 

Re RATE OE IMPORT DUTY ON NON-BEITISH W0OLI.BN TARN. 

Just a few lines to suggest for your consideration that the rate of import 
duty on non-British woollen yarns with effect from the next financial year 
be made “ specific ” instead of on the invoice value just as at present, for 
reasons “ inter alia” the following: — 

1. The assessment of import duty on invoice value is a temptation for the 
importers to have their goods “ under invoiced ” to save duty. Most of the 
Indian importers have branch offices in Japan and we have reason to believe 
that this is being resorted to on a very extensive scale both by Indian and 
Japanese importers. 

2. The assessment of duty on invoice value is fair neither to the exporting 
countries, nor to the Government of India and nor to the import trade of 
India. Supposing for instance France is able to sell woollen yarn at only 
10 per cent, dearer than Japan, The consumers here are inclined to pay 
only 10 per cent, dearer price for French products as compared with Japanese 
goods, say for better quality of spinning, etc., hut no more. But B'rench 
yarn would incur a further import duty of 30 per cent, on this 10 per cent. 
In other words the Government of India unintentionally grant a “ bounty 
or subsidy ” to the Japanese goods. Take a second instance “ X ” buys 
Japanese yarns in Yens but cn the same day Y ” buys Japanese yarn in 
Rupees. By the time the goods reach India the Yen exchange has depreciated 
say 6 per cent. The result is that the party who bought in Yens will have 
to pay about 2 per cent, less of duty than the party who bought in Indian 
currency. Japanese markets are famous for frequent fluctuations of a very 
wild order. Importers operating only a week or so before or after may 
buy goods 25 per cent, dearer or cheaper hut to that extent they will be 
further penalised or benefitted in dnty to that extent. So you will agree 
that the present method of assessment is fair to none. ^ 

As for the rate, in our opinion, a specific rate of say twelve or fourteen 
annas per lb, should do. ; The imports of woollen yarn, especially from Japan, 
during the last year or two have expanded, enormously. Further wool is one 
of the few raw materials whose present level of price is substantially lower 
than the pre-war rate. So this class of goods can hear this extra taxation 
with impunity. Further, it will incidentally assist Indian Spinning Industry 
and also to some extent imports from England might improve. 

Hoping to be excused for the liberty of addressing you in this un¬ 
warranted manner. 


Mr. Maganlal Bhikhabhal, Ahmedabad. 

Letter dated the Hth March, 1935. 

Fwbjccf .‘-—Proposed Protection to Woollen Industry. 

I venture to address this representation to you in the hope that it 
will reach you in time and serve its humble purpose in supporting and 
endorsing the countrywide demand for protection to the Woollen Industry. 

Being a keen student of the Textile Industry and watching as I do 
its progress from day to day I have been long since impressed with the 
urgent necessity of granting some protection to the Woollen Industry of 
the country. The very strong case put forth by the Industry resulting in 
the appointment of a Tariff Board Inquiry raised hopes and led every one 
to believe that some protection will be granted as a result of the inquiry. 
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It will not be out of place hero to mention that I have recently pur¬ 
chased the Maharani Woollen Mills, Baroda, and iiiy study of the records 
of the Mills lead me to believe that if there was any one single cause 
above all others whitih was mainly responsible for the failure of this concern 
it was the cut-thront foreign competition. I have since then made in¬ 
quiries in various quarters and the result has but confirmed the above 
impression. 

It is a question of paramount iniport.ance. Sir, that the country should 
be self-supporting in so far as its woollen requirements are concerned. 
Attempts have been made to start the industry in the country but barring 
one or two solitary instance.s their legitimate growth was checkmated by 
undue foreign competition. It inakas a very tragic and painful reading 
to sec the siiiull nascent industry just monagiug to stand on its legs being 
etrangled to death without protection. 

The protection now sought to be granted is rather long overdue and 
as a matter of fact should have been granted long before. Again if the 
protection now granted is to save any useful purpose it must be sufficiently 
substantial and for a definitely long period so as to allow the industry 
to grow and develop strength to resist attacks from foreign vested interests, 
in particular I would stress the necessity of protecting the m.inufacture 
of rough goods such as blankets, rugs, etc. 1 may add that in granting 
this protection the invesU'rs’ interests should be your first care because 
it is they who are to lose should the protection granted he not up to tho 
requirements of the situation or if it be not for a sufficiently long duration. 
It is hardly necessary for mo to mention here that if there was anything 
tliat made me to invest and take the risk in this line it was solely in 
anticipation of the sufficient protection being granted as a result of your 
inquiry. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Hossain Imam, Gaya. 

Memo, dated the 17th November, lOSi. 

SuGGKSTIONS FOR THE SCHEME OF PROTECTION OF INDUSTRIES SPECIALLY 

WoOLI.EN Goons. 

liednefion of Go.if.—Tho Tariff Board should always be guided by tba 
principles laid down in paragraph 97 of Indian Fiscal Commission report. 

Though previous Tariff Boards have attempted to justify protection on 
tbo aforesaid prineiplcs yet with the possible exeoption of the report on 
Steel Industry the 3rd condition has not been fully satisfied. 

It is not sufficient to make a general remark t-bat improvement in 
Technique and machinery may bring down costs or reduction in wages and 
cost of raw materials may cheapen the resultant product. 

The Tariff Boards should make a detailed study of the subject of futuro 
cost and recommended constructive suggestions for reduction of cost during 
protective period. I would even go further and submit that power should 
be given to Government to see that those recommendations arc given effect 
to according to schedule, and in default thereof a punitive excise not less 
than and not more than \ of tho customs duty should he levied on tho 
defaulting manufactures. T would prefer to have a few well niaimgcd institu¬ 
tion than a host of .struggling Industries which would be like mill-stones 
round our neck. 

Miinaoino Agency .—In the second place I would recommend the inclusion 
of a prohibitive clause with regard to the commission and rcinunoration of 
the managing agents. 

Those firms who do not wdsh to come under this clause will have to pay 
the difference between the protective and revenue duties in the shape of 
special excise. 
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Those who wish to have the benefit of the protection will have to submit 
to the rules about managing agency profits. The rules should firstly lay 
down prohibition of bassing commission on productions or sales. Secondly 
it should be a percentage of net profits after deduction of depreciation excise, 
interest, etc., etc. I would personally limit it to 6J per cent, of net 
profits. Thirdly the managing agent or firms in which they are interested 
should not enter into any contract or perform any service without the 
sanction of Board of Directors and a list of all such transactions with the 
amounts thereof, should be published in the yearly accounts. Fourthly the 
protected industry will have! to submit full accounts of depreciation fund 
utilisation and managing agency commission to the Government of India. 

Principles of Taxation .—It is a cardinal principle of Taxation, that its 
incidence should be lightest on those who are comparatively poor and heaviest- 
on the rich who can well afford to pay. In vindication of this basic axiom 
of Taxation, the Government of Great Britain had held various enquiries 
in the past. The Government of India too formed the Taxation Enquiry 
Committee under the Presidency of Sir Charles Todhunter to investigate this 
matter. 

This Committee in no uncertain terms recommended that when the burden 
of Taxation was falling on poor people it should be, shifted to middle and 
upper classes. It vehemently opposed the shifting of Taxation from the 
upper to the lower classes. 

The Government has paid no heed to this sultry advice and the Tariff 
Boards in the past have been the greatest sinners in this respect. They 
have committed both the sins of omission and commission. They have usually 
omitted to consider how the cheapening of certain things has affected 
consumption. 

Iteduction in purchasing power .—Consider for a moment that certain 
goods which were worth a Rupee each a few years back are now sold at 
As. 6 each, the indigenous manufactures want it to he taxed cent, per cent. 
The Tariff Boards proudly say that even after this heavy protective duty 
it will be available to consumers at J of the price he used to pay a few years 
back. But if Tariff Board had gone deeply into the matter they would 
have found that in the intervening period when the price came down to 
As, 6 from Re. 1 the clientele has altogether changed, the fasstidious and 
well to do persons have given np its use and the pi-esent consumers were 
the down and out class of people. 

This action of Boards is against justice and equity. 

Even when they have considered the effect on consumers the ■ criterion 
has been wrong. The invariable basis in this sort of estimate of effect of 
protection on prices has been the value a few years before and the present 
cum protective duty costs expected. 

This scale is not the right one will be apparent when we consider that 
80 per cent, of our countrymen are directly dependent on agriculture which 
is suffering from phenomenon fall in prices. 

As the purchasing power of this huge population has fallen by about 50 
per cent, since 1929 it is necessary that the prices of the goods they consume 
should also be proportionately reduced to keep the demand at or about 
the former level. 

Woollen Goods .—From the general principles enunciated above it is neces¬ 
sary that Tariff Boards should direct thoir enquiry into the following channels, 
besides their usual investigation; — 

(1) The price of raw material in Japan, England and India. 

(2) The Railway freight from ports and manufacturing places to the 

consuming centres. 

(3) The possibilities of reducing manufacturing costs-methods and ways 

and means thereof. 
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(4) The present and 1929 prices of representative qualities, 

(5) The customs income since 1931-32 and the expected income now, 
<6) If deferential duties recommended full details of imports from 

England, Japan and other foreign countries during the last 3 
years. 

The present price of Japanese and English goods of comparable 
qualities and proposed duty paid, expected prices. The expected 
import duty from standard and deferential goods with reasons 
thereof. 

(7) The change in the class of consumers due to reduced prices. 

<8) What imported woollen goods are used as raw material for our 
cottage industries and the possibilities of cheapening these raw 
materials. 

(9) What kinds of woollen goods are manufactured from imported raw 
materials and the possibilities of replacing them by indigenous 
raw materials. 

(10) What part of India’s requirements is supplied by internal produc¬ 

tion. What are the chances of India becoming independent of 
foreign supplies. 

(11) A Census of factories in India turning out woollen goods, the 

number of employees and the capital invested. 


Trade Commissioner for France in India. 

Letter No. 116349, dated the 26th November, 1934. 

Referring to the Resolution No. 9-T. (2) (34, dated the 20th October, 
1934, of the Government of India, in the Department of Commerce, I have 
the honour to lay before you, on behalf of the French Manufacturers of 
woollen yarns and cloth, the following facts, and I shall feel very thankful 
if you will be so good as to give them the consideration they deserve, before 
submitting to the Government of India, your recommendations in regard to 
the protection demanded by the woollen industry of India. 

(1) That the imports of woollen goods from France into India consist 
principally of; — 

(a) woollen yarns for weaving and for knitting, 

(b) woollen piecegoods for suitings, 

(c) woollen shawl cloth; 

' (i) That the quality of woollen yarns exported by France to India, cannot 
be manufactured locally in India. They serve as indispensable raw materials 
for the Indian woollen weaving industry; 

(ii) That the woollen piecegoods for suitings imported from France into 
India are of very superior quality and do not at all enter into any com¬ 
petition with the Indian made piecegoods; 

(iii) That the woollen shawl cloth of French origin imported into India 
cannot be manufactured by herself locally, and it does not therefore com- 
jjete with the Indian made shawls which are of much superior quality aud 
are quite expensive. This French made shawl cloth is utilised for making 
shawls for the consumption of the average people, who find it impossible to 
afford.to use the very expensive Indian made shawls. This class of people, 
according to our enquiry, will have to go without wpollen “ chaddars ” in 
the cold weather if the imijort of French made shawl cloth becomes imprac¬ 
ticable in India. French shawl cloth, on the other hand, provides emploj- 
ment for a large number of worlnnen in India, who dye and embroider it or 
fix borders to it according to the taste of the individual consumers. 
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(2) That Franco is a very important buyer of Indian merchandise. Her 
sales in this country do not represent even a third of her purcha.ses, as can 
be scon from the following figures of exports and imports between i’ranco 
and India during the last five fiscal years.* 



1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1032-33. 

1933-34. 

Exports from India 
to France . , 

168,100,449 

110,800,025 

76,365,789 

80,761,812 

68,966,936 

Imports from 

France into India 

46,723,403 

28,889,855 

21,720,409 

20,382,897 

16,054,656 

Balance in favour 
of India . 

122,377,048 

81,910,170 

54,6.35,380 

60,378,915 

63,902,386 


(3) That France is a very important purchaser of Indian raw wool. 
According to the figure.s published by the Department of Commercial 
Intelligence and Stati-stics, the principal exports of raw wool from India 
during the two fiscal years 1931-32 and 1932-33 are as follow.s: 

Quantity, 




1931-32 

J 932-33 



Lbs. 

Lbs. 

United Kingdom 

, , 

35,340,350 

27,831,133 

United States of 

America 

4,860,325 

2,490,524 

Belgium 


496,.327 

1,096,382 

France 

, , 

248,974 

449,605 

Other countries 

• 

313,181 

361,125 


Total 

. 41,265,157 

32,228,819 


Fatiie, 




1931-32 

1932-33 



Rs. 

Rs. 

United Kingdom 


. 2,49,54,265 

1,05,87,030 

United States of 

America 

22,30,238 

9,12,5;.t7 

Belgium 


o »jo 

4,84,301 

. 


France 


1,28,668 

1,89,805 

Other countries 

. 

1,79,101 

1 ,,55,539 


Total 

. 2,77,24,610 

1,23,29,218 


These ftgurwi appear to have minimised the importance of the direct 
exports of raw wool from India to France, because according to the official 
statistics of France of the year 1932, France imported froin Dritisb India 
for her consumption 5,004 metric qunitais or 1,100,880 pounds Oi-'i^rdupout) 
of raw wool (and waste) valued at 2,274,00(1, francs or 3,79,000 rupees 
approximately. 

Further according to the same official statistics of France of the year 
1932, the imports (minus re-exports) of raw wool into fiance during the 
year 1932 from 

(1) Great Britain are 223,319 metric quintals or 49,130,180 pounds 

avoirdupois. 

(2) Union Economiqiie Belge-Imxcroburg (Belgium) are 425,158 metric 
quintals or 93,534,760 pounds avoirdupois. 


* Tiieee figures have been compiled from tho statistics published by the 
Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, India. 
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It is therefore possible that France purchases also a coMsitlcrable quantity 
even out of the quantity of raw wool exported from British India to th® 
United Kingdom and Belgium. 

(4) That the existing rates of customs import duty on woollen piecegooda 
and yarns are quite high for superior quality goods to which category woollen 
manufactures of French origin may be classified. Furthermore, the price of 
French goods have become considerably higher in Indian money, compared 
to prices existing before September, 1931, when the British pound and the 
Indian rupee went off the gold standard to depreciate now by about 40 per 
cent, of its previous value, 

(5) This exchange situation coupled with the present rates of Customs 
duty have caused the imports into Jndia of French, woollen goods dwindle 
considerably and if a further increase of custom import duty is effected, 
the sale of French woollen goods in this country will not only become a 
practical impossibility, but may also tend eventually to upset in a fatal 
manner the present situation of the export of Indian goods to France. 

Conclusion .—In view of the facts stated above, if a further increase of 
customs import duty on foreign wooUeii manufactures be decided at all by 
the Government of India, I should suggest, on behalf of the woollen manu¬ 
facturers of France, that goods of French origin may either be exempted 
from the application of such newly increased import duty or that special 
methods of assessment be introduced with specific duties or otherwise, so 
that woollen manufacturers of French origin not entering into competition 
with local woollen manufacturers may not be affected by the newly increased 
customs duty. 


Consul General for Germany, Calcutta. 

Letter 4ated the 26th February, 1935. 

With reference to the enquiry into the Woollen Industry, which the Tariff 
Board in pursuance of a Resolution of the Government of India, dated tha 
20th of October, 1934, is at present conducting I wish to bring the following 
to your notice. 

While my Government is fully aware that this investigation is gnided 
by the princmles laid down in the Resolution adopted by the Assembly on 
February 16th, 1923, they nevertheless feel that the attention of the Tariff 
Board should be drawn to the fact that any increase of the present duties 
or any introduction of differential duties would be detrimental to the 
interests of exports of woollen textiles from Germany to India. 

The value of woollen yarn exports from Germany to India amounted— 

During the year 1933 to KM. 89,000. 

During the months of January to September, 1934, to RM. 24,000. 

The value of exports of woollen piecegoods from Germany to India 
amounted— 

During the year 1933 to RM. 880,000. 

During thp months of January to September, 1934, to RM. 286,000. 

These figures show a considerable decrease of the exports of the German 
Woolten Industry to this country. In the opinion of my Government theae- 
fore exports from Germany to India of the articles under reference in no 
way constitute a danger to the development of the Indian Woollen Industry. 

In this connection, attention is also drawn to the fact that—according 
to German statistics-curing the year 1933 and during the period from 
January to September, 1934, the total value of exports of Indian merchandise 
to Germany amounted to—■ 

E,M. 163,917,000 and RM. 110,263,000, respectively, 
while the total value of exports from Glermany to India amounted only to— 

RM. 86,847,000 and EM. 69,363,000, respectively. 



Questionnaire for Mills issued by the Tariff Board. 

1. (a) When did your mill start working? 

(b) The capital invested, authorised and paid up? 

(c) Have you balance sheets showing the annual financial position 
■of the mill? If available, please submit balance sheets from 1922 to date, 

(d) What was the amount of the original block account ; what depre¬ 
ciation has been written off, additions made, and what is its book value 
to-day? 

(e) Can you estimate what would be the cost to-day of setting up a mill 
with the same capacity of output? 


WoBSTims. 

Questions 2-6 are, for Worsted Departments only. 

2. How many spindles and looms have you in the mill to-day? Can 
you give the figures for the years 1923-24 and 1928-29 to 1933-34? How 
many spindles and looms were employed in these years How many of 
the spindles are of the (a) “fly” and how many of the (b) “ cap ” type? 

3. What is the producing capacity of the total nnmher of .worsted 
spindles, based on an assumed average count of 20s, and 9 hours working 
per day? 

4. What has been tho number of employees in the various sections of the 
W'orsted branch since 1923-24? 

5. What has been your actual annual production of woreted yap under 
the headings of (i) weaving yarn, (ii) hosiery yarn, (iii) knitting yam 
respectively in the years 1923-24 and 1928-29 to 1933-34? Give the quantity 
spun under each count separately. 

6. What has been your own annual consumption under each count of 
yarn in (a) weaving, (b) hosiery in the above years. 


WOOLUSNS. 

Questions 7-12 relate to Woollen Departments only. 

7. What is the number of cards and of spindles and looms in the woollen 
section of your mill? Can you give the figures for the years 1923-24 
and 1928-29 to 1933-34? 

8. How many spindles and looms were employed in these years? 

9. What is the producing capacity of the total number of spindles on 
the assumed basis of an average count of 8 skeins? 

10. What has been the nnmher of employees in the various sections of 
the woollen branch since 1923-24? 

11. What was the mill’s actual production of yam under each count 
spun in 1923-24; what has it been since 1928-29 P 

12. What has been the mill’s own annual consumption of yarn under 
each .count during these years? 


Hosibbt. 

13. Wh^ is tho capacity of output in pounds of your hosiery plant? 
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Oenkbaii. 

14. What has been the annual consumption, in your mill in (a) Worstei^ 
and (b) Woollen sections of raw wool since 1922-23 (or the date of com¬ 
mencing to work if later than this)'; — 

(A) East India. (B) Imported. 

(If you are able to differentiate Indian from “East India” wools, please 
do so.) Show imported: tops separately.. 

16. For wha* branches of your manufacture are you able to use Bast. 
Indian wool ? 

16. Please state the average annual price per lb. (delivered at mill) 
of the raw wools referi'ed to in your answer to Question j4. 

17. What has been your annual output of finis j. goods in lbs. in- 
1923-24 and from 1928-29 to 1933-34 under- the heads 

(a) Blankets and rugs,, 

(b) Shawls, 

(c) Piecegoods,, 

(d) Hosiery, 

(e) Carpets,, 
if) Others. 

If you have ever made mixtures or used shoddy or recovered wool, please 
report the extent of the experiment.. 

18. Please furnish figures for these years of the value of the stocks 
unsold. 

19. To what extent are you in a position to manufacture yarn, of 
the kinds required for (u> hosiery manufacture, (b) weaving; (c) carpets, 
both in Merino, cross-bred and East Indian qualities, for use by otbur 
manufacturers? Are you supplying any such yarn or have you ever done so? 

20. Please prepare a statement dealing with (A) Worsteds, (B). Woollens,, 
separately giving the total expenditure in your Mill for each of the years 
1923-24 and 1928-29 to 1933-34 showing the following items:— 

1. Cost of raw material (including cost of scouring) and including, 

‘ tops ’. 

Manufacturing costs, 

2. Wages of labour (including bonus and all allowances). 

3. Supervision charges and office expenses; 

4. Power, fuel and light. 

6. Stores. 

6. Water. 

7. Repairs and maintenance. 

8. Packing. 

9. Any other expenses. 

Total Manufacturing costs. 

Deduct the value of waste raw material recovered. 

Net total manufacturing costs. 

10. Rents, rates and taxes (excluding Income-tax). 

11. Insurance. 

12. Selling expenses showing separately expenses of sale through (of 

agents, (b) shops. 

13. Agent’s commission and office allowance, if arty. 

14. Depreciation, 

16. Capital charges. 

Total expenditure^ 
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21.,Plcn.se prepare a statement showing item by item in the same form 
as given; in Question 20 tte nllocation of the expenditure to each of the 
articles listed iu the aceompanying statenicut. Tf there is any item of 
expenditure not directly charged to each article, the method hy which the 
total expenditure i.s allocated to the finished articles should he explained. 


— 

W'eight Oz. 

Sizo or Width. 

{a) Woollen cloths — 



(i) Tweeds ..... 

16 to 20 

54' 

(ii) Blazer cloth .... 

14 to 18 

54' 

(iii) Melton ..... 

16 to 20 

54" 

(iv) Grey Oxford .... 

About 32 

04' 

(V) Khaki Coat .... 

28 to 32 

54" 

(vi) Broad cloth .... 

About 24 

54" 

(i>) Serges — 



(i) Worsted warp and woollen weft . 

16 to 18 

54" 

(ii) Khaki drab .... 

18 

54' 

(c) Worsted — 



(i) Sergos or coatings 

8 to 16 

54' 

(ii) Shawl cloth .... 

Aboiit 6 

•• 


r 32 

108'X 54" 

(Ill) Shawls or lohies. 

-1 20 

100"X60' 


L le 

90"x45' 

(d) Yarns — 



(i) Worsted yam .... 

2/30s up to 2/G4 b warp, 

1/16b up to 1/40 b weft. 

(ii) Hosiery yam .... 

2/lOs up to 2/048 and 3/lOs up to S/OOs, 

(iii) Knitting yarn .... 

3/7b np to 3/16s or 

4/7s up to 4/16s. 

(c) Blankets and rugs .... 

of selected types. 


(/) Hosiery. 

do. do. 



Notk.—( d) Where the same counts arc spun from different ijualities, please give the 
prices of Merino, Cross-bred and East Indian separately. 

N.B .—Under (e) and (/) select one or more of your poimlor types which compete iu 
the market with in)|x)rted articles. 
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22. With rpgurd to the list of finished articles in the statement givew 
in question 21, please state the percentage of gross wastage (a) of wool 
in the manufacture of yarn (5) of yarn in the manufacture of cloth. 

2.‘1. Whiit are the rates of depreciation allowed by the Income-tax autho¬ 
rities.?' Do you con.sidor tliesc rates re.asonable? Wliat arc the rates usually 
provided in your accounts for (a) buildings, (h) machinery? What difference 
would be required in the rates if the mill be worked double shift? 

24. If the IManaging Agency system is in force in respect of your mill, 
please explain the method of remuneration and the terms of agreement. 
Do the Managing Agents receive allowances or commission on purchases or 
sales? Tf so, please give the details. 

2.5. How is yotir working capital provided and what rate of uiterest 
is debited to the costs of manufacture? 

20. What have been yoor realized prices (ea:-mill) in 1923-24, and from 
1928-29 to 1933-.34 for your finished products under the heads given in the 
etatoment in ((ucstion 21? Please give the causes of any considerable 
variations, showing the extent to which they are due (a) to foreign, (b) to 
internal competition. To what extent does a f.all in realizations correspond 
witfi the fall in general wholesale prices? 

27. Plca.se describe your arrangements for the pufcha.se of raw wool, 
giving the charges required to bo paid to middlemen. 

28. What are your arrangements for marketing your finished products? 
What commissions or other allowunees are paid to Agents? 

29. (i) Do you have any difiBculty in recruiting skilled labour? Can ib 
be obtained locally? 

(ii) What is the proportion of males to females? 

(iii) What is the average wage paid for labour in the Jififerent dei)art- 
ments? 

(iv) Tn which department do you pay a daily wage and in which for 
piece work? 

(v) Do you maintain efficiency standards in the various departments of 
your mill? What proportion of your labour on an average attains this 
standard ? 

Cvi) How does the standard of efficiency compare with that of any 
competing country with which you are acquainted? 

30. W'hat arrangements have been made for the housing of your labour 
and for promoting its welfare in other directions? 

31. Have there been any industrial disputes in your Mill? If so, briefly 
state the issues involved and the terms of settlement. 

32. Please state, for as many years since 1923-24 as you have records, 
the prices, either c.i.f. or wholesale market prices, (and whore possible, 
both) of imported articles, comparable with those listed in the statement 
(qiie.stion 21), which have competed with your own. 

33. In which articles have you met with the most severe competition 
from— 

(а) foreign imports, 

(б) other Indian mills? 

34. Is it generally true that the severc.st eompetilion is felt from foreign 
goods that are mixtures? 

35. W'hat are the difficulties in the manufacture of India of the finer 
qualities of worsted goods? 

36. What has been the effect of the successive increases of duty since 
1931 on your sales and realized prices? 

37. It has been stated th.at the specific minimum duty of Re. 1-2 wliilo 
is has been of great help to certain branches of the industry has to some 
extent failed to function, e.g., in protecting articles of light weight. In 

H 2 
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your experience what has been the effect of the Re. 1-2 specific duty on 
the price of articles manufactured by youp 

38. What are the defects of Indian wool which prevent its more general 
use? Have you any recommendations for its improvementP It has been 
suggested that the proceeds of a duty on imported wool should be devoted 
to the improvement of sheep breeding. What would be the effect on your 
production of such a dutyp 

39. The manufacture of synthetic wool from jute has been brought to 
our notice. Have you any knowledge that articles manufactured wholly or 
partly of this substance have been imported into India?, 

40. What are your principal markets? Have you ever exported any 
articles ? 

41. To what extent can the Indian mills—given an assured market- 
meet the modern damand for a superior or more attractive class of goods? 
Evidence shows that the taste for high qualities of worsted cloths and of 
woollens of softer finish has greatly extended, owing to the importation of 
merino yarns and Italian blankets and cloths. 

42. To what extent does the element of railway freight disadvantage, 
if at all, enter into the question of foreign competition, whether in con¬ 
nection with raw material, or finished goods? Illustrate your answer by 
reference to the situation of your own mill giving details of actual railway 
freights per maund. 

43. To what extent do the products of the mills and of the handlooms 
compete in the same markets? 

44. A limited period of protection can only be successful, (and the in¬ 
terests of consumers can only be secured) if it is accompanied by continued 
improvements in method and reductions in the cost of production. In your 
opinion in what directions are these improvements and redluctions to be 
looked for ? Please give such details as you can of the economies you 
estimate to he possible in a reasonable period. 

45. If you consider that protection should be given, please give your 
opinion— 

(i) of the form it should take, 

(ii) the rates required, 

(iii) the period for which it should he imposed, 

(iv) and the imported goods on which the rates shouldi be levied. 



Millowners’ Assodatioo, Bombay. 

(1) Letter No. 6, dated the 6th January, 1936, from the Tariff Board. 

I am directed to send herewith copy of a questionnaire which has been 
distributed to all the Woollen Mills in India of which the Tariff Board has 
knowledge (list accompanies). It has been found necessary to address indivi- 
dual mills, including those which have been party to the general represen¬ 
tation submitted by you, as it is obvious that most of the statistics which 
we have called for can only be compiled by the individual mills themselves, 
and there is a number of mills which have not subscribed to your representa¬ 
tion. 

2. I am to ask the Association to be so good as to inform the Board. 

(1) Whether any difficulty has been felt in the industry generally in 

raising the capital required either for working expenses, or for 
necessary improvemen-te and reorganisation.*’ 

(2) Whether any major changes have occurred since 1920 in the con¬ 

struction of wool manufacturing machinery leading to greate’- 
output, or greater efficiency of working, and if so, whether such 
machinery has been adopted in India. Oan you state what has 
been the course of prices for wool machinery since 1920, taking 
100 as the Index figure for that year? 


(2) Letter No. 329173 of 1935, dated the 6th February, 1935, from, the Mill- 
owners’ Association, Bombay. 

I write to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 6, dated the 6th 
uWmo, and to thank you for having furnished the Association with a copy 
of the questionnaire which the Board has addressed to all Woollen Mills in 
India. 

In regard to the two questions put to the Association, I teg to state the 
result of the enquiries which have been made. 

Until about 1922, no gtieat difficulty was experienced in raising the 
capital required by the Woollen Mill Industry. Later on, however, the 
Industry had difficulty in regard to the provision of adequate working 
capital or new capital for the installation of fresh plant as there were no 
visible prospects of an assured market for the products of the Industry 
and a rea.sonable profit on the capital so invested could not be expected. 
In the case of one mill, the aiithorised capital was Rs. 60 lacs, but only 
Rs. 14 lacs could be raised by public subscription, and working capital had 
to be obtained from local banks at high rates of interest. In one or two 
old and well-established concerns, the strong financial position built up prior 
to 1922 has enabled them to obtain the necessary finance for the working 
of the mills and to keep abreast of the times as regards their mechanical 
equipment. The opinion has been generally expressed that new capital from 
the public will be impossible to obtain in the near future for the Indian 
Woollen Mill Industry unless the Industry is more adequately protected 
than at present, but that with an assured market and the prospect of a 
reasonable return qn capital, there would be no difficulty in raising money 
for new mills or working capital for existing mills. The serious financial 
position of the Industry during the last few years is adequately demon¬ 
strated by the closing down of several concerns. 

As regards question (2), we are informed that there have been no major 
changes in the construction of wool manufacturing machinery since 1920, 
but there have been minor improvements which have led to somewhat greater 
output and efficiency in various processes. In spinning machinery the most 
outstanding improvements which have been effected have been in Tape Con¬ 
densers and Ring Spinning Frames. Unfortunately, however, the latter 
machine is unsuitable for the counts which could be spun from Indian Wools. 
Finishing machinery has also been improved to some extent and the new 
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Tentering machines are nnflerstood to give., considerably greater ontput than 
older models at a lower labour cost amd with less expenditure of steam. 

In regard to prices of woollen machinery, we regret we have been unabte 
to obtain a continuous record of prices since 1920, but the general opinion 
is that the prices of woollen machinery to-day are about 10 to 15 per cent. 
l<pwer ^an in 1920- 


(3) Letter No. 88, dated the Isi February, 193B, from the Tariff Board, to 
the Millowners’ Association, Bombay. 

Subject :— Sizing Flannel, Rolleb and €leakee Cloth and Belting Yakn. 

With reference to paragraph 52 of the representation of the Indian Wool¬ 
len Mill Industry, I am directed to say that the Board will be glad to have 
.answers to the following questions; — 

(1) What are the requirements of the textile industry of these mate¬ 

rials ? 

(2) Which are the mills manufacturing these materials? 

(3) What is the view of the Millowners’ Association in regard to the 

propo.^d higher import duties? Is it recommended that the 
concession of lower duties as being mill stores should be can¬ 
celled and the ordinary duties levied or is it proposed that some 
lower duties sufScient for the purpose should be imposed? 

(4) In the latter case will you he .so good as to forward to the Board 

c.i.f. and market prices of the articles in question and direct the 
manufacturing mills to submit their cost of production in the 
form prescribed in the mill questionnaire. 


<4) Letter No. 3S5I73 of 1035, dated the 6th February, 1935, from the Mill- 
otimers' Association, Bombay. 

Subject .—Sizing Flannel, Rolleb and Cleaeeh Cloth and Belting Yaen. 

I am directed to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 88, dated the 1st 
instant on the above subject, and to inform you that the views expressed in 
paragraph 62 of the representation dated 1st December, 1984, submitted on 
behalf of certain Woollen Members of this Association represent the views of 
the Woolleh Members submitting the representation and do not represent 
the considered views of the Association on the question of the duties on 
Bizing Flannel, Roller and Clearer Cloth and Belting Yarn, 

The Association has no detailed information on questions 1, 2 and 4, hut 
I am endeavouring to collect it from the mills concerned. Question No. 3 
is being considered by the Committee of the Association, and I shall com¬ 
municate their views to you as early as possible. 


i5) Letter No. 473I73A of 1935, dated the S6th February, 1933, from the 
Millowners’ Association, Bombay. 

Subject :— Sizing Flannel, Rolleb and Oleakeb Cloth and Belting Yaen. 

I am directed to invite your attention to your letter No. 88, dated the 
1st instant and my reply thereto. No. 325/73, dated the 6th February, 1935, 
on the above subject. 

With regard to the specific questions asked by tbe Board I am directed to 
point out at the outset that, from enquiries made by the Association the 
Indian Woollen Mill Industry does not appear to be manufacturing roller 
■cloth in commercial quantities. So far as this cloth is concerned, therefore, 
my Committee regret they cannot support the application made by the Wool¬ 
len Mill Industry. 
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Tile Cottoii Textile Industry is not a large user of belting yarn, and 
questions relating to the effect of an increase in duty in respect of this 
article might, therefore, be addressed to industries more directly affected 
by the increase in the duties asked for by the Woollen Industry. I hare, 
therefore, strictly confined my remarks in the following paragraphs to shing 
flannel and clearer cloth. 

As regards the first question of the Board, no exact statistics are arail- 
able, but from independent enquiries made by the Association, it would 
appear that about 29,000 yards of clearer cloth and 89,000 yards of sizing 
flannel are consumed per annum by the Indian Cotton Mill Industry. These 
figures are based on an estimate of 3 yards of clearer cloth per 1,000 spindles 
and 456 yards of sizing flannel per 1,000 looms. 

With regard to question No. 2 The Indian Woollen Mills at present 
appear to be manufacturing sizing flannel and clearer cloth in fairly large 
quantities. The Maharani Woollen. Mills, Baroda (now under liquidation) 
were manufacturing sizing flannel and clearer cloth for about three years 
until they were closed down, The Bangalore Woollen Mills are making 
sizing flannel for their own use and for the use of the Cotton mills under the 
same management. The Cawnpore Woollen Mills and the. New Egerton 
Woollen Mills appear to be fully equipped to supply the requirements of the 
Indian Mills in sizing flannel and clearer cloth, but no iufomation is avail¬ 
able as regards the extent to which they' produce these articles at present. 
The Kaiser-i-Hind Woollen Mills, Bangalore do not appear to be equipped 
for the manufacture of clearer cloth and sizing flannel. The Raymond 
Woollen Mills have produced small quantities of sizing flannel and clearer 
clotli, cliiofly for their own use and for the mills under the agency of Messrs, 
E. D, Sassoon & Co., Ltd. 

Question No. 3.—The effect of an increase in the duty on clearer cloth and 
sizing flannel has been very carefully considered by my Committee, and while 
they are aware that an increase in the duty suggested by the Woollen Mill 
Industry would undoubtedly lead to some increase in the cost of production 
to the Cotton Mill Industry, they are prepared, as a gesture of goodwill to a 
sister industry applying for protection, to waive their opposition to an in¬ 
crease in the duty on these articles, provided that the new duties imposed 
do not exceed the duties imposed on other classes of pure woollen piecegooda 
from the same sources and that these protective duties are imposed for a 
strictly limited period. 

In regard to Board’s question No, 4 my Committee consider that an 
answer .should he furnished by the Industry asking for protection, and they 
have accordingly asked woollen mill members to submit their individual 
answers to the Board direct. 


(6) Letter No. S20I73A of 1935, dated the. 6th March, 1935, from the Mill- 
owners’ Association, Bombay. 

Sizing Flannel, Kollee and Oleaeer Cloth and Belting Yarn. 

In continuation of my letter No. 473/73A, dated the 26tb February, 1935, 
on the above subject, I understand that there are two concerns, namely. 
The Bengal Belting Works, Ltd., Calcutta, and Messrs. Birkmyre Bros. 
(Hardinge Mills), Calcutta, in India who use hair belting yarn and that their 
consumption of hair belting yarn is roughly 8,000 lbs. and 20,000 lbs. respec¬ 
tively per month. 


(7) Letter No. 621 j 73 of 1936, dated the 22nd March, 1935, from the Mill 
owners’ Association, Bombay. 

During the oral examination of tha Woollen Members of my Association, 
I promised to send you such information as I could obtain regarding the 
importation of staple fibre into this country. From enquiries made subse¬ 
quently, it would appear that during the fiscal years 1932-33 and 1933-34 
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such imports as were recorded were of a sampling character. Makers of 
staple yarns in Europe had not at that time overcome the technical difficul¬ 
ties incidental to it jnanufaoture. Towards the end of 1933, most of the 
technical difficulties had been solved, and a serious effort was made to inter¬ 
est spinners. In the fiscal year 1934-35 imports into India including the 
quantities, which will be cleared before 31st March, 1935, will be 42,600 lbs. 


(8) Letter No. 923173 of 1935, dated the 17th April, 1935, from the Mill- 
owners’ Association, Bombay. 

Further to my letter No. 762/73, dated the 3rd instant, I am enclosing 
for the information of the Board, copies of the replies which I have received 
from the Cawnpore Woollen Mills, the Raymond Woollen Mills, Limited, 
the Kaiser-i-Hind Woollen, Cotton and Silk Mills, Limited, the Bangalore 
Woollen, Cotton and Silk Mills Company, Limited, and the Indian Woollen 
Mills, to whom copies of your letter No. 248, dated the 29th March, 1936, 
wore sent. 

The replies indicate that considerable progress has been made by Indian 
Woollen Mills in the manufacture of goods in the qualities required by the 
Indian Stores Department, and that in the near future, it should be po.ssiblo 
for the Indian Stores Department to obtain all their requirements of woollen 
and worsted piece-goods from the Indian Woollen Mill Industry. In certain 
instances it would seem that the only reason for orders having been placed 
abroad is that Indian Mills have been unable to produce the goods at 
prices as low as those offered by the United Kingdom manufacturers. This 
appears to indicate the need for somewhat higher duties than exist at 
present on United Kingdom goods. 

With regard to the other qualities such as blue and grey flannel and 
khaki drab mixture—^W. P., the reasons for orders being placed abroad, 
appear to have been; — 

(a) Inability of Indian Mills to produce goods up to the specification 

of the Indian Stores Department combined with. 

(b) Inability to compote in price. 

The first difficulty now appears to he in process of being overcome htit 
the price difficulty will remain unless more adequate protection is giren to 
the indigenous industry. ; 


Enclosure No. 1. 

The CAwnroB® Wooplen Mills. 

Cawnpore, 13th Ajiril, 1935. 

'The Secretary, ) 

Millowners’ Association, 

Bombay. 

Dear Sir, 

We are in rdteipt of your letter No. 763/73, dated the 3rd April, with 
a copy of a letter from the Secretary to the Tariff Board, and a list of 
certain materials which are stated to. have been imported in considerable 
quantities during the last two years by Government Departments. It will 
bo noted that no indication of the quantities imported are given in the 
list from the Tariff Board. 

On these items we would comment as follows; — 

Silver Grey Flannel, Si" wide. —Both the Cawnpore Woollen Mills and 
the New Egorton Woollen Mills are at present engaged on the manufacture 
of Silver Grey Flannel for Army requirements. This appears to dispose 
of the statement that shirting flannel of requisite quality is not made in 
India. 

Serge, Bine, Mediun. —We cannot trace any order during 1932/33, 
1933/34, or 1934/35 for the ISJ oz. Serge Blue Medium having been placed 
abroad, nor any order for the material weighing 21i oz. per linear yard. 



'There was, however, in 1933 an order for 46,500 yards of 17i oz. quality 
placed with Messrs. E. Spinner and Company, This was purchased at 
Ee. 1-12-3, and is, presumably, the item referred to. It is interesting to 
note the extent of the assistance which the Indian Stores Defiartment are 
prepared to afford indigenous manufacturers when a difference of As. 1-9 
per yard was too great to admit of any portion of the order being placed 
ill India, Since this occasion no order for the 17i oz. material appears 
to have been placed abroad. 

Serge, Service Dress, and Cloth, Drab Mixture .—We have always under¬ 
stood that .the difficulties in the way of the whole of the army requirements 
for Serge, Service Dress, and Cloth, Drab Mixture, were of an administrative 
nature rather than of anything connected with the manufacture of the 
material. 

To our mind the placing of orders in India or abroad is entirely dependent 
on the price quoted. If the o.i.f. price, plus the present duty of 25 per 
cent, is below the Indian prices then the order will go home. If the Indian 
price is equal to, or lower than the home figure, there is a possibility of the 
order being placed by the Indian Stores Department with the Indian manu¬ 
facturer. 

These quotations incidentally show how vitally necessary it is for the 
Indian manufacturer that the present duty, consisting as it does of the 
revenue duty and a surcharge, should be maintained as a protective duty. 


Enclosure No. 2. 

The Raymond Woolmm Mills, Limited. 

Bombay, 13tli April, 1935. 

The Secretary, 

Millowners’ Association, 

Bombay. 

Dear Sirs, 

With reference to your circular No. 763/73, dated the 3rd instant, we 
are in a position to state that all the qualities mentioned on the attached 
list with the exception of Cloth, Drab Mixture, Water Proofed, are being 
supplied by Indian Mills including the Raymond Woollen Mills to the 
Government in accordance with .specifications. 

With regard to the Cloth, Drab Mixture, we found that as our price was 
BO much higher than that of the foreign competition and also on account 
of the special process involved in proofing, we were not justified in tender¬ 
ing against enquiries for this material. 

With reference to the second paragraph of the letter enclosed with your 
circular, wo gather that the Shirting flannel mentioned by the Army 
Department is that known as “ Angola Drab ” Mixture and which contains 
a large percentage of cotton. We have not therefore, in the past competed 
for this business. 

With reference to the Serge, Service Dress, we are in a position to supply 
the various cloths in demand up to any quantity and in the past have to a 
small degree supplied and satisfied the Government requirements. 


Enclosure No, 3. 

The Kaisbb-i-Hind Woollen, Cotton and Silk Mills, Limited. 

Bangalore, April 15th, 1935, 

The Secretary, 

Millowners’ Association, 

Bombay. 

Dear Sir, 

In reply to your letter No. 763/73 of the 3rd instant containing a 'opy 
of letter No. 248 from the Secretary of the Tariff Board to yourself, we 
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are afraid we are not in a position to say whether the facts stated in the 
letter are correct or not, as we do not manufacture or submit quotations 
for any such j;extil© fabrics to the Indian Stores Department. 

We have however conducted some experiments in manufacturing woollen 
cloth drab mixture cloths, but we consider that our quality would not be 
suitable for the Indian Stores Department. 


Enclosure No. 4. 

The Bangalobe Woollen, Cotton and Silk Mills Company, Limited. 

Bangalore, 6th April, 1035. 


The Secretary, 

The Millowners’ Association, 

Bombay. 

Dear Sirs, 

We thank you for your letter No, 763/73, dated the 3rd instant, enclosing 
copy of the Tariff Board’s letter No, 248 of 29th March. 

None of the articles mentioned in the list prepared hy the tariff Board 
can he manufactured hy us at prices which compare favourahlUy with the 
imported articles. Although we have carried out extensive experiments in 
the manufacture of Silver Grey and Khaki flannels, this is a highly 
specialized branch of the English woollen trade and it is therefore not 
surprising that we have been unable to produce a competitive article. 

The Indian Stores Department’s specification for Cloth, Drab Mixture, 
W. P., has hitherto been a very exacting one but we have recently submittod, 
samples on which we have received a very favourable report and if our 
quality is approved we shall be able to quote in competition with English 
m anuf acturers. 

The other cloths mentioned in the list are worsteds which we do not 
manufacture. 


Enclosure No. 5. 

The Indian Woollen Mills. 

Bombay, 9th/10th April, 1935, 

The Secretary, 

The Millowners’ Association, 

Bombay, 

Dear Sir, 

With reference to your letter No. 763/73, dated the 3rd instant, we have 
no complaint to make against the policy of purchases followed by the Indian 
Stores Department. 

The Indian Woollen Industry has made considerable progress in manu¬ 
facturing and supplying goods according to the specifications of Indian 
Stores Department and we are now in a position to manufacture certain 
class of goods which compare very favourably with the imported qualities 
which were formerly being purchased by the Indian Stores Department. 

In support of this statement we quote instances of our Blue Serge 
No. 1578 which we are supplying to Indian Stores Department against Blue 
Serge of Messrs. E. Spinners’ manufacture and of our Khaki Great Coat 
Cloth No. 1386A as against Spinners’ Hereford Khaki Great Coat Cloth. 

Some of the items required by Government such as Serge, Servictt; Dress 
No. I and Cloth, Drab Mixture, are in the experimental stage and we hope 
to succeed in the manufacture of these in the near future. We are not in a 
position to manufacture Blue Grey Flannel as we have no suitable machinery 
for its manufacture. 
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With regard to Serge, Blue, Medium, Worsted Warp, Woollen Weft and 
•Serge Blue worsted, we are of the opinion that these could be manufac¬ 
tured in India without difficulty. 

We would request the Tariff Board to ascertain from Indian Stores 
Department as to the progress made by the Woollen Mills in India during 
the past few years and we can assure the Boai'd that with adequate protec¬ 
tion for a reasonable time, the Indian Woollen Industry would be in a 
position to manufacture all the requirements of Government of India includ¬ 
ing the Army Department. 


<9) Later No. 120317S of 1,935, dated the mh May, 1935, from the Mill- 
owners' Association, Bombay. 

I enclose herewith such information as I have so far been able to obtain 
in regard to the quotations for various types of imported woollen yarns of 
•Japanese and English origin during the month of January this year. 

I hope to be in a position to send you some further information on the 
point eafly next week. 

■Enclosure, 

Quotations for Japanese yarn — c.i.f., Bombay. 

(The prices are per lb.) 


19S5. 


Description. 

Count. 

11^1 


March. 

April. 



Yen. Cent. 

Yen. Cent. 

Yen. Cent. 

Yen. Cent. 

Hosiery, Merino yarn, scoured . 

2/20 

1*67 

1-69 

1-75 

1-80 

Ditto 

2/32 

1-74 

1-78 

1‘80 

1-85 

Ditto 

2/48 

1-94 

1-95 

1-98 

205 

Knitting, Merino, scoured 

4/13 

1*45 

1 




Knitting, Merino, dyed . 

4/13 

I'CO 




Merino weaving yarn, scoured . 

2/64 

210 

216 

213 

215 

Ditto 

2/70 


2‘40 

2-40 



Quotations for English yarn — c.i.f., Bombay. 
(Quotations only, no yarn imported.) 

(The prices are per lb.) 


1936. 


Description. 

Count. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 



s. A. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

«. d. 

M erino hosiery yarn, scoured . 

2/16 

2 8 


3 1 

3 1 

Ditto 

2/48 

3 10 


s 114 


Knitting yarn, dyed, ordinary . 

4/9 

1 8i 



... 

Knitting yarn, dyed, superior . 

4/9 

2 i 




Ditto 

4/12 

3 0 




Merino weaving yam, scoured . 

2/36 

3 i 
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(10) Letter No. 1234173 of 1935, dated the 2Ut May, 1935, from the Mill- 
owners’ Association, Bombay. 

Fui'tlier to ray letter No. 1203/73, dated the 17th instant, I enclose here* 
with 6 copies of the further information which I have been able to obtain 
in regard to the Bombay c.i.f. quotations for the types of woollen yarns 
specified in the accompaniment to your letter of tlje 2nd, from January to 

April. 

I am also in a position to send you the c.i.f, Karachi prices for these yarns 
during the same period. The information has been supplied by a reliable 
firm of wholesale dealers in Amritsar. 

I have no reason to doubt the general accuracy of the quotations given 
for either centre. You will observe that the quotations for Karachi are in 
almost all the lines considerably below the quotations which prevailed in 
Bombay. This may possibly be due to a difference in the quality of goods 
taken by the markets served by the ports of Bombay and Karachi. 


Enclosure. 



No. l.^APAN. 




(Price Per Pound.) 



Hosiery yarns, 

Merino, white— 





January. February. 

March. 

April. 


Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

2/20s 

1-65 

1-70 

T76 

1-82 

2/24s 

1'67 

1-72 

1-79 

1-85 

2/28s 

1-70 

1-76 

1'83 

1-90 

2/32s 

1-73 

ISO 

1-87 

1-95 

2/36s 

1'75 

1-83 

1-90 

1-98 

2/40s 

1-79 

1-87 

1-94 

2-02 

2/48s 

1-87 

1-95 

2-01 

2-10 

Knitting yarns. 

Merino, white— 




4/13s 

1'45 

1-47 



.Weaving yarns, 

Merino, seoured- 




2/60s 

206 

2-08 


... 

2/64s 

2-09 

2-13 

2-19 

2-28 


All the above prices arc c.i.f. Bombay. 

I ! 

No. 2.—BRITISH. 

BOMBAY. 

Hate;—1st March, 1935. 

s. d. 

F. B. H. 

Knitting, colours, 4/6is . . . . . 1 8i 

Knitting, colours, 4/8s . . 1 84 
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No. 3.—POLAND. 

Date:—7th February, 1935. 
Per lb. 


n. d. 

2/24s, dry spun, hosiery, white, in hanks . . 3 4^ 

2/48s, dry spun, hosiery, white, in hanks . , 3 

2/56s, dry spun, hosiery, white, on cheese . . 3 

2/50s, dry spun, hosiery, white, on conical tubes . 3 7 

2/64s, dry spun, hosiery, white, on cheese . . 4 3 

2/24s, dry spun, hosiery, colours, in hank . . 3 9 

2/36s, dry spun, hosiery, colours, in hank . . 3 114 

2/48s, dry spun, hosiery, colours, in hank . . 4 2 

2/36s, dry spun, hosiery, colours, on conical tubes . 3 llj 

2/40s, dry spun, hosiery, colours, on conical tubes . 4 1 

2/42s, dry spun, hosiery, colours, on conical tubes . 4 34 

2/50s, dry spun, hosiery, colours, on conical tubes . 4 44 

2/56s, dry spun, hosiery, colours, on cheese . . 4 6 

All the above prices are c.i.f.c.i. 


It is possible the good.s would cost 2/4 per cent, cheaper on the days. 

No. 4.—BRITISH. 

Date:—14th June 1934. 
Per lb. 
s. d. 

To-day’s prices are said to be 8/10 per cent, higher. 


4/8s, knitting, colours, in hank .... 1 104 

4/9s, knitting, colours, in hank . , .1 10| 

4/9s (superior) knitting, colours, in hank . .24 

4/84s, knitting, colours, in hank .,..21 
4/10s, knitting, colours, in hank . . . . 2 3| 

4/138, knitting, colours, in hank .... 1 111 

4/9s, knitting, colours, in hank .... 2 6 

4/10s, knitting, colours, in hank . . . . 2 2J 

4/13s, knitting, colours, in hank .... 2 34 

4/13s, (superior) knitting, colours, in hank . . 2 7 

All prices are c.i.f.c.i. 

No. 6—AMRITSAR MARKET. 


(The Quotations are all c.i.f, Karachi.) 

Hosiery yarn, Merino, ivhite, Japan. —^In February, March, April the 
prices remained the same, which are as under: — 

2/20—Rs. 1-1-6, 2/22—Rs. 1-1-9, 2/24—Rs. 1-2, 2/26—Rs. 1-2-3, 2/28— 
Rs. 1-2-6, 2/30—Rs. 1-2-9, 2/32—Rs. 1-3, 2/34—Rs. 1-3-3, 2/36—Rs. 1-3-6, 
2/38—Rs. 1-4, 2/40—Rs. 1-4-6, 2/42—Rs. 1-5, 2/44r-Rs. 1-5-6, 2/40— 
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Rs. 1-6, 2/48~Ks, 1-6-6,. 2/50-Rs.: 1-7, 2/52—Rs. 1-7-6. These are c.i.f.- 
prices. In January, 1936, the prices were As. 1 per lb. less than these and 
in December, 1934, the prices were As. 2 per lb. less and in May, 1935, the- 
prices are As. 1 more per lb. than these prices. 

These prices are taken from the actual record of the Importers. 

Weaving yarn, Merino^ scoured, of Japan. —In December, 1934, the price 
of 2/64 was Bs. 1-9-3 c.i.f. Karachi per lb. The same price ruled in January,. 
1936. In February, 1936, its price went up to Rs. 1-9-9 and in March, 1935,, 
and April, 1935, Bs. l-l(>-3 per lb, same terms. For higher counts you can 
add 3 pies every two turn, i.e., if the price for 2/64 is Bs. 1-9-3, then the- 
price for 2/66 is Rs. 1-9-6 and for 2/62—^Rs. 1-9. For higher counts you 
can add pies 3 for every two turn and for lower counts yo,u can deduct 3 pies 
for every two turn. 

Hosiery yarn, ordinary cross-bred, white, of England. —2/10—Is. l|d,„2/12 
—Is. 2d., 2/14—Is. 2ifl!., 2/16—Is. 2id., 2/18—Is. 2id.,, 2/20—Is. 3d. These 
prices remain steady from December, 1934, to April, 1935,, and in May they 
have went up Id. more, these are c.i.f. prices. 

Hosiery yarns, superior cross-bred, white, of Polland. —As the yarn cannot' 
compete with Japan therefore they are neither impiorted nor any body is 
keeping record of the prices. 

Hosiery yarn, Merino, white, 2116 to 2152. —fclame remarks as above of 
Polland and other countries. 

Hosiery yarn, superior cross-bred, white. —Same remarks as above of Pol¬ 
land and other countries. 

Knitting yarns, ordinary cross-bred, white and Dyed,, of England, —White 
4/7 to 4/9—Is. 8d. and this price is maintained from December, 1934, to- 
Ihis day. 

Higher counts are not imported. 

Knitting yarn, superior cross-bred, white and dyed, of England. —For 
various qualities in counts 4/12 to 4/16 the prices had been ranging from 
December, 1934, to this day at 2s—^to 2s. 2d. per Ih. c.i.f. 

Berlin wool, ordinary cross-bred, dyed, in counts 417 to 4-19 ,—Its prices; 
have been Is, 8d. to Is. lOd. for various qualities and the prices wore main¬ 
tained from December, 1934, to April, 1935. Now they are demanding Id, 
more. For white the prices are Bd., less. 

Berlin wool, Merino. —Not imported. 

Weaving yarn, ordinary cross-bred, 2118 to 2124. —The prices are the same* 
as per hosiery yarn stated under the heading of hosiery yarn, ordinary cross¬ 
bred, white. 

Cross-bred, superior, and Merino. —Cannot compete with Japan and hence- 
they are not imported and therefore no record is available. 


The Bai^alore Woollen, Cotton and Silk Mills Company, Limited,. 

Bangalore. 

(1) Letter No. 2316173 of 1934, dated the Both November, 19S4, from the’ 
Millowners’ Association, Bombay. 

At the request of the Bangalore Woollen, Cotton and Silk Mills Company,, 
Limited, I am enclosing herewith three statements which were prepared a-t 
the request of the Board during their visit to Bangalore. The statements', 
referred to show : — 

Statement No. 1 shows the quantities and values of Indian and imported 
wools purchased by the Bangalore Woollen, Cotton and Silk Mills since tho' 
year 1928. 

Statement No 2 shows the quantities and values of rugs produced by the* 
Bangalore Woollen, Cotton and Silk Mills since the year 1929. 



Ill 


statement No. 3* shows the values per pound of GOs Australian tops and 4 
grades of Indian wool. 

No. 1 .—Quantity of Indian Wool purchased hy the Bangalore Woollen, 

Cotton and Silk Mills. 


Y^ear. 



- • Weight. 

Value. 




lbs. 

Bs. 

1928 . 



1,846,404 

6,60,695 

1929 , 



2,166,149 

7,14,346 

1930 . 



2,066,783 

5,68,597 

1931 . 



1,942,527 

4,76,832 

1932 . 



2,087,502 

4,54,051 

1933 . 



744,869 

1,77,097 

1934 (up 

to September) . 

603,470 

82,444 


Quantity of Imported Wool purchased by the Bangalore Woollen, Cotton and 

Silk Mills. 

Year. .Weight. Value. 

lbs. Es. 

1928 . 

1929 . ... ... 

1930 . 

1931 ...... 

1932 ...... 

1933 ...... 18,304 8,667 

1934 (up to September) . . 7,462 6,340 


Quantity 
Value 
Per lb. . 


(2) Letter dated the 7th February, 1935, from The Bangalore Woollen, 
Cotton and Silk Mills Company, Limited, Bangalore. 

With reference to your No. 4, dated the 4th January, 1936, we have the 
honour to enclose our answers to your questionnaire together with the spare 
copies asked for. The answers given to the following questions may kindly 
he treated as strictly confidential :— 

Question 1 (c). 

„ 1 (d). 

„ 17 (in respect of the comparative costs given). 

„ 20. The statement sent in answer to the question. 

„ 21 . 

» 24, 

» 26. 

We also enclose the Balance Sheets referred to in our answer to question 
1 (e). 


No. 2 .—Production of rugs and blankets. 

1928-29. 1929-30. 1930-31. 1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-34. 

. lbs. 1,023,445 1,245,080 1,323.752 1,206,339 1,141,037 992,846 

. Rs. 10,39,114 11,84,888 12,85,391 10,02,599 8,88,588 6,22,704 

. As. 16-2 16-2 15‘6 IS’S 12'6 lO-O 


Not printed. 
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Enclosure. 

The Bangaloee Woollen, Cotton and Silk Mills Company, LiMiTBD-j. 

Bangaloee City. 

Heplies to Questionnaire issued by the Tariff Board appointed by the 
Government of India to inquire into the Woollen trade,- 

1. (o) 1884. 

(6) The authorised capital of the Company on formation was Rs. 4,00,00Qi‘ 
in ordinary shares, but since then fresh capital has been subscribed from- 
time to time to moot the cost of additional plant. The present capital is' 
Rs. 20,26,000 in ordinary shares and Rs. 6,00,000 in 6 per cent, cumulative 
preference shares. Originally and for some years the Company was engaged 
only in the manufacture of Woollen goods, but most of the Mill’s expansion 
in recent years has been in Cotton manufacture, the production of which is 
between 3i and 4 times as great by weight as that of the Woollen section, 
* * » * * # » 

(e) We estimate that to-day’s cost of a new Woollen mill of the sam® 
capacity and output as our own would be approximately Rs. 15 lakhs audi 
that an additional Rs. 6 lakhs would be required for working capital. 

2. Worsteds.—We have no worsted plant. 

7. Woollens. —Number of cards, spindles and looms— 


Year, 




Card*. 

Spindles. 

Looms. 

1923-24 




10 

2,804 

46 

1928-29 




10 

2,804 

46 

1929-30 




10 

2,804 

46 

1930-31 




10 

2,804 

46 

1931-32 




10 

2,804 

46 

1932-33 




10 

2,804 

46 

1933-34 




10 

2,804 

62 

1934-35 




10 

2,804 

62 


8. All the above spipdles and looms were employed up to 1930 but since 
then there have been periods when our output has been purposely restricted 
owing to lack of orders. Between March and August, 1932, 16 per cent, 
of our looms were idle; in December, 1933, the figure was 27 per cent, and 
for the first five months of 1934 our weaving production was restricted by 
32 per cent. 

9. The producing capacity of our 2,804 spindles per day of 9 hours on 
8 skeins is 3,200 lbs. 

10. Number of employees in the Woollen'’ department has been aa 
follows; — 


Year. 





Men. 

Women. 

Total 

1923 





660 

64 

624 

1924 





648 

61 

609 

1925 





472 

69 

641 

1926 



, 


498 

76 

674 

1927 





621 

61 

582 

1923 





616 

71 

587 

1929 





610 

83 

593 

1930 





522 

106 

628 

1931 





494 

93 

587 

1932 





446 

72 

618 

1933 





463 

70 

633 

1934 



. 


313 

40 

358 
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11. Oar production of yarn has been as follows: — 


Counts. 

44a 

64b 

64b 

6 aka. 

9 sks. 

14 eks. 

Total lbs. 

1923-24 . 

1 







r 

2,257,317- 

I92S-29 . 









1,416,170 

1929-30 . 

1 

>■ 

Details not available. 


■ 


1 








1,673,000 

1930.31 . 

J 








1,936,688 

1931-32 . . 


496,631 

600,644 

716,427 

11,877 

4,566 



1,330,134 

1932-33 . 



426,044 

699,386 

36,149 

55,039 

9,976 


1,676,235 

1933-34 . 


611,836 

366,423 

46,419 

183,797 

96,616 



1,233,616 


From 1923 up to 1931 we consumed our entire production of iarn hut- 
since 1931 our sales of yarn have bean as follows: — 


1931-32. 1932-33!. 1933-34. 

112 lbs. 48,236 Iba. 216,298 lbs- 

Note.— -Details of actual counts sold are no longer available but it was. 
all in counts between 44s and 60s Dewsbury.. 

12. The foregoing statement under No. 11 answers this question. 

13. Hosiery .—We have no hosiery plant. 

14. General. —(a.) We have no worsted plant. 

(6) The following is a statement showing the annual consumption of raw 
wool from 1922-23 to 31st December, 1934, under the two headings “ Indian 
and “Imported”. We regret we cannot now separate Indian from Fast 
Indian wools. 


Year. 

Indian. 

AvGTSlge 
cost 
per lb. 

Imported. 

Average 
cost 
per Iba. 



Iba. 

Aa. 

Iba. 

Ab. 

1922-23 . 

• • 

3,888.948 

3-73 

... 

... 

1923-24 . 


3,667,821 

3-73 


... 

1924-26 : 


2,764,299 

4-78 


... 

1926-26 . 

• • 

2,936,777 

4-32 


«•* 

1926-27 . 


8,004,631 

6-03 

... 


1927-28 . 

* a 

2,866,125 

3-87 



1928-29 . 

» • 

2,281,996 

3-85 


««• 

1929-30 , 

« . 

2,461,507 

2'87 



1930-31 . , , 

< * 

2,370,458 

3-36 


... 

1931-32 . 

* a 

2,322,721 

3-33 



1932-33 . 


2,243,763 

3-88 

12,286 

12- 30' 

1933-34 . 

. 

1,441,397 

2-66 

103,226 

13’ 60 

April, 1934—December, 1934 . 

1,193,293 

T67 

118,436 

10-87 


I 
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15. East Indian wools are suitable far blankets and rugs and for coarse 
tweeds. We were using tbese types in large quantities up to the end of 1931 
in the manufacture of a superior quality rug, but this trade has now been 
ruined by the importation of Italian xu^. 

16. The average cost per lb. of the wool referred to in our answer to qttes^ 
tion No. 14 (h) is given under that heading. 

17. The following has been our annual output of finished goods in lbs. 
for 1923-24 and from 1928-29 to 1933-34: — 

Bugs and Blankets. 

lbs. lbs. 

1923-24 . . 2,494,919 1931-32 . . 1,716,322 

1928- 29 . . 1,169,031 1932-33 . . 1,545,183 

1929- 30 . . 1,362,981 1933-34 . . 1,101,099 

1930- 31 . . 1,765,619 

Our production of piece-goods has been very small and no records have 
been kept of the .quantities made. It may be taken that our output of 
finished rugs and blankets represents not less than 98 per cent, of our total 
production. 

During the year 1932, owing to oompyetition from Italy we commenced 
the manufacture of rugs after the Italian style made from mixtures of wool, 
shoddy and cotton. This trade, however, requires different plant and entirely 
different technique which cannot be acquired without time, money and 
patient experiment, and our first year’s work on this new style of rug 
resulted in a heavy loss. These experiments were continued and during the 
past year we were able to dispose of approximately 20,000 single rugs and 
9,000 double rugs. During the past two years we have acquired much 
valuable experience and data in the manufacture of these shoddy rugs hut 
the Italians are so far ahead of us that we have not been successful in obtain¬ 
ing our bare cost of production. 

18. The value of unsold finished stocks at the end of the year 1923-24 
and for 1928-29 to 1933-34 was as follows : — 

Rs. 

The year ending— 

31st March, 1924 99,105 

31st March, 1929 . 1,29,714 

Slst March, 1930 ...... 1,22,5.32 

31st March, 1931 . . . * . . 1,76,618 

31st March, 1932 . . * » . . 2,11,414 

31st March, 1933 . „ * „ i; . 2,02,635 

Slst March, 1934 . si i, , . 2,25,123 

19. (o) We cannot manufacture hosiery yarns. 

(5) W’e can supply yarn for weaving in counts from 40s (Dewsbury) to 20 
skeins (Bradford) but the extent of the supply depends entirely on the 
requirements of our Weaving Shed. 

(c) We make regular sales of low grade yarn to local carpet weavers and 
at present can supply up to 10,000 lbs. per mensem. 

22. It is impossible to answer this question in tho form in which it is 
put as the losses referred to vary in accordance with the class of wool used. 
[Wastage up to spun yarn may vary from 1 per cent, in the case of scoured 
and carbonised wool to 45 per cent, for low grade limed wools. 

When the department is employed exclusively on blankets and rugs made 
from local wools, the following are fairly consistent average losses in weight 
'during the different .stages of manufacture: — 

Loss in spinning. Loss in weaving. Loss in'milling. 

19 per cent. 4-5 per cent. IS per cent. 

.'. from 100 lbs. of wool 63-5 lbs. of finished goods will be manufactured. 





23. The rates of depreciation allowed by the Income-tax authorities in 
Slysore are:— 

(a) Buildings per cent. (6) Machinery S per cent. Electric power 
plant per cent. 

iWe consider these rates reasonable. 

The rates usually provided in our costings are as follows : — 

Building.? 2^ per cent. 

Machinery 5 per cent. 

If the Mill worked double shift throughout the year we consider that an 
adequate rate of depreciation on Buildings would be 3 per, cent, and on 
Machinery 10 per cent. 


* « 

26. 

* 






* 

* 


— 

1923. 

1928. 

1929. 



1932. 

1938. 

1934. 

Per 

cent. 

Deoline, 

1928-34, 


Bs. A. 

Bs. A. 

Bs. A. 

Bs. A. 

Bs. A. 

■ 


Bs. A. 


1. Cheap rug^ made from 
Indian wools. 

g 10 

“ 

3 19 

3 6 

3 1 

2 12 ' 

2 6 

2 6 

46 

2. Blanket weighitif 6 

iDfi. 

g 6 

4 12 

4 8 

4 5 

4 10 

3 12 

3 4 

3 6 

29 

3, Superior rug made 
from E. Indian wools. 

10 i 

i 

1 

6 4 

's « 

S 2 

4 12 

'49 

4 4 

1 

3 8 

44 


Noth.— It will be noticed from the abcree that the price decline of the two 
Rugs since 1928 is very maoh gi’eater than in the case of the Blanket which 
so far has not beem affected by foreign importations. This clearly shows the 
adverse effect of Italian competition, since all three articles are made from 
Indian wools. 

27. The bulk of our wool reqniremonte is purchased in South India 
although the quantity is steadily declining. We buy direct from the growers 
or from collectors to whom we pay a commission of 1 anna per maund of 

25 lbs. Tannery wools are either purchased direct from the Tanneries or; 
from travelling representatives who are remunerated for the cleaning, pack¬ 
ing and weighing of the wool at the tannery at the rate of I anna for every 

26 lbs. of wool delivered to the Mill, * 

Our purchases of North Indian wools are made from wool merchants in 
the larger centres, e.g.,, Lahore, Fazilka, Delhi, etc. No commission ia 
paid to these suppliers. 

28. The marketing of our finished products is on a wholesale basis and we 
are represented by influential dealers in practically every Province and State 
in India. Each of these wholesale dealers is allotted a district of his own 
and it is only through such dealers that we accept orders. For canvassing 
orders and guaranteeing our bills drawn on their sub-dealers we pay these 
wholesale dealers a commission varying between 24 per cent, and 5 per cent., 
depending on the nature of the bnsiness. 

29. (i) We have so far had no difficulty in recruiting skilled labour locally, 
(ii) At pre^nt the proportion is 8 males to 1 i'emale. 

I 2 
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(iii) The average daily wage paid for labour is as follows: —> 

Rs. A. p. 

Card coolies , . . . • . 0 11 6 per day^ 

P'iecers (boys) . . . .. . 0 8 3 

Warpers . . > ■: . 12 0 ,, 

Weavers . . a . ■ . ■ 14 0 ,, 

Millers and Scourers . . . . 0 11 6 ,, 

Dyers ..0 11 6 ,, 

Warehousemen . . . . . 0 14 3 ,, 

Winders (women) . . . . ,0 8 0 ,, 

(iv) Piece work is only paid in the Weaving department, but a produc¬ 
tion bonus is paid in Spinning when certain weights, depending on the 
counts being spun, are exceeded. In all other departments daily wages are 
paid. 

(v) Efficiency standards to suit local conditions have been sot in various 
departments at important stages of manufacture and records are kept of tha 
results obtained. It is dMcuIt to state what proportion of our labour 
attains these standards but the ellficiency in Weaving averages 93 per cent. 

(vi) We have received no information regarding the standard of effi¬ 
ciency in competing countries, other than the United Kingdom, where the 
standard is very much higher than in this Mill. A Mill^ in the United 
Kingdom of approximately the same size and capacity as this one would he 
run with considerably less hands than we now employ. 

30. The housing of our lower paid labour is^ a matter which has been 
engaging our attention for many years hut the difficulty has been to acquire 
suitable property for building purposes. We have now concluded negotia- 
tio.u.s with the Mysore Government for a 40 acre plot near the Mill and 
when the Municipality give us a water and lighting supply we propose to 
make a beginning. We may mention that a sum of Rs. 1,11,927 has already 
been reserved in the accounts for building workpeople’s houses. 

Welfare work in this Mill has developed along two lines: (a) Improvement 
in tile workers’ social conditions and (h) the cultivation of a closer relation¬ 
ship between employer and employed. Under the first heading we have a 
Mill school, night school, technical classes, dispensary, dramatic society, 
games and athletic organisations, and a workpeople’s stores. The work¬ 
people’s stores sells provisions to the labourers at prices below retail bazaar 
lates. The Oomiiany pays the cost of administration and profits, if any, 
go back to the workpeople in the form of reduced prices. Credit is allowed 
to the extent of two-thirds of a month’s wages for low paid men and half 
for the higher paid workpeople. The stores is managed by representatives 
of the Company and also of the workpeople and the Committee thus formed 
are rcspou^ble for the purchase and inspection of foodstuffs and the fixing 
of rates at which they are sold to the workpeople. 

Under the second heading contact between employers and workmen is 
established through a Welfare Committee which consists of elected representa¬ 
tives of the workpeople from every department in the Mill, representatives 
from the Mill European officers and also from the Agents, Secretaries and 
Treasurers. A sub-committee composed of all the representatives of the 
workpeople meets once a fortnight and decides on the agenda to be dis¬ 
cussed at a full meeting of the Committee the following week. The scope of 
the Committee extends to all matters pertaining to social welfare and condi¬ 
tions of work in the Mills, but questions relating to rates of wages and 
hours of work are not usually considered within the province of the Com¬ 
mittee. A Welfare SuporintondGnt paid by the Conipany acts as a mediator 
between the Management and the workpeople, also as Secretary and inter¬ 
preter of the Welfare Corainittoe and Sub-Committee. The scheme has so 
far worked extremely well. The workpeople know that personal griovaneps 
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"will receive a patient hearing and collcctivelj- tlicy can approach tlio 
M >111 a genie lit in the WeJfare Committee where ail kuuls of questions are 
threshed out in discussion by both sides. The Minutes of these meetings 
are printed in English, Tamil and Kanarese and circulated throughout the 

Min. 

The foregoing is a very condensed account of the Welfare work which 
vve have been doing in these mills for very many years past. 

31. Strikes have occurred on three occasion.s in tlie past. 

In 1926 owing to a misunderstanding the ivorkpeoplc thought they were 
to he denied their eustomaiy half-yearly Cash Bonus and tiiorefory struck 
work. On being reassured that this Bonus would be paid as usual work was 
rGsumed. 

In 1929 the workpeople went on strike demanding the reinstatement of 
a dismi.ssed hand who, wo afterwards learnt, was a prominent member of 
the local Labour Union. At the end of three weeks the employees resumed 
work unconditionally. 

In 1931, owing to severe losses tho Company was unable to pay the usual 
half-yearly cash bonus to workpeople. A strike resulted .and work was not 
resumed for three weeks when the men came hack unconditionally. 

32. We regret we have no record of e.i.f. or wholesale market prices for 
imported rugs prior to 1934. The only figures we have been able to obtain 
are given in the statement sent in answer to question No. 17. 

S3, (a) By far tho moat severe competition in the Bug trade comes from 
Italy. Their importation of Shoddy Bugs has made it impossible for us to 
sell a superior type of rug made from Indian wools except at prices not less 
than 4 annas per lb. below the. bare cost of production. Our trade in 
this line, once a profitable occupation, is now practically non-existent. 

(b) Competition from Indian mills is most severe in the grey blanket trade 
which has so far not been affected to any great extent by importations from 
other countries. Mills which hitherto did a large Bug business have how¬ 
ever been so discouraged by continued losses that they have now turned 
their attention to coarse blankets and blanketting cloth with the result 
that there has been considerable pric.e cuttin'g which leaves no margin of 
profit. As evidence of this a reference might be made to the Indian 
Trade Jo'urnul dated the 29th November, 1934, which gives the price at 
which the Government of India placed their last order for barrack blankets. 
Given below are the prices at which this contract has been placed during 
the past seven years 

Year. Price. | Year. Price. 

Bs. A. p. 

f 4 0 0 

■ 1 3 12 0 

f 3 3 0 
' i 3 15 0 
» 2 14 0 


34. It is certainly true in the case of rugs that the severest competition is 
felt from foreign goods that are mixtures. By “mixtures" we do not 
exclude goods made from a mixture of shoddy and new wool which are 
labelled as “ All Wool ” articles and impoi'ted as such. 

35. We regret we cannot answer this question as we do not manufacture 
worsted goods. 

36. As our production is almost exclusively confined to blankets and rugs, 
on which the duty has remained unchanged since 1931, the successive increases 
referred to have been of no benefit to us. 
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37. The specific minimum duty of Re. 1-2 is not applicable to blankets and 
u'ugs, and we are therefore not answering this question. 

38. The majority of Indian wools are coarse and altholigh they will 
produce a strong and serviceable article it is impossible to obtain with them 
the soft handle of articles made from imported wools or those made from 
shoddy or shoddy mixtures. There are one,or two qualities of Indian wools, 
e.g., Biccanere “ flue white ” which compare favourably with ,508 Australian 
cross-breds but the supply is so limited that they cannot be Regarded as a 
substitute for the coarse varieties of Indian wools. 

In Mysore State much progress has been made in improving local wools 
by the importation of Australian Merino rams. Some quite successful 
cross-bred types of wool have been produced but the supply is still very small. 

Wo are entirely opposed to the suggestion that a duty on imported wool 
should be imposed and the proceeds devoted to the improvement of 
sheep breeding, even if a compensating duty on imported finished articles 
is granted. Why should not the duty on imported finished article,? be raised 
and a part set aside for the improvement of Indian wools? This would have 
the effect of assisting both the industry and the growers of the wool, 

39. We have received no information that articles manufactured wholly 
or partly from synthetic wool have been imported into India. 

We have experimented on a small scale with this material, but as it lacks 
the milling properties of natural wool it is unsuitable for the manufacture 
of blankets and rugs. 

.40. Our principal markets are in India and Burma. 

IJp till 1928-29 we did a moderate business in ru^ in Persia but the 
present monetary policy of that countoy has closed this market to us. We 
are trying to work up a trade in Afghanistan and have recently exhibited 
in the Kabul exhibition, but prospects are not bright. 

41. Given an assured market Indian mills can in our opinion supply all 
the blankets and rugs now being imported. There are approximately 600 
looms in the heavy woollen trade in India and on the basis of a 9 hour 
working day these looms are capable of producing 12,000,000 Ihs. weight of 
blankets and rug* per annum. .It might mean that some looms now engaged 
on unprofitable coarse rugs would be turned over to the manufacture of the 
finer article, but any deficiency in the production of low grade rugs could be 
supplied by the handloom weavera who would welcome additional orders for 
cumblies. 

42. The rates of freight paid on finished goods from Bangalore to some of 
our important markets are as follows; — 


Bangalore to Calcutta 

* 

• 

. 

•80 

annas 

per 

lb. 

JJ 

,, Oawnpore 




•84 

jf 

if 

if 


,, Amritsar 




Ml 


ft 

if 


,, Karachi 




1-04 

ft 

ff 

it 

)} 

,, Rangoon 




1-06 


if 

a 


„ Lahore 




1-00 

if 

if 

if 


If to the above we add the freight paid on raw wool purchased in North 
India, which may amount to over one anna per pound, the resultant figure 
will probably compare unfavourably with the subsidised steamer freights 
to India enjoyed by the Italians. 

43. Our low grade coarse" rug and the cumblie on the handloom are 
bought by the same class of person and in this respect there is a certain 
amount of competition. The low prices at which the mills have been obliged 
to sell these low grade rugs during recent years has hit the handloom 
weavers, and practically the only markets left to them are in the districts 
where there are a large number of tea, coffee and rubber estates. They retain 
these markets because the cumblie is greasy and therefore almost waterproof, 
which the mill made article is not. 
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44. Tlie cost of production, in the case of this mill, has already been 
reduced to a minimum and short of a cut in wages, which we have so far 
avoided, we do not anticipate being able to effect further economies (apart 
from those effected by continuous working) even if a period of increased 
protection is granted. Our plant is efficient and, as far as we are aware, 
there are no improved methods of manufacture in the heavy woollen trade 
which we heave not already adopted, 

45. (1) We consider that imports of blankets and rugs should be restricted 
by means of a quota and that the present rate of import duty on these 
articles should be raised. 

(2) If an annual quota of 4 million pounds weight of blankets, blanketting 
cloth and rugs from all countries can be arranged, we suggest an increase 
in the present duty of not less than 10 per cent, against all foreign countries. 
If the above quota cannot be arranged we are of opinion that an additional 
duty of 30 per cent, is necessary to protect the Indian industry. 

(3) Not less than five years. 

(4) Blankets, Blanketting Cloth and Rugs (other than floor rugs) made 
from wool (new wool, wool waste or reclaimed wool) or a mixture of wool, 
as defined above, and any other material. 


(3) JMter dated the ISth March, 1935, from the Bangalore Woollen, Cotton 
and Silk Milts Company, Limited, Bangalore. 

Woollen Mill EsquraY. 

We ha^"G the honour to refer to the oral examination of our representa¬ 
tive by the Tariff Board on the 7th instant and to the statement of yields 
prepared by Mr. J. Addymaii. 

For the years 1932-33 and 1933-34 under the heading “ Yarn consumed ”, 
you have correctly deducted yarn sold to the market, but in reply to 
question No. 17 we have unfortunately included this yarn in the weights of 
finished goods produced. In explanation of this we would mention that it is 
our usual practice to include in our records of finished goods any quantity 
of yarn sold to the market. 

The last seven, columns of the statement you have prepared for the years 
1938-33 and 1933-34 should therefore be amended in accordance with the 
particulars^ enclosed. 

With regard to question No. 44 the Board asked our representative to 
estimate the degree of economy wliich could be expected if the department 
was working at full pressure. It is very difficult to give you a reliable 
figure, but we are of opinion that the saving in costs by full pressure work¬ 
ing might amount to as much as 10 per cent. 



Yarn consumed. varn^o consomed. Finished goods produced. Knished 
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Note.— (a) In arriving at the average cost per lb. for finished goods we have deducted one anna per lb. for the cost of producing yam sold. 

The balance of the expenses has then been divided by the weight of finished w'oven goods to arrive at the figures given in the last 
column, 

(6) The increased cost of production in these two years is due to finer counts being worked and also to curtailed production. 
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Hie Kaisair«i«>Hiiiil Woollen, Cotton and Silk Mills, Limited, 

Bangalore. 

(1) Letter dated the 7th February, 1935. 

I have the honour to enclose herewith 6 copies of our answers to the 
■questionnaire issued hy the Board. 

Enclosure. 

Answees to the Questiohnaibe issued by the Tabiff Boaed. 

1. (a) In the year 1922. 

(6) Authorised: Rs. 60,00,000. 

Paid-up : Rs. 14,58,600. 

Reduced in 1927-28, to Rs. 3,64,660. 

Less call in arrears; Rs. 1,250. 

Balance: Rs. 3,63,400. 

(c) Yes. Posted from 1924. 

(d) Block account (without machinery )— 

Rs. 4,62,197-6-2. Reduced to Rs. 1,06,398-1-2, when the capital was 
reduced in 1927-28. 

Written-off: Rs. 40,324-12-8. 

Additions made: Rs. 69,222-4-0. 

Book value to-day: Rs. 2,14,293-6-10. 

Machinery account — 

Rs. A, P. 

3927-28 . 2,30,390 2 1 

Additions up to 1934-35 . . . . 2,46,800 1 11 

4,77,190 4 0 

Less Depreciation to date 


(e) We consider that the cost to-day of setting uj) a mill with the same 
capacity of output as ours would be round about Rs. 16,00,000. (This figure 
includes a working, capital of Rs. 4,00,000.) 

Woollens. 

7. At present: 8 cards, 3,275 spindles and 41 looms. 

1923-24: 6 cards, 2,400 spindles and 43 looms. 

1928-29 to 1930-31: 8 cards, 2,400 sipindles and 43 looms. 

1031—date; 8 cards, 3,275 spindles and 41 looms. 

8. The majority of our spindles we kept employed, but in several instances 
they wore only producing material for stock. 

9. About 2,800 lbs. for 9 hours working. Our production here is slightly 
low as our cards are not really suitable for 8 skeins yarns. 

10. As per Appendix A. 

11. 1923-24 not available. Since 1928-29 see Appendix B. 

12. As per Appendix B, less sales mentioned below; — 

1930-31—135,000 lbs. , . 

1981-32—187,000 lbs. 


1,21,130 1 1 
3,66,060 2 11 
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14. As per Appendix C. (We use all coantry wool except al)Out 5 per 
cent. Basrah wool imported.) No tops are used. 

15. For all our products such as blankets and rugs we use practically 
100 per cent, Indian wool. 

16. As per Appendix D. 

17- (o) , 



Blankets 

WeigMs. 

■ i 

and rugs. 

Lbs. 

1923-24 .... 

101,847i 

398,4403 

1928-29 .... 

202,1404 

790,8034 

1929-30 .... 

231,188i 

881,671 

1930-31 .... 

Not 

available. 

1931-32 ... 

194,132 

762,139 

1932-33 .... 

223,0714 

870,726 

1933-34 .... 

281,0204 

1,072,691 

1934-35 (Door, end) 

. 221,207 

929,800 


As in the woollen industry, in general, we also use about 10 to 16 per cent, 
of recovered shoddy in our mixings. 

18. As in Appendix E. These figures are arrived at by taking them on 
the basis of valuation or market cost whichever is lower. 


19. (a) Nil. 

(h) & (c) We are in a position to manufacture all kinds of yarn for 
weaving rugs, blankets and carpets below 8 skeins—For providing other 
taanufacturers we keep our carding and spinning departments working 
double shifts. This would double our daily output which is sufficient to 
keep all our looms working. So we should be in a position to manufacture 
2,BOO lbs. per day (on a basis of 8 skeins) to sell to other manufacturers. 
On 2 occasions we have supplied yarn amounting to 322,000 lbs. to Jails 
for mamifadjuring blankets. 

20. As per Appendix F.* 

21. Same as Appendix P, since we manufacture only blankets and rugs. 

N.B .—Supposing for the year 1933-34, taking one of onr medium quality 

of rugs the blend of which comes to about 86 pies, the material in blanket 
comes to 158 pies for white plain and 179 pies for coloured. 

And to make a blanket in 3J lbs. with 50 per cent, and 60 per cent, of 
coloured and plain, it coats in blanket Its, 3-1 and the making iRe. 1-13-6, 
which then costs Rs. 4-14-6 nett. 


Adding the discount and commission, the selling price even without any 
profit to manufacturer, will work out to Bs. 6-12, whereas an imported rug 
coating about Rs. 4-8 looks better and is more easily saleable than any 
Indian rug of the above description. 

22. (a) For the qualities of wool which we are using the losses are as 
under: —. 

From wool to yarn-: 20 per cent, loss pZit.s 16 per cent, shoddy and 
soft waste. 

(h) From yarn to doth: 10 per cent, loss in hard waste which is recovered, 
plus 20 per cent, loss during the finishing processes. 

23. (a) & (J) Depreciation-— 


on buildings 2^ per cent, 
on machinery, general,. 6 per cent, 
on dyeing and, electrical 7| per cent, 
on rolling stock 20 per cent. 




Both by the income- 
t tax authorities 
1 and ourseltes. 


Not printed. 
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We consider these rates reasonable for single shift worhing for double 
ehift working, the rates should be about 75 per cent. more. 

24. Yes. The Managing Agents get a remuneration of Rs. 1,000 per 
month, besides 12i per cent, commission on nett profits. 

25. Amount borrowed from Banks at 7 per cent, interest now. 






Lowest. 

Superior. 





Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. P, 

1925 . 

• S 



6 

2 

0 

12 

O 

00 

1928-29 

. , 


> 

3 

4 

0 

10 

0 0 

1929-30 

. » 



3 

2 

6 

10 

0 0 

1930-31 

. . 



3 

2 

6 

9 

00 

p 

1931-32 

. 



3 

2 

0 

9 

8 0 

1932-33 

. 



2 

8 

0 

8 

4 0 

1933-34 



. 

2 

6 

d 

8 

4 0 

1934-35- 


. 


2 

6 

0 

8 

8 0 


Note.—E ven though the cost of superior rug in the year 1925 wms higher, 
we had a very good .sale. Now we have reduced it much, yet the present 
sales are negligible. 

(a) & (b) More due to foreign than internal. 

(c) The fall in general wholesale prices does not correspond with the 
realisations. For example, the wholesale market price of a rug does not 
f.all equivalently to the raw material as the manufacturing charges remain 
practically the same, 

27. Mostly contracted directly with suppliers without middlemen, but in 
cases through middlemen, middlemen keep a profit of 2 to 4 annas. 

28. Agency system all over, A discount of 10 per cent, and a commission 
of 5 per cent, are allowed to our agents, out of which the agents generalljj 
part with 10 to 12 per cent, to retailers. 

29. (I) (a) No. (6) Yes. 

(II) 4 males to 1 female. 

(III) Departments of preliminary process: As. 8 per day. 

Spinning and carding (average); As. 10 per day. 

Warping and weaving: As. 16 per day. 

Winding (women and boys) : As, 5 per day. 

Finishing and dyeing: As. 10 per day. 

Warehouse: As. 8 per day. 

(IV) Winding, warping and weaving are paid by piece-work. Rest- 
Daily wages. 

(V) Yes, as we have fixed an efEciency standard of our looms at 40 per 
cent., most of our weavers attain this standard. In some cases (about 5 to 
7i pet cent.) exceed this standard fixed for which they get, a bonus, 

(VI) At present rather low, but there is every possibility of the eflleiency 
being raised if scop* is given, , 
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so. Have Mill quarters for work people, and free medical aid. 

31, Yes. On two occasions when there was reduction in wages. Reduc¬ 
tion accepted after a stoppage for two weeks. 


32. 

Quality and ze. 


Italian. 


Wholesale 

price 

(Bangalore 

rate.) 


Rs. A. 


“Calcutta,” 84"x54"x2 lbs. 

2 ozs.2 10 


Wholesale 

Quality and size. price. 

Ours. 

R.S. A. 

“New Bombay Fancy,” 

84* X 54" (ail wool) . . 3 13 


“ Gloria,” 54" X88" X 5 lbs. . 6 13 


“ Tarton ” (all wool) 


. 7 11 


The prices of imported goods have been lower in most cases by 30 to 
40 per cent, than the Indian made goods in the last six years. 

33. As far as we are concerned, the most severe competition has been 
folt from (a) foreign imports, i.e., Italian rugs. 

34. Quite tnie. 

35. Want of finer quality of Indian wool. 

36. Nil. As there has been no increase in duty since 1931. 

37. It has not helped rugs and blankets trade. 

38. Indian wool resembles a hair in all respects rather than a wool. 
Its properties are very few, having none of the serrations on ™rfnce of 
the fi.bre which are essential to all processes in manufacturing. It has no 
elasticity, wavyness or Milling properties which all good wools that are grown 
for the inanufaetliring of yarns and fabrics must possess. 

The only practicable way to improve Indian grown wools is to cultivate 
the sheep, giving them good pasturage on the plains, and cross them with 
good imported sheep from any of tho chief wool growing countries in the 
world. Good reliable information regarding this subject can be ohtainedi 
from Professor B,aker’s (of tho University of Leeds) book on wool carding 
and combing, where detailed reference is given on Mendle’s Theory of Sheep 
Breeding. We strongly oppose any suggestion made regarding an import 
duty being levied on wools. 

39. We have no knowledge. 

40. Now only in India. We have lost the Burma and Ceylon markets 
since 1928. 

41. Given an assured market, and the suggestion contained in our 
answer to question No. 38 carried out, the Indian MilLs can successfully 
meet the demand for superior classes of goods, 

42. The present railway freight on raw material adds 6 per cent, to 
7i per cent, on the price of our finished products. Supposing we send a 
3-lb. rug from Bangalore to Calcritta, it costs ns approximately 2i annas 
against the imported rug which has the advantage of cheap sea freights 
to-day. The foreign competitors have a decided advantage. The present 
railway freight is felt very severely by_ us in Bangalore—being situated 
well inland—the foreign competitor landing his rugs in Bombay can send 
them by rail towards Calcutta at a rate of Re. 1 per maund which works 
lout for the whole distance 9 'pies per 3-lb. rug, whereas approximately the 
same distance costs us 2 to 2^ annas. 

43. There is a certain amount of competition in the same markets between 
the Mills and the hand loom weavers—^but to a very small extent. The 
handloom weavers are still in a position to retain the business of manufac¬ 
turing grey cumblies where a greasy blanket is required to act as a 
waterproof blanket, 

44. Wo suggest that the shortest period for which protection should he 
given to achieve substantial resnlts would be 12 years. We have already 
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achieved considorahle economies during the last few years by reducing the 
numbers employed in various departments as individual efficiency has 
increased. 

With adequate protection, we anticipate that a considerable increase in 
the individual efficiency of all classes of operatives could be achieved, since 
full time working would be possible the whole year round. Progress might 
also be expected in the direction of standardization, and very considerable 
economies would be achieved in the case of our mills in the actual cost of 
inanufacture if continuous working could be counted on owing to the reduc¬ 
tion which large scale production would achieve in interest charges on 
our capital debt. 

45. (i) & (ii) An extra import duty of not less than 36 per cent., or a 
quota basis on the last five consecutive years previous to 1932-33 with 10 
per cent, increase in the duty. 

(iii) Either of the above protection should be enforced for at least 
12 years. 

(iv) Rugs and blankets so far as we are concerned. In conclusion, we 
feci we must invite your attention to the growing menace of the coming 
Japanese competition which seems likely bo threaten the very existence of 
the woollen industry in India unless timely steps are taken to stem its 
growth. 


APPENDIX A. 


DepartnlentB. 


1926-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1030-31. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1033-34. 

Preliminary Froceas 


53 

37 

34 

43 

47 

51 

68 

64 

Carding 



47 

43 

43 

63 

53 

52 

50 

56 

Spinning • 



47 

#6 

67 

62 

64 

67 

67 

64 

Mending * 



42 

63 

73 

63 

41 

62 

49 

60 

Mechanical . 

Warehouse . 



43 

33 

41 

24 

49 

29 

60 

39 

40 

49 

46 

48 

79 

44 

DO 

41 

Dye House . 




1 

g 

7 



17 

10 

Finishing , 



24 

27 

80 

36 

42 

50 

21 

43 

Watchman 



12 

13 

16 

20 

10 

20 

87 

25 

W. Winding . 



58 

100 

SO 

80 

97 

103 

109 

120 

W. Weaving . 



69 

88 

101 

93 

05 

102 

88 

160 

TOTAL 

• 

42S 

470 

633 

646 

647 

601 

609 

735 




APPENDIX B. 




Woollen S to 4 skeins. 




Lhs. 


Lbs. 

1928-29 . 

> 

. 1,229,785 

1932-33 . s 

. 1,336,602 

1929-30 . 


. 1,243,291 


1930-81 . 


. 1,337,844 

1933-34 . 

. 1,667,468 

1931-32 . 


. 1,345,723 

1934, December 

. 1,261,200 
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APPENDIX 0. 


1921-25 . 


Lbs. 

. 1,303,937 

1929-30 . 

Lbs. 

. 1,200,980’ 

1926-26 . 

. 

. 1,127,373 

1932-33 . 

. 1,661,404 

1926-27 . 

, 

. 1,026,472 

1933-34 . 

. 1,707,826 

1928-29 , 


. 1,092,918- , 

193.4-35, December . 

. 1,365,988 


APPENDIX D. 


Total vahw of Value 

production. per lb. 


Rs. A. p. 


Anitas. 


1924-25 


> • 

4,40,^7 10 

0 

6-40 

1925-26 



4,66,867 0 

3 

6-48 

1926-27 



2,98,428 10 

0 

4-68 

1928-29 



2,78,800 6 

7 

4-08 

1929-30 



3,28,961 3 

5 

4-38 

1932-33 



2,63,623 5 

0 

2'63 

1933-34 



2,74,854 4 

9 

2'58 

1934-35, 

December 

2,26,601 0 11 

2'65 


Note. —Arrive at tho average annual price per lb. by stating the annual, 
consumption of wool figures as giv'en in Appendix 0 and device into the 
annual price paid as in Appendix D. 




APPENDIX E. 






Stock 

unsold. 





Rs. 

A. P. 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

1923-24 . 
1928-29 . 

. 1,93,513 
. 3,95,979 

5 9 ; 

2 3 

1931-32 . 

. 2,81,764 

3 

7 

1932-33 . 

, 2,51,887 

6 

8 

1929-30 . 

. 4,08,282 

15 3 

1930-31 . 

28,707 

10 2 

1933-34 . 

. 2,38,665 

3 

& 


Market or cost price whichever lowest. 


(2) Letter No. 109, dated the 8fh February, 1936, from the Secretary,. 
Tariff Board, to the Kaisar~i-Hind Woollen, Cotton and Silk Mills,. 
Limited, Bangalore. 

I am directed by the Tariff Board to refer to your an.swers to the 
questionnaire and to request you to be so good as to elucidate the following 
Xioints in regard to Appendix P; — 

(1) Will you please explain what is included under the head “ Any 

other expenses making it clear whether they are manufacturing 
costs or overhead expenses. 

(2) It is noticed that the head “Rents, Bates and Taxes” has been 

omitted. Is there no expenditure under this head? 

(3) Kindly state the amount of your working capital and state how 

it is arrived at. Have the interest charges been included in. 
“Capital Charges’,’ in this Appendix?, 
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(8) Letter No. 131128, dated the llth February, 1933, from the Kaisar^^Hind 
Woollen, Cotton and Silk Mills, Limited, Bangalore. 

We have to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 109 of the 8th instant, 
in reply to which we wish to state as follows; — 

(1) Under the head “Any other expenses”, are included the 

following; —Audit fees. Bank charges, Directors’ travelling 
expenses, Legal expenses, Managing agency remuneration. 
Postages, Stationery and printing. Trade charges, Up-keep of 
live and rolling stock, Dispensary, 

(2) Re Ment, Bates and Taxes .—No expenses are incurred under these 

headings. 

(3) Our working capital is Re, 4,00,000. This is arrived at by trans¬ 

mitting the Bank Drafts and by raising loans periodically for 
the purchase of raw materials, etc. Interest charges are 
included in Capital Charges. 


(4) Letter No. 14338, dated the 26th March, 1935, from the Kaiser-i-Hind 
Woollen, Cotton and SUk Mills, lAmited, Bangalore. 


Be Tour Questionnaire. 

We beg to give below a more detailed answer to questions Nos. 17 (a), 
21 and 29 than what we have given in the answers already sent to you. 

Question No. 21 .—We presume our average production to be about 35,000 
units per month. (We manufacture blankets and rugs with Picks ranging 
from 6 to 12 in the loom and we call them so many units per blanket, e.g., 
6 pinks blanket is equal to 6 units, 12 picks blanket is equal to 12 units 
and so on.) Taking this production and the total expenses as per our 
answer to your question No. 19 under heading “ manufacturing costs ”, 
it works out to exactly 30 pies per unit. This manufacturing costs is added 
to the cost of the materials and thus the cost of the Blanket is obtained. 

To explain in more detail as to how we arrived at 158 pies and 179 pies 
per blanket respectively for white and coloured; we take a solid blend say 
in this case a cutchi quality of wool, which to-day stands in our books as 
As. 7-2 and after dust shoddy, hard waste and milling waste, the material 
retained in the blanket from this blend will be approximately 50 to 66 per 
cent, and hence it costs 158 pies. Por colouring we add one anna per lb. 
in wool which when finished will come to 21 pies and this after adding to 
158 pies works out to 179 pies. 

Question No. 29 .—Further to the particulars which we have given in 
answer to this question we append herewith a statement giving in detail the 
wages paid in each department showing separately Carding and Spinning; — 


Rs. A. 

preliminary Process . 0 8 

Carding . . . 0 10 

Spinning . . .09 

Mending , . .08 

Mechanical . . 0 13 

Warehouse . . 0 8 

Question No. 17 (a ).—We attach 



Rs. 

A 

Dyehouse . 

0 

8 

Finishing . 

0 

9 

Watchman 

0 

6 

W. Winding 

0 

4 

W. Weaving 

. 1 

1 


herewith, a statement. 
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Enclosure. 


Year^t 


No. or Bsankbis. 



Total 

3—Si lbs. 

4—Iba, 

5—*-6i 11 m. 

0~0i lbs. 

7—71. IbH. 

blankets. 

weight. 

1923-24 

48,059i 

30,534 

22,033 


266 

1,01,847J 

lbs. 

3,98,4401 

X928-29' 

34,760 

1,51,088 

10,286 

.. 

.. 

2,02,140i 

7,90,8034 

1929-30 

1,00,670 

91,395 

S9,217i 

1 

■ 

2,31,1881 

8>81,57-1 

1930-31 

-- 


.. 





1931-32 

91,042 

29,782 

88,954 

3,454 

.. 

1,94,132 

7,82,139 

1932-33 

1,07,315 

30,293 

86,403 



2,23,0711 

8,70,726 

19SS-S4 

1,07,323 

7,250 

l,08.447i 



; 2,81.0204 

10,72,691 

1934-35 (Deer. enS) 

98,2032 

5,443i 

1,17.228- 

2901 

361 

2,21,207 

9,29,800-' 


Raymond Woollen Mills, Umited, Bombay. 

(1) Letter dated the 11th February, 1935, 

Appucation op the Woomen Industby fob. pbotectioit. 

In reply to your letter No. 4, dated the 4th ultimo, we have pleasure- 
in sending herewith 6 copies of our reply to the questionnaire enclosed with 
your letter. 

It would be appreciated if the figures we have shown relating to the 
internal organisation of the Eaymond Woollen Mill, particularly those shown 
on the Balance Sheets, could be kept private. The other information we 
have supplied is of course of a general nature and we would naturally have 
no objection to publication. 

We are also sending you samples of the cloths mentioned in our summary 
No. 3 and of the yarns mentioned in our summary No. 3-A relating to our 
answer to questions 21 and 22. The summary 3-B mentioned in our answer 
to questions 20-22 is not sent in duplicate but copies will be sent to you 
if required. 

Wo are also sending you a sample of “ Gloria rug and 4 of the 5 
Japanese suiting qualities mentioned in our answer to question No. 32. 

With reference to your letter No. 50, dated the 18th ultimo, wg have 
pleasure in sending the following samples: — 

(1) Camel rug. 

(2) “ Royola ” rug (made of 100 per cent. Indian wool). 

(3) Special cellular blanket. 

(4) Superfine merino lohi. 

(6) Superfine serge. 

(6) A selection of superfine knitting yarns. 

All the above are recent productions of our Mill of higher grade qualities 
which will serve to show the progress which has been made. 

We notice one omission in our replies to the questionnaire, this relates 
to our answer No. 18. For your information we would state that the valua¬ 
tion of stocks is based on the market price or cost price, whichever ia 
lower, on date of valuation. 

















Enclosure. 


Replies to Questionnaire. 


1. (a) November, 1925. 

(e) The cost of setting up a Mill with the same capacity to-day is 
estimated to be about Es. 26 lacs. This does not include Working capital. 
It must also be noted that the rate will vary according to the amount paid 
for land and buildings. 

2. (i) Spindles 10,400. Looms 128. There has been no change in the 
number of spindles and looms on the worsted side of the Mill since it was 
taken over by us. 


1930 



Average No. of 
spindles worked 
daily. 

2,204 

Average No. of 
looms worked 
daily. 

27 

1931 



1,359 

Na 

1932 



. . . 2,870 

18 

1933 



1,828 

32 

1934 

« 


3,916 

47 


(iii) (a) 1,200 flyer spindles, and 

(b) 9,200 cap spindles are installed in the worsted department. 

3. The producing capacity of the total number of worsted spindles is 
calculated to be 5,200 lbs. per day on a count of 20s spinning hosiery twist 
out of a 46s top and 4,750 lbs. per day on a count of 20s spinning weaving 
twist out of a 46s top. The figures are based on a 9-hour working day. 

4. 



Worsted 

carding, 

combing 

and 

spinning. 

Winding, 

warping 

and 

weaving. 

Finishing 

and 

dyeing. 

Warehouse. 

Miscellaneous. 


372 

159 

71 

68 

130 

1931 . 

204 

100 

59 

32 

89 

1932 . 

289 

48 

29 

16 

74 

1933 . 

245 

85 

68 

27 

82 

1934 . 

205 

110 

87 

26 

93 


employees engaged on the corresponding sections of the woollen department. 


— 

Weaving yam. 

Hosiery yam. 

Knitting wool. 

1930 . 



. 

210,332 

188,807 

12,650 

1931 . 


• 

• 

155 

282,661 

22,830 

1932 . 



• 

129,217 

640,092 

66,436 

1933 . 




207,337 

90,789 

103,811 

1934 . 


• 


300,676 

297,306 

140,365 


K 
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The details of counts spun are- on the attached summary No. 1. 

6. (a) Except for negligible quantities sold oUtsade the quantities shown 
ifi answer to question 5 were for our own ccmsumption, 

(6) The hosiery yarn production shown in answer to question 5 was sold 
in its entirety to outside parties. It may be noted that some quantities are 
understood to have been used for weaving on hand looms and not for 
hosiery. 

7. There are 6 cards, 2,880 spindles and 68 looms in the woollen section of 
the Mill, We oomineiiccd operations with this number in 1926 and no 


changes have been made since then. 

8. 

Average No. of 

Avwage No, of 


spindles workod 

looms workod 


daily. 

daily. 

1928 . 

1,659 


1929 . 

962 


1930 ..... 

692 

4 

1931. 

1,016 

16 

1932 . 

446 

5 

1933 ..... 

522 

9 

1934 . 

967 

16 

9. Basing on a 9-hour working day 

on a count of 8 skeins production iss 


calculated to be 2,880 lbs, per day. 
10 . 


1 

Carding 

and 

spinning. 

Winding, 

warping 

and 

weaving. 

Finishing 

aiid 

dyeing. 

1 

Warelionse. | 

Miscellaneous. 

1930 . 

79 

169 

71 i 

■ 68 I 

130 

1931 

72 

100 

i 

59 

32 

89 

1932 . 

30 

48 

29 

16 

74 

1933 . 

40 

8.5 

38 

27 

82 

1934 . 

50 

no 

87 

26 

1 93 

r 


Note.— The figures in the last four columns also include the number of 


employees engaged in the corresponding section of the worsted department. 


11. 

Lbs. 


Lbs. 

1928 

935,932 

1932 

. 187,746 

1929 

641,146 

1933 

. 168,454 

1930 

355,218 

1934 

. 365,928 

1931 

510,334 


Tot.al production only 

is given as 

it is not possible to 

give each count 

separately. It would bo 
8J skeins. 

reasonable 

to state that the 

average count is 


Lbs. 


Lbs. 

1930 

293,718 

1933 

. 167,563 

1931 

474,716 

1934 

. 355,928 

1932 

161,396 
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13. No hosiery plant is installed in the Mill. One sample knitting 
machine has operated occasionally for exxwriniental purposes but we do not 
include output figures for the purposes of this enquiry. 

14. 



Worsted section. 

Woollen section. 

— 

Tops, 

Foreign. 

Foreign ■ 
wool. 

Basra 

wobi. 

Busra 

wool. 

Indian 

wool. 

Foreign 

wool. 

1926 

lbs. 

298,742 

lbs. 

lbs. 

323,490 

lbs. 

170,633 

lbs. 

1,114,390 

lbs. 

1927 

188,490 

3,299 

217,009 

98,189 

1,299,772 

10,916 

1928 

379,266 

13,358 

700,185 

20,390 

931,328 


1929 

581,112 

216,803 

303,976 

60,522 

418,779 

10,660 

1930 

304,788 

22,968 

235,605 

2,380 

189,266 

•• 

1931 

231,314 

82,278 

344,019 

47,690 

192,928 

33,044 

1932 

814,363 

2,012 

123,488 

30,390 

166,522 

1,853 

1933 

490,203 

1,503 

349,491 

5,335 

150,180 

9,729 

1934 

708,178 

29,069 

292,013 

20,318 

201,159 

214 


15. Ea.st Indian wool of the imported varieties has been used for coarse 
worsted yarns consumed by hosiery plants supplying certain requirements 
of the Government of India. Indigenous East Indian wools as well as certain 
imported types have been used on the woollen side for blanket yarns which 
have been supplied to jails, etc., and for use in otu' own woollen weaving 
section. 


16. 


— 

Foreign 

tops. 

Average rate 
per lb. 

Basra ^ol. 
Average rate 
per lb. 

Indian wool. 
Average rate 
per lb. 

Foreign 

wool. 

Average rate 
per lb. 





AS. P. 

AS. ?. 

AS. P. 

AS. P. 

1920 


• 


23 7 

6 3 

6 2 

13 0 

1927 




29 3 

6 2 

4 10 

16 8 

1028 




31 11 

6 0 

6 9 

28 9 

1929 




20 6 

6 0 

5 1 

12 0 

1930 




18 6 

6 3 

3 9 

9 7 

1931 




13 3 

4 2 

3 1 

14 10 

1932 




14 4 

4 5 

3 6 

15 3 

1933 




13 3 

4 5 

2 6 

15 4 

1084 



• 

10 11 

4 9 

3 6 

11 0 
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It may be stated that our average prices for the years 1931, 1932 and 1933 
for tops and 1932 and 1934 for Indian wools have been increased by purchases 
of finer qualities being made for these years. The general tendency, how¬ 
ever, has been for a decline in prices. 


17. (i) We are only able to give accurate records in reply to this question 
from the year 1930. Items (d) and (e) are omitted as we are not interested 
in the manufacture of hosiery or carpets. 


—- 

Rugs and 
blankets. 

Shawls. 

Piecegoods. 

Other 

sorts. 



lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


lbs. 

1930 

• 

80,803 

162,019-|^ 

2,806 woollen 

14,824 worsted 


j. 105 

1931 

• 

318,766 

•• { 

4,6.30 woollen 

168 worsted 

4 

} 

1932 

- 

91,048 

88.662-| 

1,582 woollen 

12,173 worsted 


} ■■ 

1933 

• 

94,513 

156,0921 

16,679 woollen 

24,941 worsted 


j- 2,204 

1934 


186,173 

226,903|^ 

12,168 woollen 

22,033 worsted 


j. 16,664 

J 


(ii) This question presumably refers to a tyjje of article being imported 
from Italy (rugs, etc.). We have not experimented in producing such types 


of shoddy articles at the Raymond Woollen Mills. 


18. We give 

records for 

value of unsold yarn and 

cloth as at the end 

of our financial 

year from 

1929 onwards. These are as under: — 

^ Yarn. ■ Cloth. 

Rs. Bs. 

1929 


89,614 

3,28,088 

1930 


34,043 

1,71,932 

1931 


32,132 

40,696 

1932 


46,414 

62,742 

1933 


32.970 

53,554 

1934 


450 

10,133 


19. (a) Calculating on the basis of 20s count and assuming that the 
Worsted section was fully occupied we should he in a position to sell to outside 
parties 26 per cent, of our total worsted yarn production, i.e., approximately 
1,300 lbs. per day. 

(5) With a double shift in the spinning section working this would be 
increased to 6,600 lbs. per day. 

(c) Carpet yarns are generally spun on the woollen side and in the event 
of our woollen plant being fully occupied w© should not be in a position to 
dispose of any of our production to outside parties except in the case of 
the woollen weaving plant working day shift only and the spinning plant 
day and night sliiits when wo should be able to dispose of 2,800 lbs. of 
8 skeins yarn to outside parties. 
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We have sold considerable quantities of worsted yarn to outside parties 
since the inception of the Mill and the amount of such sales can be gauged 
from answers to questions Nos. 5 and 6. 

20-22. No separate records have been maintained for the worsted and 
woollen sections and the details called for are not readily available. The 
attached summary No. 2, however, supplies such figures as we can give and 
are the actual figures shown in the Profit and Loss Accounts for the years 
1928 to 1933. For the year 1932 exact details as required have been extract¬ 
ed and are shown separately, this will serve to give an indication of the 
actual expenses under the detailed heads required. The method of allocating 
the charges is shown on the statement No. 2-A attached to the summary and 
the finished costing for the items enumerated in question 21 are also shown 
together with the Io.sses in production (summary Nos. 3 and 3-A). The exact 
method of preparing the costings is shown on a separate specimen form 
(No. 3-B). It will bo noted that no allowance for depreciation is taken into 
the costing. 

23. Depreciation allowed by the Income-tax Authorities is 24 per cent, on 
buildings, 5 per cent, on machinery and 74 per cent, on finishing plant. 
We have no objection to raise agaimst these figures. Owing to the conti¬ 
nuous losses sustained by the Raymond Woollen Mills from year to year the 
accounts have been prepared omitting any allowance for depi'eciation charges 
and have in all cases been audited, and passed by the Directors “ subject 
to depreciation ”, In the event of the Mill being able to run at a profit 
these charges would be provided for and the rates would be based on those 
allowed by the Income-tax Authorities, In the event of the Mill working 
double shift depreciation would be taken as double that for single shift 
working in the case of plant, for buildings we would suggest taking a figure 
of 50 per cent, above that usually provided. 

24. The Managing Agencj* system is in force in respect of the Raymond 
Woollen Mill. The remuneration allowed for in the terms of the agreement 
is Rs, 35,(XX) per annum. It will bo noted from the Balance Sheets that 
Agents’ commission has not been paid since the year 1930 owing to the 
closing down of the Mill in that year and since then owing to the continued 
heavy losses sustained, the Agents having waived their commission for these 
years. The Managing Agents do not receive any allowances or commission 
on Purchases or Sales, 

25. The working capital is provided on Loan account to the Mill by 
Messrs. B, D. Sassoon and Company, Limited, as Bankers and interest is 
payable at the rate of G per cent. The rate of interest is temporarily 
reduced to 3 per cent, and this figure is calculated in the costing. 



26. Cloth-^ 
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27. Imported wool tops are purchased through buying agents in England 
from wool brokers. The Agents’ buying commission is i per .cent, while the 
Wool broker receives 1 per cent. 

Foreign wool imported from Australia is purchased direct by the Agents 

behalf of the Mill without commission. 

East Indian wool from 1930 to 1934 was also purchased direct from wool 
merchants. Since October, 1934, with a view to obtaining larger selections 
of Indian wools an Indian broker has been employed who is at present on 
tour, his brokerage is | per cent, 

28. No agents are employed. Direct contact is maintained with up- 
country merchants who are from time to time visited by the Mill represen¬ 
tative. Locally the Mills’ sales are managed by an Indian bazar broker 
whose brokearages are J per cent, for yarn and 1 per cent, for cloth. Some 
products are also retailed direct to the public through the cloth shops 
controlled by the Managing Agents. 

29. (i) Labour can be recruited without difficulty, but it ha.s not always 
been simple to obtain the highest possible efficiency owing to irregular work¬ 
ing of the Mill. 

<ii) 87 per cent, males, 13 per cent, females, 

(iii) Worsted spinning Rs. 22-13, Woollen spinning Rs. 26-12, Miscellaneous 
Rs. 83-10, Weaving Rs. 33-8-9, W’House Rs. 23-5-6 and Dye Rs. 20-8-9 per 
month. 

(iv) All departments on daily wage except worsted, drawing, winding, 
warping, mending, weaving, fringers throughout the departments which are 
on piece work. The piece work rates have not been included in the above 
statement of wage rates. 

(v) Efficiency standards are maintained. These are attained in worsted 
spinning where the more regular running has enabled operatives to obtain 
a higher degree of efficiency and has eliminated frequent stoppages. On 
account of more irregular running in the woollen spinning and in both 
woollen and worsted weaving departments the standards are not reached. 

<vi) On the worsted spinning side the efficiency standards are comparable 
with English standards in terms-of production but waste production will 
possibly be somewhat higher. Different atmospheric conditions will control 
this. 

30. 128 rooms in 16 blocks of chawls are provided by the Company at 
nominal rental of Rs. 3 per month with free light and water. There is also 
a refreshment canteen where meals are provided at a low charge at recess 
hours. 

Workmens’ (A class) Co-operative Credit Society. Sums invested at date 
are about Rs. 12,000. This Society is controlled by a Workers Committee 
under the Mill Manager’s supervision. The membership is 350. 

A cricket club for workmen has recently been established, the monthly 
subscription is 8 annas, A Company’s grant has been provided. 

Free medical attention is also provided. 

31. Some minor disputes only on wage questions among piece workers. 
In all cases settlements have been arrived at. 

32. It is not possible to give reliable data for all the items required oyer 
such a period of years but rates for a number of the articles competing 
directly or indirectly with Indian made goods is furnished hereunder; — 

Italian rugs. 

“ Calcutta ” rug .—About 2 years ago the rate was approximately 4.s. 8d. 
ea-godowu Bombay. 

1934 . 4,s. 2d. ea:-godown Bombay. 

1935 . 3s. 2d. ccr-godown Bombay. 

Out bare making costs excluding depreciation and profit— Rs. 3-4. 
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Oloria ” rug— 

1930 . . . . M . - - . 7s. Od, c.i.f. 

1933-34 ........ 6s. 6d. c.i.f. 

Our bare cost to make excluding depreciation and profit—^Rs. 7-4-9. 


Japanese shawl cloth {merino quality). 

Per piece 
eaJ-godown. 

Rs. A. p, 

96"x4S"xl lb.4 8 0 

100"x50"xli lb.6 8 0 

100"x54"xli lb.6 4 0 

Rates for the above have not materially altered during the last two years 

owing to lack of competition. 


Japanese piecegoods. 


1. Serge, 6i ozs.— 
February, 1933 
May, 1933 
February, 1934 
June, 1934 
January, 1936 


2. Wor.Hed suiting, 7 ozs .— 
February, 1933 
May, 1933 
February, 1934 
June, 1934 
January, 1935 


Per yard c.i.f. 
Rs. A. P. 


1 11 0 
19 0 
17 0 
13 0 
0 15 6 


(t.e.. 


Rs. 1-7 landed.) 


Per yard c.i.f. 
Rs. A. P. 


1 14 0 i 

1 12 0 
1 10 0 
15 0 
0 15 6 

(t.e., Rs. 1-7 landed.) 


■ Per yard c.i.f. 

Rs. A. r. 

3. Worsted suiting, 9i ozs .— 

June, 1934 . 2 6 0 

January, 1935 .. • 1 14 0 

(i.e., Rs. 2-8-9 landed.) 


4. Worsted suiting, 9i ozs .— 
June, 1934 

January, 1935 . : 


Per yard c.i.f. 

Rs. A. p. 

2 4 0 
1 13 0 

(t.e., Rs. 2-7-9 landed.) 

















Per yard c.i.f. 

Es. A. F. 

6, Blazer cloth, PJ ozs.— 

June, 1934 .170 

January, 1936 . 1 2 0 

(i.e., Rs. 1-12-9 landed.) 
Our bare waking coats for the above excluding depreciation and profit 
are; — 

No. 1.—Rs. 1-11-0 per yd. 

2. —Rs. 1-12-9 per yd. 

3. —^Rs. 2-9-0 per yd. 

4. —^Rs. 2-8-10 per yd. 

6.—Rs. 1-14-0 per yd. 


Yams. 


Japanese 2/323, 

Date. werino, hosiery. 

C.i.f. per lb. 


Rs. A. P. 


17th February, 1933 ...... 1 2 6 

13th May, 1933 . .. 1-49 

30th June, 1933 . 1 8 6 

16th September, 1933 , . . . • • 1 14 0 

30th September, 1933 . . . • . • 1 13 0 

21st October, 1933 .. 1 13 3 

25th November, 1933 . . . . • • 1 12 0 

9th December, 1933 . , • . • . 1 11 6 

11th January, 1934 . . . • . • 1 15 3 

13th July, 1934 . .. 2 0 9 

14th September, 1934 . 1 9 6 

2nd November, 1934 . 1 6 0 

28th December, 1934 . . • . • • 16 9 

16tb January, 1935 . 1 7 S 


Japanese 2/64s, 

Date. merino, weaving. 

C.i.f. per lb. 


20th September, 1932 






Rs. A. 
1 12 

p. 

9 

13th January, 1933 






2 3 

9 

17th February, 1933 






1 12 

9 

22nd March, 1933 . 






1 14 

3 

28th April, 1933 . 






1 12 

0 

24th June, 1933 






2 1 

9 

4th October, 1933 . 


- 




2 7 

3 

14th December, 1933 






2 3 

6 

8th March, 1934 . 






2 4 

9 

15th May, 1934 






2 2 

9 

16th July, 1934 . 






2 0 

9 

1st August, 1934 . 



* 



1 14 

9 

9th October, 1934 . 






, 1 13 

3 

6th November, 1934 





• 

1 11 

0 
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Polish yarn 2120. 


Date. 


Cross-bred, 

Merino. 


Bate per lb. 

Bate per lb. 



c.i.f. 

o.i.f. 



Bs. 

A. P. 

Bs. A. F. 

25th June, 1931 


1 

0 5 

15 4 

15th September, 1931 , 


.1 

0 10 

15 4 

19th January, 1932 


1 

7 6 

1 14 7 

18th April, 1932 . 


1 

1 9 

1 11 6 

2nd August, 1932 


1 

1 3 

1 10 2 

17th December, 1932 


1 

1 3 

1 11 1 

15th March, 1933 


1 

1 3 

1 11 1 

24th August, 1933 


1 

2 8 

1 12 5 

8th March, 1934 


1 

3 11 

2 4 10 

21st March, 1934 


1 

2 2 

2 3 1 

14th August, 1934 


1 

0 5 

1 12 5 

10th December, 1934 . 


1 

0 10 

1 11 6 


We would state that considerable difficulty exists in obtaining prices of 
many articles of woollen manufacture over a long period owing to the fact 
that qualities are not standard as they are in many other industries but 
are constantly changing. 

33. (a) From foreign imports particularly Italy and other Continental 
countries in ruga and blankets, heavy piecegoods and mixtures, and Japan 
in worsted piecegoods, shawls and yarns. 

(h) Owing to increasing foreign competition Indian Mills have been obliged 
to compete more keenly amongst themselves for such reduced share of the 
market as has been available. 

34. While there is exceedingly keen competition from such mixtures as 
are supplied in the shape of blankets and rugs from Italy, it would not be 
correct to state that the severest competition is from mixtures. Japanese 
goods of pure wool are most keenly competing. 

35. Finp qualities of worsteds are usually produced from counts 48s and 
over. This count was in earlier years difficult to spin due to climatic con¬ 
ditions and especially labour disadvantages. Improvements in labour and 
continual experiments in the Mill make it possible for counts up to 64s 
worsted to be spun to-day. In finish some of the imported qualities appear 
superior, certain finishing machines not installed could bo purchased if 
there was an assured market for the finished goods. 

36. The successive increases in duties have not affected the total demand 
for woollen goods. A factor which has developed since 1931 is that of 
Japanese competition which has offset any advantage the Indian Industry 
might have obtained from such increases. 

37. The specific duty of Re. 1-2 has in our opinion stimulated the imports 
of shoddies and mixtures. In addition owing to Japan entering the market 
as a large supplier it has not in any way decreased the total imports of 
woollen goods. It has not been of assistance in making more remunerative 
prices ijossible, 

38. (1) It is dirty, too coarse, contains dead fibre, and is submitted to 
adulteration by the sellers. 

(2) A Central Committee on the linos of the Indian Central Cotton Com¬ 
mittee under Government auspices might be organised to assist farmers in 
getting to know the requirements of the Industry, to help them in grading 
and in improving the general quality of the clip and in production of 
statistics, etc. 
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Tlie finer qualities of wool will probably novor bo produced in India in 
really largo quantities owing to climatic conditions. The figures shown in 
answer to question 14 give an indication of our consumption of imported 
wools, while it is probable that the quantity could be much reduced in the 
oveut of better qualities of Indian wool becoming available, a period is 
bound to elapse before Indian wools are sufficiently improved and during 
which the consumption of foreign wool will continue if improvements in 
qua,lity of finished goods are to be maintained. A duty on such imports if 
levied would be a bar to our reducing finished costs and off,set the benefit,s 
of any protective duty, which might be levied on fini.shed goods. .Furthermore, 
such a .suggestion is contrary to tho Fiscal Commission’s recommendations 
that raw materials should be free from duty except in exceptional 
ciroumstance,s. 

39. To our knowledge there are no imports of manufactures of synthetic 
wools made from Jute into India. As far as we know no suitable fabrics 
can be made entirely from synthetic wool made from jute, and natural wool 
would have to be added. 

40. Bombay, Central and Northern India generally, Bengal, Burma to a 
smaller extent, South India. Exports have been made to China but were ex¬ 
perimental only. Competition from Bradford at that time being too severe 
to permit of deyelopmonts. With Japan competing so largely to-day, it is 
not considered likely that developments in exports will take place for some 
time. It may be noted here that the industry has to pay large sums in the 
form of Customs duties on dyestuffs, stores and machinery which have to be 
imported and therefore commences with a servere handicap as far as export 
market,s arn concerned. If the export market were to be developed it would 
be reasonable to suggest that some form of assistance in the shape of export 
bounties should be considered by Government. 

41. Samples arc submitted show'ing the best grades of articles produced 
by the Raymond Woollen Mills. Consumption ha,s not reached any large 
proportion but with an assured market such as a protective duty or a quota 
system might provide, the demand for a superior class of goods can be met 
to an increasing extent. 

42. Foreign g^ds are largely sold through the entrepot markets such as 
Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, For a Mill located in Bombay there might 
be some disadvantage in competing with goods imported through either 
Karachi (for Amritsar) or Calcutta-. The rail freight from Bombay to 
Calcutta is Be. 1-1 per maund or nearly 9 pies on a 3-lb. rug. 

43. It is not known to what extent there is competition between Mills 
and handlooms, but it is well known that handlooms have been producing 
coarse rugs, and shawls for a considerable time, and that these products 
are feeling the effects of foreign competition to an increasing extent. 
Prior to the year 1928 it is understood that the handloom industry, like the 
mill industry, was working under conditions of reasonable prosperity but 
that since that date a steady decline has set in, 

44. Improvements can mainly be looked for in increased efficiency stan¬ 
dards. The number of operatives has already been reduced without loss 
of efficiency. It might be possible to take further steps on such lines, but 
without a period of regular running in . the Mills it would probably be 
impossible. Efficiency of the operative can only depend on the knowledge 
obtained from experience which comes from constant occupation. 

There has been little or no change in the construction of machinery to 
a,ssist in obtaining improved results but with an assured market it is 
reasonable to suppose that Mills will be in a better po.sition to take .advant, 
age of any technical developments investing in new plant where necessary. 

It is not possible to give any estimate of tho rTipee saving which might 
result from possible improvenifints. A reasonable period would have to be 
allowed before definite improvement oould be shown. 
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45. Our views concerning the nature of the protection required by the 
industry have been put forward in detail in the joint representation sub¬ 
mitted through the Bombay Millowners’ Association to which the Tariff 
Board’s attention is invited. 


SUMMARY No, 1. 


Worsted Spinning Production. 


Counts. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

70s . 



.. 


94 

643 . . , 


, * 

, , 

. . 

83 

60s . 




. , 

20 

48s . 


51 



1,012 

44s . . . 




29 

72 

40s . . 

790 


2,252 

1,318 

. . 

36s . 

7 

1,012 

1,606 

3,760 

1,881 

32b . 

67 

8,141 

29,514 

7,132 

4,830 

30s . 

151 

2,530 

1,220 

367. 

449 

28a . 

41,620 

6,381 

8,929 

6,895 

10,.349 

26a . 


32 

20,192 

25,293 

22,666 

24a . 

38.286 

2,363 

86,472 

24,604 

117,654 

22s . 

2,364 

, , 

25,311 

442 

3,144 

20s . . . 

47,613 

8,331 

49,395 

25,882 

63,698 

18s . 

88 

6,468 

33,728 

9,799 

45,413 

17a . 




. . 

35 

16a . 

l'8,101 

48,732 

230,716 

71,404 

96,633 

168 . 


57 


6,522 

16,371 

14s . 

34,416 

40,232 

74,860 

22,374 

26,419 

12s . 

44,826 

40,877 

48,760 

14,524 

22,346 

lljB 


41,404 

16,589 

28,954 

65,483 

Us . 


10,942 

26,697 

17,491 

22,916 

lOJa 

266 

45,002 

7,613 

1,331 

4,453 

lOJs 

2,772 

1,178 

4,035 

2,630 

40,023 

lOs . 

24,009 

12,860 

13,964 

13,916 

23,291 

Ois . 

9,787 



2,936 

2,196 

ds . 

70,986 

20,637 

34,004 

45,442 

46,169 

Sis . 

31,390 


6,425 

16,572 

2,064 

8a . . . 

33,675 

3,705 

8,715 

4,132 

6,996 

7Js . 

1,090 

, . 

, , 

. . 

. . 

7i . . . 

6.856 

1,5185 

16 

68,328 

88.129 

6is . 

846 

10 

12 


2,648 

ejs . 

1,111 


, , 

111 

121 

6s . . . 

787 

2,749 

* , 

1,634 

. A 

4-76 



51 


. . 

48 . 


* « 


, , 

1,074 

10} . 

, , 


* 1 

125 


343 . 



, , 

, • 

]9 

Ss , * 

. . 


2,267 


1,341 

2s . . . 


327 

889 

, , 

. . 

0-6 , 


• • 

33 

♦ ’ 

165 

Total . 

411,791 

306,626 

734,745 

401,937 

738,246 












Costs of the following items (excluding depreciation and profit). 
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Note.—T he above costs are worked out according to the explanation given in our note on summary No. 2-A, and the expenses and allocations 
have been made on the basis of the last quarter’s working in 1934, 
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Note.—^T he above costa are worked out aocorAag to the explanation given in our note on summary Wo. 2-A, and the expenses and allocatioas 
have been made on the basis of the last quarter’s working in 1934. 
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(3) Litter No. ZEMjSS, dated the 1st March, 1935, from, the liaymond 
Woollen Mills, Limited, Bombay. 


lie Application op the Indian Woollen Mill Industry po» PbotectioN, 

In amplification of the information given in our replies to the question¬ 
naire issued to mills, we now send you the following: — 

(1) A further costing sheet for out HI Lohies. This is an amplification 
on the previous costing sheet for this cloth, and we think you will find 
the same self explanatory. 

With reference to the item “ Loss in winding, warping and weaving 
S per cent., i.e., As. -46 ”, this is calculated On the labour charges for 
producing yarn upto this point in the production, and represents cost of 
labour resulting in production of waste and not in actual cloth. 

* # * - * 

(4) We send herewith the cost prices asked for the samples of finer 
materials produced by the Raymond Woollen Mills referred to in our letter 
of the 11th February, 1936. 


Enclosure No. 1. 


For Tariff. 


Extra Superfine Serge No. 2014, 66" wide, 7 to 

Cost. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

8 ozs, ........ 

1 14 

6 per yard. 

Superfine Lohis, 52" x 106" .... 

4 13 

0 per piece. 

Aerolairie Blankets, 60" x 90" . , 

10 13 

0 „ ,, 

Rayola Rug, 54"x84" ..... 

5 0 

^ J) >» 

Camel Rug, 62"x96" . . . . . 

7 12 

0 ,, . 


(3) Letter dated the ith April, 1935, from, the Baymond Woollen Mills, 

Limited, Bombay, 

Be Application of the Inuian Woolmn Mill Industry for Protection. 

We have pleasure in returning herewith the notes of our oral evidence 
duly corrected. We also record the following for your further information: — 

(i) Answer to Question 26, in our original representation please correct the 
rate for 2/20s Merino Yarn in the year 1934 to Rs. 2-6, the rate shown being 
a misprint. 

(ii) Weight of Italian Rugs: 

” Gloria ” Rug, 52 x 96 is 6 lbs, 

“ Calcutta ” Rug, 54x 84 ia 8 lbs. 2 oz. 

Our cost per lb. to manufacture similar ruga KiaY be calculated accordingly 
from the information already in your possession, 

(iii) Waste Consumption.—^With reference to the query raised as to the 
apparently inaccurate figuTe of waste consujQed in our mixings, it appears 
that in the figure shown on the technical advisor’s statement no provision 
was made for waste used from departments other than tho Worsted Spinning 
Department. We attach herewith a statement we have prepared which 
shows the waste received from departments other than Worsted Spinning 
for the five years 1930-1934. The figure is 656,770 lbs. after adding the 
opening stock as at Ist January, 1930, and deducting the closing stock as 
at 31st December, 1934, it will be noted that our coflpqmption over the 
period is 687,618 lbs. This figure is somewhat in excess Of that shown on 
the statement prepared by the technical adviser, but it may be assumed that 
the loss percentage will be somewhat heavier with this type of material, and 
in addition no allowance has been made for stock in process as at Slst 
December, 1934. 
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(iv) Separate allocation of expenses for Worsted and Woollen Sections.^ 
We have taken out for your guidance figures for the year 1934 showing » 
separate allocation, for these two sections of the Mill, and these are shown 
on Statement No. 2 attached. The slight difference in the totals of expenses 
shown compared with those previously supplied (vide our letter of 1st March 
1936) is attributable to sundry adjusting entries having been made subse¬ 
quent to that date. The present figures may be taken as accurate. With 
regard to previous years we do not consider we can supply really accurate 
statistics of the Worsted and Woollen sections separately and we should 
therefore prefer to omit these. We also send details of the numbers of 
labour employed in certain of the Woollen and Worsted Departments sepa¬ 
rately for the years 1930-1934—Statement No. 2-A. As mentioned previously, 
these are estimates only as no separate records are maintained for the two 
sections. 

(v) Estimating savings which may be made given the opportunity to worh 
the plant 100 per cent .—In order to give an idea of our cost of production 
working the Mill 100 per cent, of capacity we have made such adjustments 
to the usual costing as we consider necessary to allow for such conditions 
of working and calculated the estimated cost to produce the articles 
enumerated in the general questionnaire to Mills. The results are shown 
on Statements Nos. 3 and 3-A, and it will be noted that considerable reduc¬ 
tions in cost are shown in both Cloth and Yarns, 

For purposes of comparison we have also shown our costs for the same 
articles based on the actual working during the year 1934. In the early 
part of 1934 a considerably smaller percentage of the plant was worked than 
in the last quarter of that year, and the rates are accordingly higher than 
those previously supplied which were based on one quarter’s working only. 
The costs as previously explained do not allow for depreciation or profit. 

(vi) Estimated cost of production for mixtures: — 

Per Yd. 

Rs. A. p. 


(a) Blazer Cloth, 54" x llj to 12 oz.— 

(i) 60 per pent. Cotton 60 per cent. Wool . 2 16 

(ii) 25 per cent. Cotton 75 per cent, Wool 2 5 6 

(b) Tweed 54" x 20 to 21 oz.— 

(i) 50 per cent. Cotton 50 per cent. Wool . 2 13 9 

(ii) 25 per cent. Cotton 76 per cent. Wool . 3 0 6 

(c) Palm Beach Suiting 54" x 7 to 7J oz.— 

(i) 40 per cent. Cotton 60 per cent. Wool 

(a current mixing) . . . . 1 10 0 

(ii) 25 per cent. Cotton 75 per cent. Wool . 1 10 9 


(vii) Estimated cost to produce current English Qualities: 

Our bare cost English quotation 


per yard. c.i.f. 

Bs. A. P. «. d. 

Cloth — 

(а) Cotton Warp, Melton, 

54" X16 oz. 2 7 0 2 10 

(б) Tweed, 54"xlS oz, . . . 2 6 IJ 3 0 

(c) Tweed, 54"x20 oz. . . . 1 15 3 3 0 


Both (b) and (c) contain about 
40 per cent, of Cotton. 

(d) Worsted Suiting, 64"xl0/ 

lOjozs. ..... 2 8 6 TO 

(e) Worsted Suitings, 64" x 8/ 

Si ozs. , , , a . 1 10 9 4 8 
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Our'barfroost English quo tati«Kt, 


per yard. c.i.f. 

Bs. A. V. «. d. 

Yarns — 

(a) Dyed Low Crossbred, 4/12s 1 6 0 2 0 

(b) Low Crossbred Scoured, 2/248 1 5 0 2 J 

(c) Medium Crossbred Scoured, 1 /28s 1 7 9 2 7 

{d) Best Quality Crossbred, 2/32s . 2 0 8 3 1 


It is necessary to point out that the Raymond Woollen Mills costs for all 
these articles are not fair selling prices as no allowance for depreciation or 
profit has been made, the fair selling prices will therefore be considerably 
higher. With reference to the Worsted Suitings it will be noted that the 
English quotation is dearer than our estimated cost, we consider that to 
produce these qualities commercially our estimated cost as shown would in 
all probability be somewhat lower than the actual cost as the qualities on 
which tho calculation is based are a type which Bradford has specialised in 
for many years but which would be new to Indian Mills, 

In connection with yarns it may be added that practically no fine English 
Yarns are imported to-day owing to the commanding position of Japan in 
this trade due to continued undercutting of prices, while on the lower 
qualities it will be noted that the duty paid prices for English Yarns would 
be somewhere in the region of our fair selling prices. 

We shall thank yon to be good enough , to acknowledge receipt of this 
letter and enclosures. 

STATEMENT No. 1. 

List of Yearly Beceipts of waste from Departments other than 'Worsted 

Spinning Section. 

Woollen 

Carding and Weaving. Finishing, 

Spinning, 


60,334 33,012 Win. 6,572 Win. 

8,824 Wrstd. 

86,797 36,317 Win. 16,931 Win. 

48,616 8,424 Win. ’ 4,706 Win. 

2,830 Wrstd. 64 Wrstd. 

43,024 16.204 Win. 6,481 Win. 

6,678 Wrstd. 139 Wrstd. 

89,065 24,821 Win. 13,640 Win. 

7,481 Wrstd. 429 Wrstd. 

3,26,826 1,42,637 46,861 

lbs. 

Balance on hand of Waste in Godown as on 

31st December 1929 2,15,670 

Add: Receipts for the five years ending 31st 

December 1934 5,35,770 

Total . 7,51,440 

Less: Balance of waste in Department as on 

31st December 1934 . . • • • 63,822 

6,87,618 


Warehouse. 


1,689 WM. 
1,423 Wrstd. 
3,460 Win. 

16 Wrstd. 
1,919 Win. 
1,513 Wrstd. 
1,709 Win. 
2,269 Wrstd. 
2,823 Win. 
3,736 Wrstd. 

20,447 


Year. 

930 

931 

932 

1933 

1934 

Total 


Net consumed 
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STATEMENT No. 2. 


Eecpenditnre for the year 1934. 



Cost of raw material , 
Wages of labour fixed and p 
Supervision charges at Mill 
Tower, fuel and light . 

. Stores . , 

Water . 

Repairs and maintenance 
Packing . . 

General charges . 

Rents, rates and taxes 
Insurance , 

Selling expenses 
Office expenses . 
f. Agents’ Commission . 
Depreciation 
Capital charge (interest) 


Woollen. 

Worsted. 

Total. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1,66,692 

4,86,916 

6,63,608 

42,636 

1,60,807 

1,93,342 

7,388 


33,681 

21,633 

76,700 

08,333 

28,226 

1 , 00,072 

1,28,297 

2,439 

8,646 

11,084 

4,346 

16,408 

19,764 

' 4,107 

V4,660 

18,66T 

1,647 

6.839 

7,486 

1,799 

6,377 

8,176 

1,680 

6,958 

7,638 

4,773 

16,922 

21,695 

24,697 

’87,660 

1,12,257 

3,11,081 

10,01,967 

13,13,918 


STATEMENT No. 2'A. 
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STATEMENT No. 3. 


Cloth. 


laterial. 


• 

Quality 

No. 

Coat a» 
shown in 
original 
Statement. 

Coat 

calculated 
on complete 
year’s 
working 
1934. 

Cost 

calculated 

on 

assumed 

100 per cent, 
working. 

Tweed . 


No. 6 

Rs, A. P. 

3 2 10 

yd. 

Bs. A 
3 6 

. P. 

0 yd. 

Bs. A. 
2 14 

^6 yd. 

Blazer cloth . 


1234/33 

2 

3 0 


2 

6 

1 

1 

13 

9 

Melton cloth . 


105 

2 

6 0 


2 

8 

0 „ 

2 

0 10 „ 

Grey Oxford . 


269/33 

3 

6 8 

*> 

3 

9 

2 „ 

3 

0 

0 „ 

Ehaki Great C. Cloth 


4619/33 

2 

6 6 

»> 

2 

6 

9 

1 

16 

3 „ 

Broad cloth . 


2516 . 

1 

13 6 

9 » 

1 

14 

8 

1 

8 

2 „ 

Cloth Serge N. Blue 


1186 

1 

14 6 


2 

0 

4 

1 

10 


Cloth Serge Drab , 


1144/33 

1 

14 7 


2 

0 

0 

1 

9 

7 .. 

Worsted coating 


433/B 

2 

7 6 

*> 

2 

a 

3 „ 

2 

2 

0 

Shawl cloth . 


Merino 

1 

7 0 


1 

a 

9 

1 

4 

0 „ 

Lohie . 


R. 1 

3 

13 10 

piece 

4 

2 

6 piece 

3 

3 

3 piece. 

„ . . . 


B. 320 

2 

5 0 


2 

7 

10 „ 

1 

14 

8 „ 

Baymond Rug 


B. 4 

1 

13 9 


2 

0 

0 „ 

1 

8 

8 


Busra 

4 

3 0 

»» 

4 

7 

0 „ 

3 

9 

8 „ 

Rugs striped . 


A. 11 

2 

6 4 

*1 

2 

8 

0 „ 

1 

16 

4 ,* 

Barrack 


196 

3 

7 11 

» 

3 

11 

3 

3 

0 

1 ,, 


STATEMENT No. 3-A. 
Yam. 


Material, 

■ 

Quality. 

Count, 

Cost as 
shown in 
original 
Statement. 

Cost 

calculated 
on complete 
year’s 
working 
1934. 

Cost 

calculated 

on 

assumed 
100 per cent, 
working. 




Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Bs. 

A. P. 

Bs. 

A. P. 

Worsted yam 

Crossbred H. T. . 

2/10 

1 

2 

0 

1 

2 9 

1 

0 6 

scoured. 


2/20 

I 

4 

0 

1 

4 10 

1 

3 4 



2/24 

1 

8 

0 

1 

6 10 

1 

3 4 


Merino „ 

2/10 

2 

0 

2 

2 

1 6 

1 

13 6 



2/20 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 6 

1 

16 6 



2/24 

2 

3 

1 

2 

4 6 

2 

0 3 



2/30 

2 

6 

0 

2 

7 6 

2 

3 0 



2/40 

2 

10 

6 

2 

12 3 

2 

7 0 


Super Merino 

2/64 

3 

4 

9 

3 

6 10 

3 

0 7 


Crossbred W. T. • 

^10 

1 

2 

0 

1 

2 9 

1 

0 6 



2/20 

1 

4 

0 

1 

4 10 

1 

2 5 



2/24 

1 

6 

0 

1 

6 10 

1 

3 4 


Merino W. T. 

2/10 

2 

1 

10 

2 

3 1 

1 

15 0 


it n 

2/20 

2 

3 

10 

2 

5 4 

2 

1 0 



2/24 

2 

4 

9 

2 

6 3 


1 9 



2/30 

2 

7 

8 

2 

9 3 

2 

4 6 



2/40 

. 2 

12 

2 

2 

13 11 

2 

8 8 


Super Merino W. T- 

2/64 

3 

4 

9 

3 

6 10 

3 

0 7 

Wrested yam . 

Crossbred, Berlin: 

4/11 

2 

6 

4 

2 

6 10 

2 

2 4 

Wrosted yarn Low 

Crossbred, Berlin: 

4/7s 

1 

8 

0 

1 

9 0 

1 

6 0 


L 2 
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(4) Letter dated the ith April, 19S5, from Messrs. B. T>. Sassoon and Com¬ 
pany, Limited, Bombay. 

Reference yours of the 1st instant, you are quite correct in your assump¬ 
tion that fibre or its equivalent could hot be blended with the common 
Indian wool of the plains for spinning purposes and its use would require 
increased importations of superior type Australian or South African wools. 

There is, however, one feature where this would be helpful to the indi¬ 
genous wools, namely, the blending of the waste from the worsted fibre 
mixture with Indian wools for the production of coarse count articles. 


The Indian Woollen Mills, Bombay. 

(1) Letter No. llOliW, dated th» 21st February, 19S5. 
Subject ;— Application ob the WooeleS iNDXJSTaT fob Pbotection. 


•With reference to your letter No. 4, dated the 4th January, 1935, en-i 
closing a Questionnaire on the above subject, we beg to submit 6 copies of 
our answers to the same. We request you to treat our answer to Question 
Nos. 20 and 21 as Confidential. A complete set of our samples of cloth 
and yarn is sent herewith. 


Enclosure, 

1. (a) Our Mill started working in August, 1922, 

(6) As can be seen from the copies of Balance Sheets submitted by us, 
the original Capital invested, authorised and paid up was as under; — 
Authorised Oapital~Rs, 50,00,000. 

Issued and Subscribed Capital—Rs. 25,60,160. 

Paid up Capital—Rs. 26,60,150. 

On 2nd October, 1925, the Indian W'oollen Mills, Limited, was taken into 
voluntary liquidation and was amalgamated with the Sir Shapurji Broaoha 
Mills, Limited. 

Prior to the amalgaiiiation, it can be seen from the Balance Sheet as at 
30th September, 1925, that the position of the Indian Woollen Mills, 
Limited, in a nut-shell was as under; — 


Liabilities. 


Capital 

Liabilities 


Assets. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

26,60,150 

Fixed Assets . 

56,44,589 

1 Preliminary Expenses 

3,618 

69,93,556 

Erection Charges , 

2,42,610 

16,04,441 


Floating Assets 

Losses up to 30th Septem- 


her, 1925 

10,58,448 

85,63,706 

1 

86,63,700 


Before the amalgamation of the Indian W'oollen Mills, Limited, with the 
Sir Shapurji Broacha Mills, Limited, the following items were written off 
from Indian Woollen Mills’ ■account: — 

Rs. 


1. 

Losses . . . 


10,58,448 

2. 

Preliminary Expenses 

« • • • « 

3,618 

3. 

Erection Charges 


2,42,610 

4. 

Fixed Assets— 




Machinery 

. 9,96,623 



Motor Lorry 

2,851 

9,99,474 



Total 

23,04,160 
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As against which, the Capital wsts reduced to the same extent and 
brought down from Rs. 25,60,150 to Bs. 2,56,000. The Assets and Liabilities 
amounting to Bs, 62,49,556 and Bs. 69,93,5.56 respectively were taken over 
by the Sir Shapurji Broacha Mills, Limited, and in consideration of same 
the Sir Shapurji Broacha Mills, Limited, allotted fully paid shares of the 
nominal value of Bs. 2,56,000 to the Shareholders of the Indian Woollen 
Mills, Limited. The ordinary share capital of the Sir Shapurji Broacha 
Mills, Limited, after the amalgamation now increased from jRs. 49,99,500 to 
Bs. 52,55,500 including 2,560 new ordinary shares of Bs. 100 each fully paid 
up as above. 

This capital of Bs. 52,55,500 was reduced to Rs. 1,31,387-8 by issue of 
52,6.56 Deferred Shares of Rs. 2-8 each fully paid in accordance with the 
Re-organization Scheme of the Sir Shapurji Broacha Mills, Limited, as can 
be seen from their Balance Sheet as at 31st March, 1934, enclosed herewith. 

(c) Balance Sheets for the years from 1922 to 1926 are submitted herewith 
for the Indian Woollen Mills, Limited. Those for the years from 1926 to 1934 
are made up from the combined audited Balance Sheets of the Sir Shapurji 
Broacha Mills, Limited, showing the position of the Indian Woollen Mills 
Departments separately as regards Fixed and Floating Assets on one side 
and the debit balance of Profit and bioss Account at the end of each year 
and the Sundry Creditors and the amount due to our Cotton Mills Depart¬ 
ment on the other side. 


Prom the Balance Sheet of the Sir Shapurji Broacha Mills, Limited, as 
at 31st March, 1934, -sent herewith, it will be seen that pursuant to a 
reconstruction of Capital, the combined Block Account of both the Cotton 
and Woollen Mills has been written down by Rs. 71,99,872-1-8. Out of this 
Rs. 32,39,981-10 has been written down from the Block Account of the 
(Woollen Mills as shown in the Departmental Balance Sheet. 

Copies of Profit and Loss Accounts of the Indian Woollen Mills from 
1922 to 1934 are also sent herewith. 

(d) The amount of the original Block, Depreciation written off and i^di- 
tions made from time to tim^, and the present book value of the Block is as 
under; — 

, Rs, 

Block Account on 31st March, 1924 . . . 64,62,969 

Additions from 1st April, 1924 to 30th Septem¬ 
ber, 1926 . 1,81,893 

Block Account as at 30th September, 1925 . 56,44,589 

Amount written off on 2nd October, 1925 at the 
time of amalgamation with the Sir 
Shapurji Broacha Mills, Limited . . 9,99,473 


46,45,116 

Additions from 2nd October, 1926 to 31st 

March, 1934 1,10,233 


Less amount written off as per Re-organjzation 
Scheme including Rs. 8,950 written off 
on 81st March, 1930 . 32,48,931 


Balance on 31st March, 1934, as per Balance 

Sheet.. • 16,06,418 

Less Depreciation written off from the profits 

for the year ended 31st March, 1934 . 63,519 


Book value of Block as on 31st March, 1934 . 14,42,899 
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vv^e estimate the eost to-day of setting up a Mill with the same capacity 
output as ours at Rs. 26 lacs approximately. 

2. We have 4,140 spindles and 38 looms in the Mills to-day. 

In the year 1923-24 apd in 1928-29 to 1933-34 the number of spindles were 
the same and tho number of looms was 30. 

The total numbers of spindles and looms employed in. these years were 
as under: —■ 


1923-24 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 


Average spdls. 
worked per day. 

Not available. 
1,969 
2,960 
767 
2,152 
2,988 
2,568 


Average looms 
worked per day. 

Not available. 
28 
40 

17 

18 
33 
33 


Note. —Some of the looms worked as above are Dobeross looms hut these 
were worked on worsted sorts like Rumals, Bunting Cloth, Suitings, etc. 

900 spindles are of Flyer type and 3,240 spindles are of Cap type. 

3. The producing capacity of the total number of worsted spindles, based 
on an assumed average count of 20s and 9 hours working per day is 
641,700 lbs. 


4. The number of employees in the various sections of the Worsted 
Branch in 1930-31, 1931-32, 1932-33, and 1933-34 were as under (figures prior 
to 1930-31 are not available); — 


— 

Working 

Days. 

Wool 

Mixing. 

Worsted 

Carding 

to 

1 Doubl- 
ing. 

[Winding. 

Warping, 

Weav¬ 

ing. 

Bee ling 
and 
Bundl¬ 
ing. 

Dyeing. 

Finish¬ 

ing. 

Miscel¬ 

laneous. 

Total. 

1930-81 

2,') 6 

11 

48 

50 

4 

6 

49 

70 

233 

1931-32 

304 ' 

37 

132 

52 

70 


72 

89 

459 

1932-33 

800 

so 

169 

63 

94 


70 

103 

639 

1933-84 

307 

30 

131 

60 

42 

■ 

104 

102 

481 


Note.; —The average employees in Wool Mixing, Dyeing, Finishing and 
Miscellaneous have been shown collectively for Woollen and Worsted Sections. 

5. Our actual annual ])rodiiction of worsted yarn under different counts 
in the years 1930 31, 1931-32, 1932-33 and 1933-34 was 101,654, 404,872, 
573,051 and 444,302 lbs. respectively as shown in Statement No. 1 attached! 
hereto. 

Yarn produced for (i) Weaving, (ii) Hosiery and (iii) Knitting in the 
corresponding years is shown in Statements Nos. 2 to 4 sent herewith. 

6. Our annual consumption of worsted yarn for weaving and hosiery is 
shown in our answer to Question No. 6. Please refer to eur Statements 
Nos, 2 and 3. 

7. We have 9 Sards, 2,880 spindles and 90 looms in the Woollen Section 
of our Mill. 
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In 1923-24 the number of cards were 8, spindles 2,880 and looms 90. 





Cards. 

Spindles. 

Looms. 

In 1928-29 

. 

. 

. 

8 

2,880 

90 


1929-30 


. k 

, * 

8 

2,880 

90 


1930-31 

. 


* 

9 

2,880 

90 


1981-32 


, * 

. 

9 

2,880 

90 


1932-33 

. 

, ■ * 

. * 

9 

2,880 

90 

1983-34 

. 


* 

9 

2,880 

90 


The following spindles and looms were employed in the years 
1928-29 to 1833-34; — 

1923-24, 




Average spindles 
Worked per day. 

Average looms 
worked per day. 

1923-24 

, , 

• a 

, Not available. 

Not available. 

1928-29 



it 

672 


8 


1929-30 




1,.544 


27 


1930-31 


t • 


1,343 


14 


1931-32 




1,862 


24 


1932-33 


. * 


1,468 


20 


1933-34 


. • 


1,584 


21 


9. The producing capacity of the total number of spindles on the assumed 
basis of an average count of 8 skeins is 954,720 lbs. per year. 

10. The numbers of employees in the various sections of the Woollen 
Branch in 1930-31, 1931-32, 1932-33 and 1933-34 were as under: — 

— 

Wool 

Mixing. 

Woollen 

Oardiug 

and 

Spinning. 

Winding, 
Warping, ^ 
Weaving. 

Dyeing. 

Finishing. 

Miscel¬ 

laneous. 

Total. 

1930-31 

(a) 

S4 

45 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 


1931-32 

(o) 

67 

6S 

(o) 

(a) 

(a) 

• • 

1932-33 

(a) 




(a) 

(a) 






1933-34 

(a) 

68 

62 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 



(a) The number of employees in Wool Mixing, Dyeing, Finiahing and Miscellaneous have been 
already shown once in our reply to question No. 4, collectively for Woollen and Woisted Sections, and 
we have therefore not repeated here the same information. 

11. Our actual production of yam under each count in 1930-31, 1931-32, 

1932- 33 and 1933-34 was 246,597, 470,081, 337,312 and 353,176 lbs. respectively 
as shown in Statement No. 5 sent herewith, 

12. The Mills consumption of woollen yarn in 1930-31, 1931-32, 1932-33 and 

1933- 34 is as under: — 

lbs. 

1930- 31 . . . . . 212,979 

1931- 32 . 320,662 

1932- 33 ....... * • 243,272 

1933- 34 ....»••■• 281,915 

As bulk of the yarn produced hy us, vide our answer to question No. 11 
is consumed by us, kindly refer to our above answer for details regarding 
counts. - 

13. The capacity of output of our Hosiery Plant is lbs. 1,000 per day- 
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14. The actual consumption in our Mill in Worsted and Woollen Sections 
of raw wool from 1930-31 to 1933-34 was as under;— 


— 

East Indian Wool. 

Imported Wool. 

Tops worsted,; 

Worsted. 

Woollen. 

Worsted. 

Woollen, 

1930-31 . 

24,136 

99,463 

8,323 

2,594 

81,631 

1931-32 . 

102,862 

632,196 

101,235 

93,319 

366,048 

1932-33 . 

3,916 

261,247 

106,209 

124,938 

697,664 

1983-34 . 

11,484 

115,127 1 

1 

16,573 

247,696 

473,362 


15, East Indian Wool can be used in the manufacture of woollen yarn and 
woollen piecegoods such as Rugs, Blankets, Tweeds, Woollen Serges, etc. 

Certain classes of East Indian Wools can be used in the manufacture of 
worsted yarn and worsted piecegoods such as natural coloured worsted yarn 
and white worsted yarn, worsted Lohis, and Rumals and Serges, Worsted 
Cardigan Jackets, Jerseys, Comforters, Blue Grey Socks, etc. 

16. The approximate average prices per lb. delivered at Mills of the raw 
wools during the years 1928-29 to date were as under: — 


— 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 




Rs. A. r. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Tops 

Imported Wool 
East Indian 

Wool. 



14 6 

0 6 0 

0 4 7 

0 14 0 

0 8 0 

0 4 8 

0 13 8 

0 6 6 

0 4 3 

119 
0 8 9 
0 6 3 


Variations in prices of raw wool and tops purchased by us in 1930-31 to 
1933-34 were as under: — 


Quality. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

Toj)S. 

36/40S . 

1 

As. m 

As. 9| 

As. 8| 
to 

As. 9 

As. 9 
to 

As. 14i 

44/463 . 

As. lOi 

As. lOJ 
to 

As. Hi 

As. 9 
to 

As. lOi 

As. 9 
to 

As. 14i 


Re. 0-16-9 
to 

Re. 1-1-9 

Be. 1-0-9 
i to 

Be. 1-1-9 

Be. 0-16-0 
to 

Re. 1-2-9 

Be. 1-8-9 
to 

Re. 1-14-0 

64s 

1 

Re. 1-3-6 
to 

Re. 1-6-0 

Re. 1-4-9 

Be. 1-4-9 

Re. 1-4-9 
to 

Rs. 2-6-9 

70a ... 

Re. 1-7-0 
to 

Ro. 1-9-9 

Re. 1-6-9 

Be. 1-6-3 

Re. 1-5-9 
to 

Rs. 2-5-3 



























Quality. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

Imported Wool. 





44/46s Fleeces (cleaned 
scoured bases). 
S6/60s, Ctutchings 
(Greasy), 

As. 7 to 8 

As. 9 

As. 6J to 8 

As, 9 

As. 7i to 8 

As. 9 to 11 

As. 7i to Hi 

As. 10 to 12 

Sast India Wool. 





Joria . . 

Basra . . , 

As. 7 

As. 44 

As. 7 to 7J 
As. 4J to 5 

As. 7 to 7J 
As. 3i to 4 

As. 7i to 8.1 
As. 4i to 6 


17. The anmial output of finished goods in lbs. in the years 1930-31, 
1931-32, 19.32-33 and 1933-34 is as under:.— 


— 




1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

Blankets and Rugs 




86,282 

97,290 

23,152 

41,018 

Shawls 




75,179 

36,944 

1,11,166 

67,994 

Piecegoods, Worsted , 




5,759 

44,808 

41,130 

71,261 

Bo. Woollen . 




86,739 

114,568 

139,117 

166,154 

Hosiery 




35,554 

Dept. 

stopped. 

18,169 

52,669 

Carpets 




We do not manufacture. 


Others 




13,456 

60,275 

69,762 

62,943 

Cotton 




121,435 

260,163 

2,837 


We utilise our own waste in the manufacture of lower quality of goods. 

Mixtures .—^We made experiment in 1929 of manufacturing mixture Rugs 
(Cotton and Wool) but mw difibculty was that, ns mixture goods were being 
manufactured on a part of our machinery and as all-wool goods, against 
Government of India’s orders, were also being manufactured on other part 
of our machinery, the mixture fibres were interfering with and getting 
mixed up with all-wool goods. Having regard to the fact that the specifica¬ 
tions of Indian Stores Department expressly forbid admixture of foreign 
material in the supplies to be made against Government orders, and also 
having regard to the fact that manufacture of mixtures might also interfere 
with the superior and all-wool goods we had to drop the experiments and 
stick to the manufacture of all-wool goods only. 

18. The values of unsold stocks in 1930-31 to 1933-34 were as under: — 


— 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

Bugs and Blankets 

Shawls and Bumals . 

Piecegoods . . . 

Hosiery 

Cotton Goods .... 
Yarn. 


Bs. 

46,722 

90,186 

89,023 

1,66,613 

3,049 

426 

Bs, 

1,44,400 

19,000 

1,98,990 

35,171 

21,906 

9,797 

Bs. 

66,675 

39,900 

2,81,910 

17,288 

1,253 

13,415 

Bs. 

68,548 

52,669 

3,93,217 

27,805 

1,180 

65,829 

Total 


3,95,018 

4,29,204 

4,20,441 

6,10,146 

The valuation of unsold 

goods 

is based 

on market price or 

cost price 


j?hichever is lower. 
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19. The surplus of our yarn output after deducting the yarn required for 
our weaving and hosiery departments would he 3 lao lbs. This is based on 
single shift output and on the assumption that our looms and hosiery 
machinery work to their maximum capacities, on 9 hours basis. But we can 
increase supplies of yarn for other manufacturers, should there be a demand 
for such yarn, to the extent of further l5 to 16 lac lbs. by w'orking our 
spinning plants double shift. These supplies can be manufactured to suit 
weaving, hosiery manufacture, carpets, etc., according to the demand and 
can be manufactured from merino crossbred or East Indian wool according 
to the demand. 

We are supplying yarn for weaving, hosiery and belting manufacture, etc. 
♦ * * * * * * 
***««#« 

22. The percentage of gross wastage (a) of wool in the manufacture of 
yarn, (ft) of yarn in the manufacture of cloth is given in the Statement No. 8 
attached herewith. 

23. The rates of depreciation allowed by Income-tax Authorities are 2i per 
cent, on building, 5 per cent, on Machineiy and per cent, on Electrical 
Equipments. We consider those rates reasonable. 

Excepting in 1933-34 in which year we provided for depreciation at the 
above rates, no depreciation has been provided in any of the years preceding 
1933-34 on account of huge losses made by the Company, excepting the 
amounts written off in 1925 and 1934. 

The rates of depreciation should be doubled if the machinery is worked 
double shift. 

24. Managing Agency system is in force in respect of onr Mill. The 
remuneration is 10 per cent, on profits before deduction of depreciation. 

Managing Agents receive no commission on purchase or sales. 

25. The working capital is provided by' the Sir Shapnrji Broacha Mills, 
Limited, and interest is charged at 1 per cent, over Bank rate which is 
debited to the cost of manufacture. 

26. On account of the unsettled condition of the Woollen Industry, 
foreign competition, internal competition, changing tastes of the consumers, 
and the fall in the purchasing power of the consumer, no standard qualities 
could be maintained for a long time excepting the sorts mentioned in our 
reply to this question for which please refer to Statement No. 9 attached 
herewith. 

In our opinion there can he no comparison between the fall in prices of 
manufactured woollen goods with general wholesale price as the prices of 
manufactured goods consists of raw material and wages, stores, power and 
overhead. The latter four items have practically not declined during the 
years under review. 

27. We purchase our raw wool directly from the wool merchants and 
from the top makers. There are no middlemen excepting in one case 
where we allow 2 per cent, commission on wool purchased in Australia and 
New Zealand. 

28. We have experienced Selling Agents at important centres. Usually 
we appoint a chief selling agent for each province. He is paid 4 per cent, 
commission on sale of cloth and hosiery, 2 per cent, on weaving and hosiery 
yarn and 4 per cent, on knitting yarn. 

He is required to appoint sub-agents at important places in his jurisdic¬ 
tion and he allows half the commission to sub-agents. 

During the booking season the Selling Agents, the Sub-agents and their 
respective canvassers tour the country with our samples, price list and order 
books. The orders are booked and forwarded to us for supply of goods. 

In addition to this, we sell some of our products, i.e., Lohis, etc., on 
wholesale basis, in large business centres like Bombay, Calcutta, Cawnpore, 
Delhi, Amritsar to large wholesale buyers, who do the distribution of such 
goods themselves. 
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At important centres cmr agents and snb-agents open deOts for sale of 
our goods for immediate deliveries to merchants as well as consumers direct. 

We have a special selling agent at New Delhi for attending to orders 
from Government of India (Indian Stores Department). We allow 2i per 
cent, commission to our Agent on sale of our goods to Government. 

We also supply goods through our Selling Agents to Indian States, for 
Army and Police, to Indian Railways, Jails, Municipalities and Public 
Bodies. 

29. (i) On account of the unsettled state of the Indian Woollen Industry 
brought about by foreign competition the Indian Woollen Mills do not get 
sufficient orders for working the Mill throughout the year with the result 
that labour trained in woollen mills during the working period gets employed 
in other industries and at times we experience difficulty in recruiting skilled 
labour. 

With an assured market and prospects for continual working this diffi¬ 
culty can be easily overcome and ample trained labour could be available 
locally. 

(ii) Proportion of moles to females is 4 to 1. 

(iii) Average wage paid for labour in the different departments; — 

Per day. 

Its. A, P. 


Wool Mixing— 

Wool Pickers.0 11 9 

Wool scourers, mixers, etc. . . . . 0 15 6 

Woollen Carding and Spinning— 

Hopper Feeders.0 14 6 

Condensers . . . . . . . 13 3 

Spinners . ... 16 0 

Piecers.. . .106 

Worsted Carding, Combing, Drawing, Spinning, Doubling— 

Hopper Feeder.0 14 6 

Carding Machinemen.10 6 

Combers . ..13 9 

Combers (Preparatory Machines) . . . 10 6 

Drawing Machinemen.16 0 

Spinners and Doublers.10 6 

Dotfers . ■ • . - • • • 0 12 9 


Weaving— 

Weaver.? piece-workers average 

Warpers. 

Winders. 

Finishing— 

Machinemen. 

Folders Fringers, Pickers, etc. 

Dyeing— 

Dyers . .. 

Hosiery— 

Reelers, Winders, Harpers, Knotters, etc. 
Weighers, Packers, Bundlers 
Machinemen ...... 

Pressmen, Turners, etc. .... 

Repairers, Tassellers, Fringers, etc. * 


1 14 0 to Rs. 2 
ISO 
0 13 6 

10 6 
0 11 9 

0 14 6 

0 13 0 
0 14 8 
12 0 
0 14 6 
0 13 0 
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(iv) In all departments excepting weavers and Warpers, daily wages are 
paid. 

(v) We maintain efficiency standards in worsted spinning and weaving 
departments. About 25 to 33 per cent, of our labour attains this standard. 
A large proportion of our labour is changing constantly according to orders 
in hand. 

(vi) Statistics of efficiency of other competing countries are not available. 

30. On account of the close proximity of the Development Chawla and 
other labour residency quarters to our Mills it has not been found necessary 
to provide housing arrangement for our labour. 

We have a free dispensary in charge of a qualified Doctor for the 
workers. Benefits under Workmen’s Compensation Act from accidents and 
Maternity Benefit are provided for the workers. 

31. There was a strike in March, 1932, on account of reduction in wages 
of about 10 per cent. Settlement was made by a compromise under which 
the cut was reduced from 10 per cent, to 5 per cent. 

32. Particularly in woollen goods, the styles, designs, shades, etc., of 
goods are undergoing constant changes according to the fashion in vogue 
at different times and it is difficult to give running prices of the same 
qualities for a long period. 

We have worked jointly with Raymond Woollen Mills in obtaining 
samples and quotations of certain typical lines of imported goods which 
compete with our products, reference should be kindly made to the samples 
submitted by Messrs. The Raymond Woollen Mills together with respective 
quotations. 

We are submitting separately a full range of our samples and the costs 
of some of our typical lines are shown in our answer to question No. 21. 

We are further submitting herewith sample of Japanese Berlin Wool 
Bold under Parrot Ball Brand in October, 1934, at Re. 1-6 c.i.f, Karachi. 
The price of same delivered in Amritsar is Re. 1-13-9. 

As against this we submit sample of our 4/12s Berlin Wool sold under 
our Parrot Brand which had gained considerable popularity since 1931. 
The bare cost without depreciation of this quality in October, 1934, was 
Rs. 2-1 per lb. ea:-Mills. 

33. We have met with most severe competition in the following articles 
from (a) foreign countries, and (b) other Indian Mills— 

(i) Rugs and Blankets—Italy. 

(ii) Worsted Piecegoods—Japan. 

(iii) Woollen Piecegoods—Italy and Internal. 

(iv) Worsted Yarns—Poland and Japan. 

(v) Knitting Yarn—Japan and Germany, 

(vi) Sizing Flannel and Clearer Cloth—Great Britain, 

(vii) Belting Yarn—Great Britain. 

There has been a fair internal competition in almost all these lines. 

34. It is true that the severest competition is in mixture Blankets and 
Rugs and mixture piecegoods, but competition in pure wool piecegoods and 
yarn is not less severe.. 

35. There are no serious difficulties in the manufacture in India of finer 
qualities of worsted goods. We were, prior to 1930 manufacturing coarse 
and medium goods like Rugs, Blankets, Lohis, Rumals, etc. But since 1930 
we have commenced manufacturing finer goods and we have not experienced 
much difficulty in manufacturing the goods which we are manufacturing at 
present. . But we feel that given an assured market the Indian Industry 
can within a reasonable time (12 years) inanufaetur© still finer products. 
The progress made by our Mill between 1930 and 1935 in itself supports 
this statement. But this development is likely to be stopped by the recent 
increase in Japanese imports. 
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36. The effect of increase in duty since 1931 has been negligible and has 
been offset by the increased imports from foreign countries like Japan. 

37. The specific minimum duty of Re. 1-2 per lb. has absolutely failed 
to have any effect on Japanese goods as can be seen from the increasing 
imports from Japan. 

It has on the other hand tended to increase imports of mixture goods 
of heavier weights. 

88. Indian Wool is irregular, coarse, dirty. It is frequently received in 
mixed colours. The proportion of dust, dung and other vegetable matters 
which are generally found mixed with this wool vary considerably at different 
times. The sorting and picking becomes elaborate and expensive. Indian 
[Wool, in many cases contains kempy fibres which create difficulties in dyeing. 

The yields after scouring, vary considerably, in Indian Wools. 

We as manufacturers have stated the defects generally found in the 
course of manufacture of wool. We suggest that the qualities, staples, 
colours, yields could be standardised. Adulteration of sand, mud, water 
and inferior grades should be prohibited by legislation. Farms under 
supervision of experts can be started at climatically suitable places to 
demonstrate improved results to the Orowers. Financial assistance should 
be given by the Government to Growers at low rates of interest. 

In our opinion the question of improving Indian Wool requires special 
study and can be dealt with by experts on sheep breeding and wool growing. 
In South Africa rapid developments have taken place in improving qualities 
of wool and we do not see why similar results cannot be achieved in India. 
We strongly object to the proposal of levying duty on imports of wool as 
such a step would, on the other hand, increase the cost of manufacture, 
instead of giving any relief to the Woollen Industry and would defeat the 
purpose of this inquiry. 

The proceeds of higher import duty on manufactured articles should be 
utilised for improvement of sheep breeding or such expenditure should 
be incurred from the Indian Revenue which is bound to be benefited with 
the expansion of wool growing and improvement in the quality of the wool. 

The effect of levying import duty on raw wool would be obviously 
detrimental to the Indian Woollen Industry. It would increase cost of 
production and pave the way for increased dumping in India of imported 
manufactured goods from Japan and other countries. 

39. We have no information about articles manufactured put of synthetic 
wool from jute being imported in India, 

40. Our principal markets are the Punjab, United Provinces, Bihar and 
Orissa, Bengal. Our goods are sold in almost all parts of India. 

We have not been able to export our products owing to severe coraiieti- 
tion from countries like Japan. Our products will be subjected to same 
import duty as products of Japan, and we cannot compete with other 
countries on account of our increas^ cost from duty on dye stuff stores 
and machinery. 

41. Given an assured market, the Indian Mills can meet the modern 
demand for a superior or more attractive class of goods to a greatly increas¬ 
ed extent. 

42. Railway freight on Indian Wool is proportionately very high taking 
the low value of Indian Wool into consideration and also .having regard to 
lower scouring yields. With a view to encourage use of Indian Wool Rail- 
waiy freights should be reduced. 

43. There has been a fair competition between handlooras and mills. 
Before the competition from foreign countries started, there was competi¬ 
tion between handlooms products and mills and both were prospering. 

44. Having regard to the greater difficulties of the Woollen Industry 
compared to the difficulties experienced by the well established cotton 
andusti^, it would not be fair to expect the desired improvements unless the 
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industry is given a reasonable time. In our opinion 12 to 15 years woxild 
be the minimum period within which the desired improvements can be 
expected, 

Improvement can be looked for in production of finer and better finished 
goods and reduction in cost of production by increased efficiency and even 
by double shift working. 

The extent of possible economies will depend upon the extent of protec¬ 
tion and the period for which it is granted. 

45. We do consider that protection should be given to the Indian Woollen 
Industry and the form it should take, the rates required and the imported 
goods on which the rates should be levied are .dealt with in the joint re¬ 
presentation submitted on our behalf by the Bombay Millowners’ Associa¬ 
tion, The period for which the increas^ duties should be imposed is also 
stated in our answer to question No.- 44. 


Enclosures. 

STATEMENT No. 1. 

[Answer to Question No. 6 (i), (ii) and (iii)-] 


Our actual annual production of Worsted Yarn spun under different 
Counts in the years 19S0-S1, 19.31-32, 1932-33, 1933-34 was 101,654, 404,872, 
673,061 and 444,302 lbs. respectively as under: — 


Counts. 

i93()-31. 

1931.32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 






Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1/.5S . 





2,688* 

34,734 

64,317 

21,564 

l/6s . 





521* 

6,817 

1,954 

16,091 

l/7s . 





1,970 

3,193 

13.667 

23,531 

l/8s . 





1,-548 

13,452 

4,946 

4,989 

1/Os . 





2,043 

66,972 

85,616 

32.147 

1/9*8 . 





r . 

1,037 



1/lOa . 





3,912 

49,186 

8,227 

14,794 

l/IOis . 





1,042 

25,399 

2,293 

6,347 

1/lls . 






4,363 

119 

268 

l/12s . 





23,882 

62,257 

97,384 

29,160 

T/13a . 





15,194 

13,079 

29,296 

32,423 

1/148 . 





1,288 

18,766 

15,920 

32,429 

l/15s . 





. . 

1,128 

6,921 


1/16S . 





12,129 

8,061 

62,376 

2’6,745 

l/17s . 





•• 

1,306 

. , 


i/lSs . 





921 

14,008 

24.386 

16,073 

l/20a . 





1,463 

11,286 

35,191 

44,930 

l/21s . 





. . 

1,122 

1,476 


1/22S . 





4 

1,796 

103 

159 

I/24S . 





24,507 

33,966 

81,408 

61,032 

1/28S . 





1.499 

3,714 

8,248 

6,884 

l/SOs . 





S 

5,926 

1,313 

6,461 

1/32S . 





375 

23,269 

23,734 

4,116 

l/34a . 





. . 

. * 

* . 

. , 

1/368 . 





6,646 

10,209 

13,380 

48,729 

1/388 . 





• * 

. . 


. . 

1/40S . 





20 

1,661 

886 

183 

1/428 . 






. . 

203 

181 

1/60S . 





• * 

186 

• * 

32 



Total 

• 

101,054 

404,872 

673.051 

416,248 
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STATEMENT No. 2. 
[Answer to Question No. 5 (i).J 


Statement showing production of Worsted Yarn, for weaving in 1930-31^ 
IOSIFS, .1933-33 and 1933-34. 


Counts. 

1930-31. 

1931-33. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 






Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1/78 . 





.. 

274 


267 

l/IOs . 






1,017 

, , 


l/12s . 





. . 

47 

176 


1/133 . 





16.495 

12,844 

29,812 

27,429 

1/148 . 





1,174 

1,467 

1,463 

1,674 

1/168 . 





16,614 

1,866 

32,249 

8,27S 

1/183 . 






: 67 

, , 

l/20a . 





• • 

6,746 

8,907 

20,722 

1/2IS . 






1,089 

, , 


1/228 . 





, , 

■ 1,369 



1/248 . 





111 

2,777 

691 

, , 

1/283 . 





1,343| 

10 

* . 

' 

1/328 . 






136 

235 


1/368 , 





367 

105 

231 

491 

2/lOs . 





,, 

478 


1,930' 

2/128 






.1,016 

796 

2/16b . 





* , 


. r 

224 

2/20a . 





192 

.. 

21,469 

7,681 

2/228 . 





• .. 

. e 

. . 

160 

2/24a . 





23,010 

29,347 

76,730 

47,400 

2/289 . 





, » 

3,396 

, , 

4,285 

2/30s . • . 





17i 

3,200 

139 

2,416 

2/32s . . 





381 

21,194 

21,984 

3,013 

2/36a 





6,909J 

9,611 

11,437 

38,654 

2/40s . : . 







. .. 

0 

2/1608 





24| 


• . 

33 

3/248 





661 

618 


• . 

3/368 . 

3/1608 . 

4/168 . 





" 73 
112 



1,241 






* • 

• • 

4/20s . 





1,346 


. e 

. ► 

2/24e . 





394 


. . 


4/328 . 





19 


* . 


4/1608 . 





314 



* , 

4/176a . 





4S 


f . 


1/1768 . 





16 

■ • 

, • 

, * 

3/188 . 





878 

4,595 

«• 


4/208 . 





73 


... 

. 

4/63 . 





, . 

626 

. * 

. 

2/40ds . 





*. 

336 

. * 


l/32s . 
l/20s . 




1 


•• 

1,368 

1,269 

l/24s . 

1/208 . 




1 

....... 

. .. 

609 

85 

1/368 . 

mos . 




1 


.... 

69 

123 

Carpet Yarn 





1,818 

22,353 

20,677 

22,380 

Belting Yarn 


• 

•• 


2,466 

• 32,614 

64,634 

62,850 


Total 

• 

72,146 

159.097 

293,245 

261,328 
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STATEMENT No. 4. 


[Answer to Question No. 5 (iii).] 

Statement showing annual production of Worsted, Knitting and Miscellaneout 
Yarn for the year 1930-81, 1931-82, 1932-33 and 1933-84. 


— 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

Knitting Yarn. 






4/68 .... 



.. 

•• 

8,500 

4/78 .... 




11,594 

18.803 

2/9s and Zj9a 




4,728 

8,974 

4/9s and 4/9|s 


901 

60,303 

77,098 

17,612 

4/108 .... 




.. 

82 

4/ns .... 



4,166 

• • 

11 

4/128 .... 


2,614 

23,664 

68,751 

21,031 

SO 



.. 

.. 

3,965 

4/I4S .... 



.. 

.. 

15,717 

4/158 .... 


, , 

1,784 

.. 

14 

4/16s .... 


•• 

223 

1,655 

.. 

4/17s . . . . 

4/18a .... 



1,205 


13 



16 


293 

Total of the Knitting Yarn 

• 

3,515 

81,241 

163,826 

96,015 

Miscellaneous Yarn. 


■ 




3/1-7 .... 

• 


- * 


86 

3/3 . 

• 

3,569 

.. 

588 

8,346 

m .... 

. 

.. 

.. 

4 

•• 

Total of the Miscellaneous 
Yarns. 

3,559 

•• 

592 

8,431 

Gbakd Total 


7,074 

81,241 

164,418 

103,446 


H 
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STATEMENT No. 5. 
[Answer to Question No. ll.j 


Our actual annual prucluction of woollen Yarn under each count spun in 
IMO-U, 1031-32, IO;i2-3;3 and was 21o,.jSi7, 470,081, 3.17,.312 uiid 

.15.3,17(1 Ib.s. respectively as under: — 


Clpunt. 

19.30-31. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 





Jvbs. 

Lb«. 

Lb«. 

l.bs. 

34s 

40S 

47)8 


• 

• 

247 

" 9.5 

.57,754 

'131 

61,981 

149 

3,414 

fiOs 

.56s 

60s 




60,825 

177 

42,489 

46,489 

2<«,613 

2,002 

4,61,8 

3,108 

4,ir>.t 

648 

70s 

80.S . 




14.818 

in 

8,002 

ill 

8,359 

316 

4,111 

3,139 

166 

25 

ilOs 

lOOa . 
1203 . 




1.080 

34,848 

5,130 

29,349 

79,279 

1^099 

24,271 

15,116 

104,414 

1253 . 

1308 . 

1353 




" 88 

” 63 

•• 

6,791 

4,257 

.3.52 

1403 . 

1.508 . 

1553 




6,517 

19!) 

11.132 

3.715 

1,442 

81,3 15 
8,418 

4,309 
27,-521 
6,018 

1608 . 
170s . 

180s . 




,30,058 

5.3,718 

.39,607 

99,030 




4,800 

7,200 

40,521 

0.427 

1,899 

11,698 

3,264 

17.58 . 

190s . 

200s . 




2,618 

2.5,7.58 

!)6,389 

88,785 

671 

•115 

34,116 

2103 . 

2403 . 

2/2408 




7.662 

3,133 


' 414 
.5,464 

162 

4,5.55 

280s , 

300a . 

315s . 




•• 

2M 

3,1.51 

• 

2,513 

14,706 

34 

3208 . 

350s . 

400» . 

420s . 




2,012 

182 

" 4 O 8 


*132 


Totat, 

■ 

215,597 

170,081 

337,312 

353,176 
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STATEMENT No. 8. 

[Answer to Question No. 22.] 

TIio percentage of gross wastage (a) of wool in the manufacture of yarn 
and 0) of yarn in the manufacture of cloth in the finished articles mentioned 
in Question No. 21 is as under; —■ 



Gross Wastage 

Gross Wastage 


of wool in 

of yarn in 


manufacturing 

manufacturing 


Yarn. 

Cloth. 

A. Woollen Clqths. 



(1) Tweed, 16-20 ozs., 54", No. 1229 

36 

20/21 

(2) Blazer Cloth, 14-18 ozs., 64", No. 


1343 . . 

34 

19 

(3) Melton Cloth—not manufactured 


• •• 

(4) Grey Oxford—not manufactured 


... 

(5> Khaki Coat, 28-32—64" . 

41 

24 

(6) Broad Cloth—^not manufactured 

p 

... 

B. Serges. 



(1) Worsted Warp and Woollen Weft, 


16 to 18 ozs,, 54" 

22 

17 

(2) Khaki Drab—not manufactured 


... 

C. Worsted. 



(1) Serges and Coatings, 8 to 16 ozs 

} 


54" .... 

10 

12$ 

(2) Shawl Cloth—not manufactured 

. 

>.. 

(3) Shawls and Lohis . 

10 

10 

D- Yarn. 



(1) Worsted Yarn, weatving (in oil) 

11 

... 

(2) Hosiery Yarn, scoured 

15 

... 

(3) Knitting Yarn, scoured or dyed 

17 

... 

E. Blanket and Rugs .... 

41 

21 

Hosiery goods. Worsted 

10 

18 

Hosiery goods, Woollen 

36 

26 
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(2) Letter No. IIIIH, dated the S7tli Fehruary, 19S5, from the Indian 
Woollen Mills, Bombay. 

Subject :— Apphcation of the Woollen Industry foe Protection. 

With reference to the interview Mr. Gordhandas had with you yesterday 
the information required by you is as under: — 

‘ In answer to question No. 17, the details of annual output of “ Other 
Sorts ” in the years 1930-31 to 1933-34 are as under; — 

In 1S30-31 the quantity of finished of “ Other Sorts ” is 13,456 lbs. 
These were Blankets made out of cotton warp 33 per cent, and woollen weft 
66 per cent. 

In 1931-32 the total quantity of other sorts was 50,275 lbs. Out of this 
22,000 lbs. was the finished production of worsted warp, 33 per cent, woollen 
Weft, 66 per cent, .serges and tweeds. In addition to this 28,000 lbs. was 
the finished production of (cotton warp 33 per cent, and woollen weft 66 
per cent.) Tweeds. 

In 1932-33 the quantity finished was 69,762 lbs, consisting of (worsted 
warp 33 per cent, and woollen weft 66 per cent.) Serges and Tweeds. 

In 1933-34 the quantity of finished production was 52,943 lbs. This 
consi.sted of 49,000 lbs. Serges and Tweeds (of worsted warp 33 per cent, 
and woollen weft 66 per cent.) and 4,000 lbs. of cotton worsted mixture 
palmbeach and the respective proportion of cotton and worsted was 50 per 
cent, and 50 per cent, respectively. 

Statement Nos. 2, 3 and 4 represent isme of weaving yarn, hosiery yarn 
and knitting yarn from Worsted Spinning Department and not the produc¬ 
tion of yarn for Weaving, Hosiery and Knitting, 

We shall feel obliged if you please make this correction. 

In our answer to question No. 14 the figures of consumption shown are 
of raw wool only. The approximate weight of worsted by-products used in 
woollen mixings in the years 1930-31 to 1933-34 wa.s as under; — 

lbs. 

1930- 31 41,672 

1931- 32 62,275 

1032-33 45,619 

1933-34 46,012 


(3) Letter No. Ill j 103, dated the tth March, 1935, from the Indian Woollen 

Mills, Bombay. 

Subject; —Application op the Woollen Industry for protection sh Sizino 
Flannel, Oleaheb Cloth and Belting Yarn. 

In continuation of the general representation made on behalf of the 
Indian Woollen Industry by the Millowner.s’ Association, Bombay, and in 
further continuation of our letter No. 110/412, dated the 22nd February, 
1935, enclosing our replies to the Questionnaire sent to us, we consider 
that the protective Import Duty on Sizing Flannel and Clearer Cloth should 
be increased to the same extent as may be imposed on all wool piecegoods, 
and on belting yarn which is manufactured from 100 per cent, wool, the 
protective Import Duty should be increased to the same level as the woollen 
and worsted weaving yarn and hosiery yarn. 


(4) Letter No. Illjl23~i, dated the ith March, 1935, from, the Indian 
Woollen Mills, Bombay, 

Subject : —Application of the Woollen Industry for protection. 

In reply to Mr. Addyman's enquiry over telephone on the 2nd instant, 
we beg to state that in our Statement No. 2 the production of worsted yarn 
for weaving includes worsted carpet yarn and worsted belting yarn which 
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we had manufactured for sale, vide last two items of our Statement No. 2. 
The position will now be as under;— 


STATEMENT No. 2. 


Worsted yarn produced for 

Weaving . . . . . 

Worsted carpet yarn produced for 

sale. 

Worsted belting yarn produced for 
sale ...... 


1930-31. 

1931-82. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

67,871 

104,130 

208,134 

176,080* 

1,818 

22,363 

20,677 

22,389 

2,466 

32,614 

64,634 

62,869 

72,146 

169,097 

298,246 

251,328 


In our reply to question No. 17 the quantity of finished hosiery goods 
includes hosiery goods manufactured out of worsted as well as woollpn yarn, 
Mr. Addyman wanted the issues of woollen yarn for hosiery manufactured 
m the years 1930-31 to 1933-34 and the same are as under; — 

Lbs. 

1930- 81 ... 16,891 

1931- 33 ......... Nil. 

1932- 33 .' 5,646 

1933- 34 . 36,697 


69,134 


{5) Letter No^ IISIHO-Z, dated the 4th May, 1935, from the Indian Woollen 

Mills, Bombay. 

Subject .—Appucawon of Indian Woodlen Inddstrv fob protection. 

During our joint evidence we requested that ip the recommendations 
for protection to the Indian Woollen Industry which the Tariff Board 
might make, the present revenue duties on all countries including United 
Kingdom should be changed into protective duties subject to such further 
increase as may be recommended by the Tariff Board by way of protection 
to the Indian Woollen Industry. 

Whilst making this request w© were deeply concerned with the possibility 
of the revenue duties against United Kingdom goods being reduced, should 
the revenue requirements of Cbvernment of India permit the same. 
However, remote that possibility may appear to be, it was pointed out that 
in the intere.st of the Indian Woollen Industry whatever measures of pro¬ 
tection may be granted, should leave no possibility which might defeat 
the objects of protection to the Industry. We are afraid that if such a 
possibility is not thoroughly safeguarded the Indian Woollen Industry will 
be left to the same fate as at present and that the chief competitors would 
be Great Britain instead of Japan and Italy. 

We were asked to send yon samples and prices of same of the typical 
lines of British goods together with corresponding samples and costing and 
wo were asked to send you samples of Tweeds and Blazer. 

Accordingly we submit samples of British Blazer No. lOOOOl which is 
freely selling ‘in the Mulji Jetha Market retail at Rs. 2-10 per yard duty 
paid in November, December, 1934. W© therefore take it that in the 
ordinary course these goods must have been indented in February, March, 
1934, for July, August and onward shipment. As against this we offer our 
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«!iinple No. 15S5 of whioli wii sonil a quarter yard sample and costings*, rie., 
Ils. 2-11-6 per yard worked' out on the .same basis a.s taken in our various 
■CO, stings submitted with our replies to your Questionnaire. Please see our 
letter No. 110/412, dated the 22nd February, 193S. Wo also send sample 
of English Tweed which is selling at Its. 2-8 retail per yard duty paid. 
As again,st this we submit our sample No. 1356 which is the nearest from 
our production to thi,s English Tweed. The cost is Rs. 2-15-41 per yard 
Worked on the basis referred to above in this pnragrapfi. 

We ..extremely regret the omission of sending you these particulars which 
■wore omitted through oversight and we earnestly hope that it will not be 
too late and that this will receive your serious consideration having regard 
to the importance of the point. 

This concludes all tho information, samples, etc., to be submitted by 
ris. If, however, any furtlier information is required we shall be pleased 
to submit the same on hearing from you. 


The Cawnpore Woollen Mills, Cawnpoi’e. 

Hietter dated the 6th March, 1935. 

We duly received your circular letter No. 4, dated the 4th Jaiiuar'y, 
■ouelosing the questionnaire for Mills issued by the Tariff Board in the 
■course of their Enquiry into the application for Protection made by certain 
members of tlic Woollen Industry. 

You-r reciuest has received very careful consideration by our friends 
the New Egerton Woollen Mills and our.selves. It was fidly discussed at a 
recent meeting of our Board of Directors who decided that, owing chiefly 
to the intensive internal and external eompetition which we have to face, it 
would not be desii'ablo for us in the interests of tlieir shareholders, to 
d'ivulge any figures of cost, output, etc. That this decision mu.st restrict 
the value of our replies to youf questionnaire they regretfully admit, but 
they have instructed us also—being desirous of our co-ojicrating as far as we 
nan within tho limits laid down by them—^to reply in general terms to tlio.se 
questions where wo are in a positiou to do so. 


Enclosure. 

Woollen Enquiry. 

Replies to Questiotmaire for Mills. 

1. (a) The tlawnpore Woollen Mills commenced operation,s in the year 
1876 and the New Egerton Woollen Mills, Dhariwal, in the year 1880. 

(6) Tho amount sunk in these two Mills is in the neighbourhood of Rs. 4 
■crores. 

(c) These Mills have no separate entity, are a part of the British India 
Eorporation, Limited, and consequently Balance Sheets are not available. 

(d) Depreciation is written off annually in accordance with income-taS: 
allowances. 

(e) We estimate the cost of erecting similar Mills to-day would be 
considerably in excess of the figure given under (b). 

2 —6. Wor,sied Departments .—In both Mills, the Worsted Plant installed 
is up-to-date and efficiently run and is capable of spinning all counts up 
to and including 64’s counts. Both Cap and Ply Spindles are installed for 
the production of a complete range of ■n^eaving and hosiery yarns of all 
counts and qualities, tor our own consumption as well as for sale. In these 
Departments on the present basis of duties and currencies we can about 
hold our own against all Countries except Japan. 

* Not printed. 
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7—12. Woollen Departments .—In our Woollen Sections (equipped with 
modern plant and efficiently run), yarns from the coai’sest quality to 300 
counts (i.e., three hundred yards per I oz.) are manufactured. The yarn 
produced is consumed in our own Mills or sold as the raw material to other 
consumers, ,,In this section on the present basis of duties and currencies 
we have been able to hold our own except against Italy, but Japan is now 
beginning to enter this division of the Trade and unless the Industry is 
adequately protected against this Country, the Woollen Section will soon 
be in the same position as the Worated Section. 

13. Hosiery ,—In our Woollen and Worsted Hosiery Sections, which have 
the largest plant in India, a complete range of fabrics is made—coarse, 
medium and fine—from yarn spun in our own Mills, but our output is limited 
owing to Japanese competition. 

Labour in all sections .—During the last three years, our labour force has 
been in the region of 1,400 in each Mill, but, if our Mills were fully 
employed, approximately double this number could be utilized in the day 
shift alone. 

15. Wool .—We are fully equipped to process all types of wool from coarse 
Indian qualities to the finest type of Merino. 

We use all types of East Indian and .Indian wools for the manufacture 
of fabrics from the coarsest Blankets up to Tweeds and Medium Broadcloths, 
Suitings, Hosiery, etc. Wool for the finer types of Broadcloths, Hosiery 
and Suitings must as in the case of the majority of foreign countries also, 
be imported. 

17. We have made certain fabrics containing mixtures and shoddies but 
although wo can manufacture them without difficulty, the low price of the 
imported pz'oduct precludes the Indian Slanufacturers obtaining the cost of 
manufacture, let alone cost plus profit. 

19. Aa previously stated both Mills can manufacture all the types of 
yarns specified in the grades of wool suitable for the purpose and are doing 
so. Our Mills also supply other manufacturers but unfortunately on a- 
comizaratively small scale owing to the rates at which other countries, 
particularly Japan, are dumping yarns and manufactured goods in India. 
Were a demand at reasonable rates to arise we could by working double 
shifts so increase our output of yarn as to be able to offer 30 to 40 lacs 
of pounds per annum. 

23. The rates of depreciation allowed by the Income-tax Authorities W'ill 
be found on page.s 72, etc., of the Income-tax Manual (Fifth Edition). In 
certain cases these are, w'e consider, inadequate, as those at present obtain¬ 
ing for Hosiery and Tailoring machinery and Electrical Plant should ho 
doubled. 

In the event of a Mill being worked double shifts double depreciation 
should be allowed. 

24. We do not operate under the Managing Agency system. 

25. Working Capital is provided by the shareholders and no interest 
on working capital is debited to the cost of manufacture under this head. 

26. There have been considerable reductions in prices due, in the main, 
to the policy adopted by Japan which enjoys the benefit of a depreciated 
currency and, we understand, indirect shipping subsidies in connection with 
the shipment of the raw material from Australia and of manufactured goods 
to India. Further it will be noted that even where raw material prices 
have fallen there has been no material decline in such manufacturing 
expenses as wages, stores, power and overheads. 

27. With regard to the purchase of raw materials, these purchases are 
made by our own staff direct wherever possible. In other cases, a small 
buying charge has to be paid to brokers who collect the wool from the 
villages and forward it to a central collecting point. 

28. Our good,? are sold direct to Merchants or through Agents who receive 
a maximum commission of 4 per cent. 



29. (1) We have no difficulty in recruiting the labour wo require. 

(2) Female labour is only employed in our Wool Picking Department and 
does not usually exceed fifty individuals. 

(3) Wages are on a piecework basis and daily labour is only paid to 
employees for whom an effective piecework system cannot be arranged, i.e,, 
such as Jamadars, mistries, etc., and to ca.gual labour. 

(4) With regard to efficiency standards generally, the standard of Indian 

labour is about to 15 per cent, below that of highly industrialized! 

Western Countries, depending of course in degree on the type of fabric 
manufactured. 

30. For workers who come from a distance we have erected model villages 
of an up-to-date and sanitary type. We provide free medical attention in 
the Mills and such Settlements, look after sanitation, organise sports, 
provide Clubs^ Reading Rooms, Schools, etc. 

31. We have had no industrial dispute in the Cawnpore Woollen Mills 
for about fourteen years and in the New Egerton Woollen Mills, Dhariwal, 
for over seven years. 

32. We have no record of these prices but the average cost of the various 

imported articles can be obtained from a reference to the Customs House 
Returns. An, far as possible we fix our price in accordance with that of the 
imported if we are unable to offer at lower rates, but as the selling 

rate of Japanese product is easily, to quote a modest figure, 33|- to 

60 per cenijt, toss than that of the actual cost of production in India, it will 
be readily seeifc that the position of the Indian Manufacturer is hopeless even 
after adding the present import duty. 

33. The question of competition has already been dealt with under 
paragraph 26 and we do not think there is any need to comment further. 

34. While the competition from imported mixture goods is very severe 
we consider it is less than the exceedingly keen competition experienced 
from pure woollen piecegoods and yarns from Japan or formerly from Polish 
yarns. 

35. No difficulties whatever are experienced in the manufacture of the 
finer qualities of worsted goods. 

36. Owing to Japanese competition the effect of the successive increase 
of duty since 1931 has been nil. It will further be remembered that the 
import duty in the case of Blankets and Rugs has not been increased 
since 1931. 

37. The minimum specific duty of Re. 1-2 per lb. has not been so far as 
we are concerned, of the slightest use. 

38. .Indian Wool cafi be used for the manufacture of all types of fabrics 
except the fine broadcloths, hosiery and worsted fabrics refei-red to in 
paragraph 16. 

Unfortunately little has been done to improve the quality of Indian 
Wool although this is a matter which we believe has recently been under 
consideration by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. -As far as 
we know no attempt has been made to get into touch with manufacturers 
who consume large quantities of all types of wool and it appears to us that 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research has no real idea of the types 
of staple which manufacturers require. We are most definitely against a 
duty being imposed on imported wools as imported wool has to he utilised 
for many types of fabrics and such a duty would only make the position of 
the manufacturer who is endeavouring to compete with Japan infinitely 
worse than it is. 

39. We are thoroughly conversant with this .subject. We have manu¬ 
factured it in our own Mills and we have actually imspected the processes 
of manufacture on the Continent. So far however no process has been 
devised which, in our opinion, would Justify us in using the synthetic 
article. 



40. Otir fabrics are sold all over India but we have not been successful 
in exporting in large quantities to other countries owing tp tariffs and low 
Japanese prices. 

41. Given an assuiod Market, Indian Mills can meet the modern Indian 
■demand for the superior and more attractive type of article,—woollen of 
worsted. Our Mills have, since their inception, been continually in'Croasing 
their range and improving their types of fabrics in accordance with the 
demand brought about by the increase ' the educated classes. Even ton 
years ago there was little or no demand lOr the finer qualities but during 
the last ten years the taste of the public has changed considerably. The 
student class for example which ten to fifteen years ago was content to use., 
Puttoos and coarse blankets now demand the finer types of tweods, flannels, 
and worsteds and as the country develops the offtake of these fabrics will 
increase. We maintain that by means of Press advertisements, exhibitions, 
propaganda, eto., we have been instrumental in developing among the 
educated and semi-educated classes this taste for a higher qualitv of 
materials. 

42. We have no particular comment to make under this head except the 
general one that we eonsidor the freight tariff is too high. 

43. Hand-looms and Mill-made products are of course seld together in all 
Markets but as there is a big dilforence between the two types neither is 
likely, as far as we can see, to affect the other to any great extent. 

The handloom industry has as well as the Mill industry,' been adversely 
affected by the present extensive competition from foreign countries. 

44. We are in agreement with the first sentence of this paragrajjh but we 
must make it clear that improvements and reductions cannot be secured 
within any reasonable period unless the industry is protected, not so much 
against the Continental manufacturer, provided the presenit currency 
standards are maintainod, as against Japan. Ten years would be the 
minimum period in which it would be possible for the industry as a whole to 
develop. Should adequate protection be secured for such a period it might 
reasonably be anticipated that fidl time working could be secured to the 
Indian Industry throughout the year, leading to reduced costs of manufac¬ 
ture per unit. This is the main economy we would expect as we know of 
no improved method of manufacture which have not been adopted by us. 

45. Speaking in general terms we are more or less in agreement with, tho 
suggestions put forward on behalf of certain of the Member Mills by the 
Millowners Association. Wo consider that the form which protection to the 
industry should take should be based on a higher scale of duties, principally 
against Japan, and on a quota against that country. The duties in every 
case should bo such that Japanese manufacturers cannot quote a lower 
prite than that quoted for imports from other countries, subject of course 
to the present duties not being reduced —we do not object to the mainten¬ 
ance, of the ten per cent, preference under the Ottawa Agreement. In our 
opinion also tho duties on yarns whether for knitting or weaving and on. 
Rugs .and Blankets should be enhanced to at least 2.5 per cent, and 3S per 
cent, for goods of British and foreign origin while unions might be treated 
as cotton goods and so subject to the duties already laid down for these 
fabrics. 

The other point to bear in mind is that if Continental countries go off 
the Gold Standard, the position will be materially changed for the worse. 
Under existing condition we can- compete against Continental products 
with a few exceptions—rugs from Italy and yarn from Poland—but if any 
further currency depreciation by Continental countries is adopted such' 
depreciation should he countered automatically by anuncrease in the rate of 
duty. 

General.—Ia our own Mills approximately 60 per cent, of our total plant 
has been standing idle for some years and we calculate that if Japanese 
selling prices are, by means of tariffs, equated to tho.se of imports from 
other countries it would be possible for us to obtain sufficient business to 
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run practically the wliolo of this plant, thus providing more work for 
Indian labour, increasing our consuniption of Indian Wool, Indian Coal, 
Oil and Stores, etc., mnnufaetured in India and utilizing^ additr—".! direct, 
and indirect Indian railway freight. 

It should further bo remembered that Japan does not propose that her 
Woollen Industry should remain stagnant, h’rom the Times ” Trade and 
I'lngineering Supplement for November last we learn that Japan proposes 
to increase her wool purchases in Australia and elsewhere from the present 
considerable figure of £250 million to £400 million within the next ten 
years and is already using that intention as a bargaining point. That the 
idea of a quota on her goods is not in itself rcpughailt'to Japan would also 
appear from, the same publication, as, in regard td Hosiery imports into 
Creat Britaiu, Japan is stated to be endeavouring to establish, the principle 
of a quota. 


The Bangalore Industrials, Bangalore. 

Letter dated the 12th Fehruaru, 1933. 

Referring to your questionnaire about Woollen Industry, we beg to state 
that our Factory was established in 1924 and we have been manufacturing 
Woollen Carpets (Druggets) and exporting to l&igland and America and 
also selling in India. We use annually one lakh of lbs. of woollen yarn for 
our Carpets and we don’t mix any shoddy or jute in the manufacture of the 
yarn. We are making only to that extent of our requirements and not 
more for sale. The net cost of finislred product including all expenses comes 
to nearly nine , annas per lb. and of late we have not been able to sell the 
same at As. 9-6 per lb. due to business depression and competition from, 
other countries. We are also dealing largely in all wool Blankets and 
our Markets are Bengal and Assam and also Ceylon. Owing to the competi¬ 
tion of cheap Italian Rugs, our bJisiness in this line lia.s dwindled by 90 
per cent, with the result that we are not able to sell even 1/10 in handloom 
Cumblies and powerloom Blankets of what we were doing previously. The 
Italian Blankets contain all sorts of rubbish besides wool and as the same is 
finished nicely, the buyers always prefer to purchase Italian Rugs to local 
made Blankets. 

We are of opinion that unless protection is given to the Indian Woollen 
Industry by imposing an additional import duty of 50 per cent, for 10 
years, the handloom which jiroduce Cumblies in all wool and powerlooms 
producing all wool Blankets will be completely ruined within a short time. 
The Industry is already dying, as people engaged in the Woollen Industry 
are not able to obtain monies at the prevailing rate of interest in the 
Market. This is due to the fact that Capitalists are afraid to advance 
monies to the handloom weavers, who are unable to find a ready Market for 
their productions. 

Skilled woj-kmen are available locally in large numbers and many are not 
able to find employment dne to the bad condition of the trade. When 
once the Tariff Wall is raised and cheap Italian Rugs are made difficult to 
enter our Markets freely at low rate of duty as now, we are sure the 
handloom weavers will thrive well and large quantities of wool that are now 
exported to England and America can be advantagebu.sly utilised in this 
country. 


The Oriental Carpet Manufacturers 0ndia), Limited, Amritsar. 

Letter dated the 16th Fehruartr, 193.5. 

With reference to your letter No. 4 of' the 4th J.anuary, 1935, we heg 
to submit herewith our replies to the questionnaire for mills with 6 spare 
copies as desired. 
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Enclosure, 

Rei'ues to Questionnaire fob Mills. 

I. (tt) The mill started working in 1923. 

(h) Capital invested Rs. 12,00,000. Paid-up Rs. 12,00,000. 

(c) Yes, Balance Sheets for the years available since 1923 are enclosed. 

(d) Original CoSt Rs. 13,37,053. Additions made Rs. 1,27,015. Depre 

ciation Wfitten-off Rs. 5,71,320. Present Value Rs. 8,92,748. 

(e) Rs. 8,00,000. 

2-6. We have ho Worsted Plant. 

7. Towerlooius 24. Handlooms 35. Cards 7. Spindles 2,460. 

8. From the very beginning the same. 

9. Daily about 1,600 lbs. of 8 skeins yarn. 

10. Average number of workers employed daily 260. 

II. 1923-24—Production— 


60c 

30c 

33e 


Lbs. 

280,000 37c 

6,000 aic 

180,000 


Lbs. 

18.5,000 

2,000 


Average yearly production since 1929—■ 


25e . 

Lbs. 

. 94,000 

28c . . 

. 130,000 

32o 

. 125,000 

34c , 

. 36,000 

35c . 

. 40,000 

40c .. . 

. 108,000 

46c 

. 90,000 

12. Average Consumption— 

40c .. . 

Lb.s. 

. 108,000 

45c .. . 

. 17,000 

46c 

. 90,000 

75c .. . 

. 20,000 


13. We have no Hosiery Plant. 


75c . 



Lbs. 

. 20,000 

BOc . 



. 28,000 

100c . 



. 35,000 

176c . 



. 10,000 

120c . 



8,000 

46c 



. 17,000 



Lbs. 

80c . 

. 28,000 

lOOc! . 

. .35,000 

120c . 

8,000 

175c . 

. 10,000 


14. (a) Nil (no Worsted Plant). 

(6) Average consumption, yearly 1,000,000 lbs. 

(A) 9,80,000 lbs. 

(B) 20,000 lbs. (36s-48s-56s-Anstralian Wool.) 

15. For carpet yarns, blankets, inferior quality tweeds, and some types 
of coating cloth. 

16. 6-75 for Indiiin wools. 11-00 for imported Australian wools. 


17. Blanket 


1923-24 

1928 

1929 

1930 


and Cloth— 


Lbs. 


Lbs. 

127,0fil0 

1931 

. 264,200 

100,600 

1932 

. 153,000 

73,595 

197,200 

1933 

. 280,000 
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We also spin carpet yarns for onr affiliated Company the East 
Carpet Co., Ltd., who make the carpets from our yarn. We have 
made mixtures in our ma^i^factures. 


18. 1928 . 

1929 . 

1930 . 

1931 . 

1932 . 

1933 . 


Rs. A. e . 

54,247 9 2 
23,917 10 1 
32,429 10 9 
20,833 8 10 
62,340 7 6 
24,115 4 9 


India 

never 


19, (a) mi. 

(b) 11,000 lbs. weaving yarns monthly. 

(c) 50,000 lbs. carpet yarns, monthly. 

Yes, we are supplying yarn for the manufacture of carpets. 

20 . 



1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931, 

1932. 

1933. 



Ks. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Es. 

KS. 

Es. 

Cost of Eaw Maietlals (Wool) 

9,10,S»0 

7.00,949 

3,90,091 

2,71,898 

2,50,219 

2,90,017 

MsDufacturiog Cost 


3,28,626 

2.82,980 

2,68,336 

1,90,806 

2,16,429 

2,33,176 

livewares 

. 

43,126 

22,071 

18,618 

11,851 

26,200 

27,345 

Chemicals . 


3,318 

3,989 

4,534 

2,246 

3,400 

6,230 

Supplies 


60,530 

49.463 

48,118 

88,079 

42,111 

57.768 

Stores . 


23,980 

21.673 

20,705 

21,680 

22,287 

20,669 

Wage? 


72,560 

62.717 

56,968 

46,987 

61,.334 

55,186 

Salaries 


86,606 

90,988 

81,986 


43,792 

47,883 

InsuraBce 


6,630 

6,175 

7,648. 


4,988 

4,330 

General Clmrges . 


22,122 

15,228 

10,979 

11,853 

12.985 

6,850 

Sundries 


5,000 

7,200 


4,900 


«,00C^ 

packing 


4,754 

3,476 

3,087 

2.068 

2,867 

2,940 

Depreciation 


51,803 

61.812 

51,626 

61,924 

52,086 

52,472 


21. The above charges allocated as under; — 

Blankets and cloth 10 per cent. 

Wool (dyeing and scouring) 5 per cent. 

Yarn for blanket and cloth, carpets and sales 85 per cent. 
Depreciation is not allocated in the charges, i.e., in manufacturing cost. 

22. (o) 15 to 20 per cent. 

(b) 18 to 26 per cent. 

23. Building 2J per cent. Machinery 6 per cent. Furniture 5 per cent. 
We eoasi)^t tlm rates reasonable as regards building, for machinery 

should be 7f and fuieuitwe 10 per cent. Double for the machinery. 

24. No. 

25. Capital; iayeati^ the Mother Company. No interest is debited to 
the cost of maBufaeturu. 

26. Blanket and Cloth 4 to 8 per cent. Due to hard competition of 
foreign and internal, sometrineg the sales are made at cost and sometimes 
below cost. Yarn 8 to 10 per cent.. 
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27. The wool ia purchased direct from the wool merchants in different 
Indian markets. Foreign wool is purchased from Melbourne (Australia). 

28. The finished products (cloth and blanket) are sold to a local contractor 
at the contracted rates made every year and 5 per cent, commission is 
allowed. 

29. (I) No, it can be obtained locally. 

(II) 10 to 1. 

(III) 10 to 12 annas daily for average labour. 

(IV) All the labourers are paid daily wages except the weavers who are 
paid on piece-work. 

(V) One or two Jamedar (efficient man) for each Department. 

(VI) We consider the efficiency of our labour much below the stanadrd 
of foreign countries especially Japan. 

30. Quarters are provided to the labourers adjacent to the mill premises. 

31. No. 

32 and 33. Italian blankets and Japan tweeds have considerably affected 
our business, so much so that there is practically no sale for our blankets 
in the market. 

34. Yes, mostly from Italy, 

35. New machinery for finer manufactures, and lack of skilled labour. 
New machinery means more expenditure, which the manufacturer cannot 
afford to spend unless he sees that some help under the form of protection 
is given to him by the Government, skilled labour can be imported at any 
tfime and kept for a year or so, to train local labour. 

36. liisignificant, as the duty imposed was not sufficient to protect the 
industry from the influence of foreign goods, we have seen also cases whereas 
prices for certain goods ought to be higher on account of the increase of 
duty, became lower after the impo.5ition of higher duty, the reason not 
being that the prime cost of the raw material became cheaper. 

37. In our own case the specific duty of Rs. 1-2 did not help us (see 

above). i 

38. Evei‘y one knows that while the Indian wool is the best for cheap 
quality of carpets, is un.suitablo for cloth, and particularly for fine qualities. 
The Indian wool has very good mxllmg properties but its fibre is coarse and 
rough. As regards 'Punjab, the Department of Agriculture has taken the 
matter up lately, and a Committee has been formed, a member of which 
is one of the Director of our Company to investigate the matter. The 
improvement of sheepbreeding from the proceeds of a duty on imported 
wool will harm still more the Woollen Industry which already has many 
troubles to face.- This would be also contrary to your paragraphs 36 and 38. 
How you expect to manufacture fine goods from a coarse wool, and how 
you expect to make an article at a competitive price, with foreign countries, 
whom you suggest to charge the imported fine wool with a special duty. 
The effect not only on one production but on the whole of the woollen In¬ 
dustry would be disastrous. 

39. We have no such knowledge. 

40. All over India and the adjoining countries for all articles we manu¬ 
facture, as regards carpets all over the world. 

41. The Indian mills will not be able to meet the modern demand for a 
more attractive or superior class of goods, unless sufficient protection of 
the Industry be given, so to enable the manufactxirers to install Machinery 
for higher class articles. Again how you expect to manufacture better 
articles if the suggestion of imposing a special duty on imported finer 
wool—which the country does not produce—^will take place, aud to be in a 
position to compete with other foreign countries which are giving their 
industries as much as possible help. 

42. The railway freight makes also a big difference in the price of the 
raw wool. 



In our own case we alwas's tiy.to buy jcaw IiKliaii wool as close ns possible 
in our own province but as this is impossible for all the types of wool we 
require for the different articles we mapinfacture, we have naturally to 
look to other markets too, for instance we are buying at Kalimpong Tibetans 
wool, the freight from Kalimpong to Amritsar is Rs. 4-8 per mauiid, and 
as tho wool is greasy it will cost at least' an anna per lb. if scoured wool, 
etc. Now if you are going to make a blanket of 5 lbs. w'eight, out of this 
wool, it will cost at least 7 aniias more than if wc had this typo of wool 
in our province. An Italian blanket coming from Italy to Karachi, a.nd 
Karachi to Amrit.sar by railway would not cost more than annas 4 for 
freight (sea and railway freight). ,, 

43. The handloom articles compete favourably as regards price with the 
mill articles on account of no over head, or very little one, hut on the 
other hand the mill article, is much better finished and more attractive. 

44. By replacing the old machinery by new one, We shall have then less 
stoppage thus increasing tho outturn and therefore the cost will bo lower. 

4-5. The protection should be for a period of 10 years. The present duty 
to be doubled. No distinction between admixtures and all-wool goods. 


All'India Spinners* Association of Srinagar, Kashmu. 

Letter No. 2SS8-I., dated the Snd April 1935, from the Director of Industries; 
and Oommerce, His Highness’ Government, Jammu and Kashmir, Jammu. 

I have the honour to enclose herewith 6 copies of replies to the question¬ 
naire for Mills (Woollen). The information embodied in the replies has 
been supplied by the All-India Spinners’ Association of Srinagar, Kashmir. 
Replies are still incomplete. The Manager of the Association is unavoidably 
away and until ho returns to Srinagar, replies to questions No. 21 and 
others cannot possibly be prepared. This is also the rea.son why 4hore has- 
been inordiflate delay in sending even this incomplete data. He is 
expected shortly and directly he roaches Srinagar, the requisite information 
will be prepared and sent. 

2. While there are great mapy small factories scattered all over the 
valley which manufacture woollens, none other than the factory of All-India 
Spinners’ Association keeps proper accounts from which the necessary data 
can possibly bo compiled. The Association’s factory is, however, fully re¬ 
presentative of the general position of woollen industry of Kashmir. 

3. The organization of the All-India Spinners’ Association’s factory in 
respect of tho spinning and the weaving operations fundamentally differs 
from the common mill organisation. With the exception of a few pashmina 
handlooms installed and worked in the factory building, spinning and weav¬ 
ing is entirely done in tho homes of the cottagers.. The factory buys the 
yarn, grades it, dys it, and hands it over to the cottage weaver together 
with’pattern specifications. Piece dyeing, finishing and all other operations 
are carried out in the factory buildings at Pampur and Srinagar. 


Enclosure. 

All-India Spinnebs’ Association, Woollen Factoey, Beinagae. 

1. (a) In 1928: 

(5) Not a limited coneern. Total invwtment in 1928 Rs. 30,000 and in, 
1934 Rs. 1,50,000.; 

(c) Balance Shoot trom 1928-1934 (will be supplied later on). 

(d) No investment in Block Capital, Factory work is done in a rented 
building. As the work is done on handlooms belonging to the individual 
weavers, no machinery is employed. 

(e) Does not arise. 



2. Worsted and wwUens (figures separately for worsteds and woollens 
are not available). 

About 7,000 Charkhas 

1928-29--Charkhas 2,000 *nd l^dlooms 200. 

1933-34—Cbarkhas 7,000 and handlooms 700. 

3. Total capacity 876 lbs. of yarn being calculated at i pound per spindle 
per day of 9 hours. 

4. Since 1928, 8,400 workers. 

5. 316,000 lbs. all weaving yarn. Produced and used in approximate 
proportion of J worsted and |["wa9tdkin. 

6. All used by handlpeni'aneaaiers. 

14. (a and 6) 336,000 lbs. used by the Cottage Workers 

(A) All Kashmir Wool. 

15. Does not arise. 

16. 1928—As. 13, 1929—As, 12, 1^)—As. 12, 1931—As. 11-9, 1932— 
As. 8-6, 1933—As. 6-6, 1934—As. 6. 

17. Shawls, Blankets, Woollen Piecegoods. Not producing any mixture. 
Details are available from factory, 

19. Yarn produced by the Cottage Spipners is exclusively weaving yarn 
and is used entirely by the cottage weavers; not produced for sale outside 
the State. 

20. (1) Cost of raw material (including cost of scouring) and including 
“ tops ” over Rs. 55,000. 

(2) Wages of labour (including bonus and all allowances) Rs. 1,62,000. 

(3) Supervision charges Rs. 1,284, 

(6) Water Rs. 40. 

(8) Faeking material Rs. 1,003. 

(10) Rents over Rs. 1,500. 

(11) Insurance over Rs. 200. 

(12) (6) Shops over Rs. 1,100. 

(14) Depreciation crf furniture over Rs, 1,000. 

(15) Capital charges Rs. 6,000. 

22. (a) 1/16 lbs. in case of spinning. 

(6) 1/24 lbs, in weaving. 

23. Does not concern us. 

24. No. 

25. From Association funds at 8 per cent, interest. 

27. Principal portion of the raw material is purchased in the form of 
yarn from .individual women spinners; that is the system in vogue. The 
factory makes direct purchases. A certain amount of raw wool is also pur¬ 
chased directly from the farmer without the intervention of the middleman. 

28. The factory has its own sale shops and depots throughout India. 
The shops at Srinagar, Pahalgam, Gulmarg and Lahore are managed by the 
factory itself. The sales Depots of AU-India Spinners’ Association num¬ 
bering over 300 throughout India also act as sales shops for Kashmir 
woollens. 45 per cent, of the sales are made direct by the shops. 65 per 
cent, through sales depots not directly controlled bv the factory. 

29. (I) No difficulty in recruiting any amount of akilTed tahonr. Yes. 

(II) All weavers are male and all spinners femafe, 10 Spin nets can feed 
a loom at which on the average two weavers work. 

(III) Spinner doing piece-work gets about As. 1-6 to As, t a day and 
jeeaver As. 4 to As. 8 a day. 

(IV) (a) Spinning, Weaving, Milling, Embroidery. 

{h) Finishing and the like are done on piece-work. 
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(c) In dyeing department labourers get As. 8 to As. 12 a day. 

(V) Standards have been fixed for all classes of goods. The spinnersf- 
and weavers failing to come up to the standard prescribed do not get full 
wages. Standard of efficiency has been on the increase. Over 80 per cent, 
workers now attain this standard. 

(VI) Efficiency of the handloom workers is not comparable with machine 
production. 

30. Principal portion of the work is done in the cottage homes. 

31. None. 

33. In suiting (tweeds), pattdos and blankets and pashmina, mostly from 
imports. 

34. Yes, Shoddy. 

. 36. The Indian wools are wanting in types and quality. Shoep breeding 
and wool growing along the scientific lines will alone develop the requisite 
types of sheep capable of yielding the kinds of wool required for each class 
of woollens. Such development will become possible only when there are 
prospects for reasonable profit from wool growing. Protection to woollen 
industiy is the sura way of creating interest in the basic industry of sheep¬ 
breeding and wool growing, for then the prospects for reasonable return 
would improve. 

36. It has made no appreciable difference. 

37. It has produced no beneficial effect so far as the Kashmir handloom 
industry is concerned, 

38. Professor A. P. Barker (Cottage Textile Industries of Kashmir, 
pages 41-46) describes Kashmir wools a_s being mixture of too extreme of 
coarseness and fineness. In his report on Prospective Development of 
Kashmir as Sheep-breeding and Wool Growing Country, Professor Barker 
discusses at length the methods by which the desired improvement may be 
brought about. Among other things, he recommends crossing of selected 
native ewes' with different types of imparted rams. Experiment is to go 
on for a number of years or till positive indications as to adaptability of 
particular breed or breeds are in evidence. As Kashmir uses largely local 
wool, any increase in duty will not appreciably affect it. The idea of devot¬ 
ing the proceeds of a duty on impox'ted wool is simply splendid, because 
unless the breeds are improved, those types of wools which enter in the 
production of fine varieties of worsted goods, will not be available. 

39. It is commonly reported but we have no direct knowledge. 

40. State and British India, 

41. So far as the Kashmir woollen industry is concerned, increased 
demand is bound to react favourably in improving the quality of the manu¬ 
facture, for when the protection is granted the margin of return will increase 
and it will be po.ssible to take up such preliminary treatments as sorting 
and grading which it is impossible at present to resort to. 

42. High transport charges on goods going out of Kashmir disable the 
industry to a. great extent. If they are lowered, the industry will be in 
a better position to compete against foreign imports in British India. 

So far as the Railway freight is concerned, there does not seem to be 
any particular disadvantage, hut the freight charges between Srinagar and 
Rawalpindi constitute a great handicap as they are rather excessive owing 
to non-existence of a Railway line. The charges vary between Rs, 2-4 to 
Rs. 2-12 per maund. 

43. No exact e.stimates are possible. Mill-made products competition, 
quality for quality, is adversely affecting the consumption of handloom 
products. 

44. Principal items which will possibly reduce the cost of production will 
be (1) the increased working efficiency, (2) lower overhead cost, (3) cheaper 
raw material, and (4) the use of improved spinning and weaving appliances. 
With the accumulation of manufacturing experience and the quantity of 

N 



sKllod labour, output per head must increase and reduce the cost of pro- 
duction. When there are sure prospects for economic gains, there is every 
reason to believe that the large scale production will become common and 
will lower the overhead cost. Similarly, when wool growing on a large 
scale has been develoi^ed, the cost of raw material will go down to a certain 
extent. At present the earning of the spinner and the weaver is so low 
that they cannot think of iHiproving the appliances in use for eimanced 
output per head. When the expected protection comes, returns are sure to 
improve and there will he incentive to increase production to realize more 
and more profit. This will provide sufficient urge to seek refinement in 
appliances which greatly stand in need of improvement at present. In¬ 
creased output per head means lower production cost. 

45. (i) Both specific and ad valorem. 

(ii) The rates of duty should be such as to bring wages and prices to level 
of 1928-29 (further proposal to follow). 

(iii) Ten years. 

(iv) Tweeds, Puttoo, Shawls, Yarnj Wool. 



Questionnaiire for Hosiery Manufacturers issued by the 
Tariff Board. 

1. (a) When did youi- factory start working? 

(6) The capital invested? 

(c) What was the amount of the original block account; what depreciation; 
has been written off, additions made, and what is its book value to-day? 

2. Is the factory a private concern or a joint stock company? If the 
latter, please supply your balance sheets for the last 3 years. 

3. (a) Please give a brief description of the plant and equipment of the 
factory. 

(i>) State (i) whether power is used wholly or in part and (ii) number of 
hands employed. 

(fi) What has been the annual number of employees since 1923-24 or the 
date of beginning work. 

4. Please state the principal classes of hosiery goods manufactured by 
you and the approximate quantity of each class manufactured, in each of the 
last five years, or since the factory started. 

5. Please describe your aiTangomonts. for the purchase of yarn, giving, 
the charges required to be paid to yam merchants. 

6. What are the current prices (i); e.i.f. and (ii) wholesale at which, 
imported hosiery goods (all-wool) comparable with your products, are sold; 
in India? Give the average weight in each instance... How, does the im¬ 
ported article compare in quality with your own? 

7. Is it generally true that the severest competition ie fell from foreign; 
goods that are mixtures? Quote the prices of the mixed goods which com¬ 
pete with your own all-wool products. 

8. What have been the annual realised prices (rx-factory) for- your own ^ 
products which thus, compete? Explain the cause of any major variations, 
showing the extent to which they are due (a) to foreign, (b) to; internal 
competition. 

9. (i) Do you have any dilScnity in recruiting skilled labour? Can it b© 
obtained locally? 

(ii) What is the proportion of males to females? 

(iii> What is the average wage paid for labour in the different 
depaidraents? 

(iv) In which department do you pay a daily wage and in which for 
piece work? 

(v) Do you maintain efficiency standards in the various departments of 
your Mill ? What proportion of your labour on an average attains this 
standard ? 

(vi) How does the standard of efficiency compare with that of any com¬ 
peting country with which you are acquainted? 

10. Please prepare a statement giving the total annual expenditure in 
your factory for the period your factory has worked showing the following 
ite.ms: — 


(1) Cost of yarn giving counts and quality (crossbred or merino) used, 
Mamufapturing costs — 

(2) Wages of labour (including bonus and all allowances). 

(3) Supervision charges and office expenses, 

n2- 
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(4) Power, fuel and light. 

(6) Stores including needles. 

(6) Water. 

(7) Repairs and maintenance. 

(8) Packing. 

(9) Any other expenses. 

Total Manufacturing costs. 

Deduct the. value of waste raw material recovered. 

met total manufacturing cost. 

Overheads — 

(10) Rents, rates and taxes (excluding Income-tax). 

(11) Insurance. 

(12) Selling expenses showing s^arately expenses of sale through (a) 

agents, (6) shops. 

(13) Agent’s commission and eifice allowance, if any. 

(14) Depreciation. 

(15) Capital charges. 

Total expenditure, 

11. Show how you allocate these charges to the articles referred to in 
your answer to question 8. 

12. What is the maximum capacity of your factory P 

13. Please state the quantity of (i) Indian spun and (ii) imported hosiery 
yarn (giving country of origin) pui-diased annually by you in the last 5 years 
showing crossbred and merino qualities separately and the prices paid for 
the various counts. 

14. What are the rates of depreciation aUowed by the Income-tax authori¬ 
ties.** Do you consider these rates reasonable. P What are the rates usually 
provided in your accounts for depreciation of (a) building.s, (6) machinery P 

15. What has been the effect of the successive increa.ses of duty since 
1931 on your sales and realized prices? 

16. To what extent has the specific minimum duty assisted your industry? 

17. In what articles have you met with the most severe competition 
from (a) foreign imports, {h) other Indian factories P 

18. Please state the percentage of wastage (a) of yarn in the knitting 
process and (5) cloth in tailoring process and its market value. 

19. How is your working capital provided and what rate of interest is 
debited to the cost of manufacture? 

20. To what extent does the element of railway freight disadvantage, 
if at all, enter into the question of foreign competition whether in connec¬ 
tion with raw material or finished goods? Illustrate your answer by refer¬ 
ence to the situation of your own factory giving actual freight charges. 

21. A limited period of protection can only be successful (and the interests 
of consumers can only be secured) if it is accompanied by continued improve¬ 
ments in method and reductions in the cost of production. In your opinion 
in what directions are these improvements and reductions to be looked for? 
Please give such details as you can and the economies you estimate to be 
possible in a reasonable period. 
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22. If you consider that protection should be given, ple.ase give your 
opinion— 

(i) of the form it should take, 

(ii) the rates required, 

(lii) the period for which it should be imposed, 

(iv) and the imported goods on which the rates should be levied. 

23. To what extent can you obtain in India the machinery or parts of 
machinery required for the manufacture of hosiery goods? 

24. How do you dispose of your finished goods? What is your chief 
market? 

25. During how many months of the year is your factory (a) in full 
working, (b) part working, (c) engaged in manufactures other than woollen? 
If you engage in manufactures other than woollen, explain how you distri¬ 
bute your overhead charges. 
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N. Bose’s Beleghata Hosiery, Limited, Calcutta. 


Letter dated the 1st March, 1935. 

Calculations of the cost of making Woollen Pullovers, in. our Factory 
in different h6ads\ as under, on a basis of 12 lbs. weighed Pullovers, includ¬ 
ing wastages, winding, and cutting, etc,, and the ready weight of such 
finished garments is based on 9 to 10 lbs. per dozen. 

The following charges have been calculated on the basis of a daily Tpro~ 
duction of S dozens, i.e., 125 dozens monthly, or 1,500 dozens, annually, witli 
a capital of Rs. 1,00,000 (One Lac) only. 

The present price of Woollen Yarns Counts 2/40 b is;—• 

(A) 4s, 2d. (c.i.f. Calcutta) per lb. Soft Merino Quality, which at the 
present rate of exchange comes to Rs. 2-12-4'4 per lb., with custom duty 
and clearing charges the price will come up to Rs. 3-11-4-4 (the cnstom 
duty and the clearing expenses being As. 16 at the average). Wool N. W. K-i 
Berlin, 

(B) Indian Woollen Yarns, of Indian Woollen Mills, Bombay, counts 
2/40s on hanks, quality 4309 at Rs. 3-12 per Ih, nett in 1934 June, 

(O) Japanese Woollen Yarns, present rate at Re. 1-8 per Ih, c.i.f. plus 
duty and clearing expenses, at As. 9 per lb., the total price comes up to 
Rs. 2-10 only. 


Calculating on the basist of the cheapest materials, i.e., item No. (C) the 
cost of Yarns, in manufacturing 12 ibs, weighed Pullovers, comes to Rs. 24-12 
as per dozen of articles. It may he reminded that the rate last year for 
the same quality was Rs. 8-3-6 per Ib, and in calculating at that basis, 
the price of Yarns comes to Rs. 38-10— 

Per dozen. 

Rs, A. P. 

1. Dyeing Chargos of 12 Ihs. including dyestuffs 


at As. 4 per lb. . . . . . . 3 0 0 

2. Other Materials— 

(i) Sewing thread.0 6 0 

(ii) Tape . . . . . . . 0 6 0 

(iii) Neck Label.0 6 0 

(iv) Size Cards . . . . . . 0 10 

(v) Cartoon Boxes . . , . . 0 12 0 

3. Labour Charges— 

(i) Winding at As. 1-6 per Ib. . . . 12 0 

(ii) T&iitting at As, 2 per lb, . . . 18 0 

(iii) Cutting.0 12 0 

(iv) Sewing.2 0 0 

(v) Fini.sbing.10 0 

(vi) Packing . . . . . , . 0 3 0 

4. Power and Fuel . . . . . . 0 8 0 

6. Repairing and maintenance , . . . 10 0 

6, Supervision, Office Expenses (including rent) . 3 0 0 

7, Packing, Selling Expenses and Commis,sian . 7 0 0 

8, Miscellaneous.2 0 0 

9, Interest on R.s. 1,00,000 for a year at 9 per 

cent. . . . . . . . . 6 0 0 


10. Depreciation on Block Account of Rs. 30,000 

at 10 per cent.j i.e., Rs. 3,000 ... 2 


n 


n 
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Now the cost of making charges and the cost of Yarns come to (Rs^ 38-1. 
plus Rs. 32-10) Rs. 71-4 per dozen, and if 10 per cent, profit be addoc 
the fair selling price per dozen comes to Rs. 78-6. 

A further addition of Rs. 9 on the above price should be made in view 
of the fact that spoilt goods are to be sold next year at 25 per cent, less 
than the actual price. Therefore the proper price should be Rs. 87-6. 

Owing to Japanese competition our goods have to be sold at Rs. 65 per 
dozen, at an average. 

The present custom duty on Woollen Garments is 35 per cent, so if it 
be raised to 126 per cent, we may be in a position to compete with the 
Japanese Garments. The c.i.f. price of the same quality of Japanese 
goods, but weighing little less, i.6., 8 lbs. finished goods, is Yen 24, at 
the present rate of Yarns, which come to Rs. 19-8, custom duty and clearing 
charges and other charges, added, the price comes to Rs. 26-8 the clearing 
and other charges being assessed at Rs. 7 only. To the price if the im¬ 
porter’s profit be added, say at 15 per cent, it comes to Rs. 33 only. 

Further in closing we may state also, that the above calculations have 
been, on the basis of the cheapest item, and in case of better stuffs, e.g., 
when prepared from Indian Woollen Yarns, as per Head “ B ” the duty 
should have to be raised to a much higher figure in order to enable us to 
Compete successfully with Japanese Woollen Garments. 

The figures are given so far as could be gathered by us from an averago. 


Kapoor Hosiery Factory, Limited, Calcutta# 

Lette-i' dated the 1st March, 1935. 

Replieb To qubstionnaieb. 

1. (o) Our Factory started working from 1929 but was registered aa 
Rrivate Limited Company in 1931. 

(b) The capital invested, including the working capital is about two 
lacs of Rupees. 

(c) The present book value of the block account, i.e., of building machi¬ 
nery, preliminary expenses, tools and plant, eloetrio installation after 
writing off depreciation is about Rs. 46,000 only. 

2. Our Factory Is a Private Limited Company. 

S. (a) Following is a brief description of the plant and equipment at our 
Factory; — 

(i) Knitting department. —12 Circular knitting machines for making 
cotton plain knitted fabric. . 

7 Circular knitting machines for making woollen fabric from which are 
made cardigans, and pullovers, etc. 

4 Flat machines for producing fancy woollen pullovers, etc. 

(ii) Winding llepariment. —^2 Winding machines (Power driven) with 
different number of spindles for winding yarn from hanks on to bobbins. 

(iii) Bleaching, Calendering and dyeing. —A boiler, one calendering 
machine and a set of vats for dyeing. 

(iv) Sewing Department. —^We have got 17 sewing machine.? of various 
types for different kinds of stitching work. They all work on power benchea 
and are power driven. 

We have also got twisting and raising machines. 

(b) (i) Electric Power is used which is supplied by the Calcutta Electric 
Supply Company, Limited. 

(c) The number of workmen in 1929 was about 30 hands and it was 
increased to 160 in the year 1932 and is about 100 at the present. 
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4. The principal classes of woollen hosiery goods made at our Factory 
are cardigans, and pullovers, etc. The quantity of woollen pullovers, etc., 
and cotton vesta manufactured between 1931 to 1934 is as following: — 






Woolen goods. 

Cotton & Silk 
vests. 





Dozens. 

Dozens. 

1931 

, * 


, , 

823 

4,611 

1932 

, . 



2,745 

9,535 

1933 

, * 

« 

. * 

1,624 

6,251 

1934 

, « 

. 

• 

827 

15,793 


6. We import woollen yarn direct from England and Japan and in some 
Coses we also buy from local importers. 


Rs. A. 


6. The c.i.f. vaule of Japanese woollen pullovers ip 1934 
of the finished weight of about 7J lbs. was about 
yen 25 per dozen which at exchange of Rs. 78 

per 100 yen is.19 8 

Duty on 7J lbs. at Re. 1-2 per lb. is . . . 8 7 

Landed cost. 


27 15 


lbs. ozs. 

The weight of our finished article is . . . 8 8 

Knitting, cutting and sewing waste at 25 per cent. . 2 2 


Woollen yarn of count 2/32 required is . . . 10 10 


i Rs. A. 

So the cost of woollen yarn 2/32 at yen 2’35 per 
lb. is yen 25’29 at exchange Rs. 78 . . . 19 12 

Duty on Rs. 19-12 at 30 per cent.6 9 


26 6 


Other charges — i 

(a) Dyeing 10 Ihs. 10 ozs, at As. 4 per lb. . . 2 11 

(b) Winding 10 lbs. 10 ozs. at As. 1-6 per lb. . . 10 

Knitting 10 lbs. 10 ozs. at As. 4 per lb. . . 16 

Cutting per dozen at As. 8 per lb. . . . . 0 8 

Sewing per dozen at Re. 1.10 

Finishing, etc., per dozen at Re, 1 . . . , 10 

Packing at As, 3 . , . . . . . 0 3 

(c) Buttons 5 dozens.0 10 

Boxes .0 12 

Cloth labels and size cards, etc.0 5 

Needles and parts.0 8 

(d) Power and Fuel.0 8 

(e) Repairs and maintenance.0 8 

(J) Supervision and office establishment, etc. . . 2 0 
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Rs. A. 

(g) Insurance 06 

(h) Miscellaneous.OS 

(t) Interest. 20 

O’) Depreciation . ..18 


17 6 
43 10 

Selling expenses at 6i per cent.2 10 


46 4 

The present price of the same quality from Japan now 

is yen 21-6 which comes to exchange at Es. 77-4 is . 16 9 

Duty on 7^ lbs. at Re. 1-2 per lb.8 7 


25 0 


Our quality is better than that of Japanese imported articles. 

7. Yes, the competition from foreign goods that are mixture is also 
severe and compete with our all wool products. The c.i.f. price of such 
article is about yen 16-50. 

8. The realized prices ex-factory for our representative quality was Rs. 40 
whose bare cost of production is Rs. 46-4 without any profit. Even at this 
price, we could sell only 40 per cent, of our output in 1934 although our 
capacity for production of woollen hosiery is 10,000 dozens valueing 
Rs, 4,00,000 but owing to competition we could make only 827 dozens. So 
if we wanted to sell the whole quantity we should have reduced the prices 
somewhere about Rs. 30. This competition is mainly due to Japanese 
imports. 

9. (i) There aro so many difficulties in getting skilled labourers as they 
cannot be easily got and they have to be trained before they can be utilized. 
Still as the industry has increased they can be got now and even locally 
otherwise they have to he got from Punjab where this industry has already 
eufficicntly increased. The woollen manufacturing work remains only for 5 
months, the labourers are discharged and again while recruiting for the 
next season, very many difficulties are experienced but if As. 12 per lb. 
duty is levied on cotton apparels just like vests, we can manufacture cotton 
pullovers, etc., from the very these machines and they can be employed 
throughout the year. At present the duty on cotton pullovers is only 35 
per cent, which makes us impossible to compete with Japanese pullovers. 
The result of their being employed will be two fold. One that their efficiency 
will increase and secondly the unemployment question to a little extent 
will be also solved and the money which is drained out every year will 
remain in our country and many other smaller factories such as card board 
boxes manufacturing concerns will flourish. Our overhead charges will also 
come down so naturally our cost of production too will be much lowered. 

(ii) We employ only male workers. 

(iii) The average wages paid to the workmen are from As. 12 to Re. 1 
per day. 

(iv) We pay our workmen on monthly system. 

(v) We cannot maintain efficiency standards as it is very difficult to get 
even one labourer at onr standard and then the cost will also increase. 

(vi) The foreign labour particularly of Japan is very efficient because of 
various reasons. Firstly they are trained in institutions where they attain 
efficiency on account of their Government help, who have opened many 
industrial schools and colleges and support them. Unfortunately our local 
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tjovernments and central Government have not cared to either start Such 
industrial schools or msvde it compulsory to study any industrial subject 
in schools and colleges; if they can allot money for such industrial schools 
and colleges to the Provincial Governments, these difficulties of efficient 
labour can he overcomed. 

10 & 11, The statement as asked for in these paragraphs are given to 
and shown in reply to your question 6. 

12. Our capacity of manufacture of woolen garments is 30 dozens dally. 

14, The rate of depreciation allowed by the Income-tax authorities are 
as following; — 

Per cent. 


Building .10 

Machinery.5 

Tools and plant. 6 

Furniture.6 

Electric installation.. . 7J 


In our opinion the depreciation should be 10 per cent, 


on machinery, etc. 


15, There has been a little improvement on account of Re. 1-2 per lb- 
specific duty avid no improvement in our realized prices. 


16. This specific duty has assisted ns only to an extent of 16 per cent, 
in addition to 36 per cent. 

17. The most severe competition is from Japan in Woolen garments and 


cotton apparels. 

18. Percentage of wastage is as follows: — 

Per cent. 

Winding and knitting.. 5 

Cutting.. . 15 

Sewing.. 5 


The market value of the wa,st6 is E,s. 6 pier maund to Rs, 8 per mannd. 

19. Our working capital is financed by the chairman of Board of Directors 
who is practically the owner of this Factory and we pay 7J per cent, 
interest over the loans thus taken from him, 

20. The railway freight and steamer freight in our country is so high 
that it pays and sells cheaper for Japanese imported articles from Japan 
into Bombay than if they are supplied to the Bombay market from Calcutta. 
The goods supplied to up countries, i.e., the Punjab, etc., at the present 
Railway freight is so high that we cannot sell there in competition to 
goods manufactured there and so we suggest the railway freight may be 
reduced to 60 per cent, for the Factories. 


21. Yes, the cost of production can be reduced by 2j per cent, to 5 per 
cent, every year provided the Government starts practical training to 
labourers by opening industrial institutions all over the country thus the 
labourers turned out will be efficient and naturally the work done by such 
trained labourers will be more efficiently and economical, at the same time, 
it is also to be seen that these machines which manufacture woollen garments 
are kept busy throughout the year in manufacturing cotton apparels if the 
specific duty of As. 12 per lb. is levied on imported articles from Japan, 
It is not to be forgotten and that as soon as protection is given the factories 
will increase and this industry will expand like anything, which will mean 
a little inner competition and thus the goods will be sold cheaper and 
the consumers’ interest will not be clashed and ultimately they will get 
cheaper goods but much better and durable goods and more so manufac¬ 
tured in their own country which will give relief to the unemployed and 
many smaller industries. 













22. We as'e therefore of opinion that protection should he given. 

(i) By levying a protective duty on foreign manufactured goods imported 
in India. 

(ii) The rates as irientioned below, 

(iii) The protection should be for a minimum period of 12 years, 

(iv) Woollen apparel, other hosiery goods (mufflers, socks, and stocking),, 
woollen shawls, etc., knitted or embroidered. 

Whether made of 100 per cent, wool or mixtures Rs. 2 per lb. by weight 
or 50 per cent, whichsoever is high, cotton apparel and any goods made 
from cotton knitted fabrics same duty as for cotton knitted fabric, namely; — 
12 annas per lb. on 60 per cent, whichsoever is high, 60 per cent, on 
imported woollen yarn. 

23. The machinery and its parts are imported from foreign countries 
but some inferior and smaller machines are built in Punjab and if the 
protection is granted, it is (jxiite possible people will begin to build machines 
in India on a higher scale. 

24. We sell our finished goods mostly in Calcutta and also in other markets 
of India but owing to competition of Japanese imported goods, we cannot 
sell in larger lots. 

25. Our factory is fully working for making wollen goods for about 5 
months to 6 months in the year (h) for two months it works partly for 
making such goods (c) and for throughout the year we manufacture cotton 
vesta. We have explained above how we have distributed the overhead 
charges, etc. 


Hosiery Manufacturers' Association, Bengd, Calcutta. 

Letter dated the SOth April, 1935. 

In pursuance of the desire of the Tariff Board as expressed during the 
oral examination of Mr. G. N. Kapoor and myself in connection with the 
enquiry into the conditions of Indian Woollen Hosiery Industry on Monday, 
the 25th March, 1935, I have the honour to append below a written state¬ 
ment which will furnish the necessary informations and clarify incidentally 
some of the crucial points that were raised during the evidence. 

Oct-put op Wooclen Hosiery in Benoal. 

It has been explained before that owing to the absence of statistical 
records it is not possible to know the actual output of Bengal Factories. 

It is possible, however, to find out an approximate figure of production 
by calculating the number of machines and their capacity and then making 
an allowance for the restricted output owing to depressed condition, of the 
market clue to various reasons. 

Cottage industry consists of about 100 factories, each factory containing 
about 5 machines on an average. Taking an average production of 4 dozens 
of plain socks and 2 dozens of cycle hose on 5 machines a day, the daily 
output in weight per factory would be 18 lbs. Then the production in 6 
months, taking 25 working days in a mouth would be (18x25x6) 2,700 Iks. 
The total of 100 factories would be about 270,000 lbs. 

But as most of the factories are how making woollen goods only 4 
months in the year, and some are using cotton yarn throughout the year 
while some machines are kept idle, the total output of cottage factories in 
woollen goods in 6 months is approximately about 120,000 Ihs. value of 
which is Rs. 4,80,000, 

Power Section of the Bengal industry consists of about 60 factories. 
All of these factories are equipped with five gauge knitting machines having 
18 needles to 24 needles to an inch which are suitable for making light 
weight cotton fabrics. 



Out of those SO factories there are about lO faotories where light weight 
woollen fabrics are made during winter season on the same machines, which 
are used for manufacturing cotton fabrics for the rest of the year. If 
the demand for these light woollen goods increases, all the 60 factories 
can manufacture them on their existing plants. 

Out of these 10 factories there are about 5 factories in which regular 
woollen departments have been" started by erecting coarser gauge machines 
with 6 needles to 10 needles in an inch, which are specially equipped for 
knitting jacquard fabrics suitable for making pullovers, cardigans, etc. 
So in these factories coarser guage machines have been erected in addition 
to the finer gauge machines, the former being specially suitable for heavier 
goods of jacquard fabric both from woollen and cotton yarn and the yam 
the latter for light fabrics. 

There is one power factory in which only coarser gouge machine suitable 
for making heavier goods of pullover type have been erected. 

In considering the output of woollen goods in power factories it should 
be noted that the demand for lighter goods made on finer machines is very 
United and that the heavier section is by far the more important. 
Taking the full capacity of the machines for making heavier goods and the 
present output in lighter goods the total output of woollen goods in power 
faotories would be more than two lacs pounds. But as few factories work in 
their full capacity and many machines are kept idle the present production 
would be about 100,000 lbs. the value of which would be Rs. 6,00,000. 

Mixtuiie oe Cotton and Wool in the Spinnig pkooess. 

During my evidence I had occasion to describe a particular class of im¬ 
ported mixtures as Union, iu which cotton and wool fibres were stated to 
have been mixed in the process of spinning and I was asked to submit 
samples of such imported goods. Since my return to Calcutta I have tried 
many shops but could not find one. The cold season being over long since 
most of the dealers have exhausted their stock and the surplms stock has boe.n 

packed up and removed to store rooms. Some of the dealers have pro¬ 

mised to re-open their packages and find out such a sample if any, I will 
send it to you as soon as I find one. Most of the dealers asserted that 

there is a class of mixtures which is different from what has been described 
as plated. They can only distinguish it from all wool goods by the 
difference in price. In some of the imported goods from Europe a label 
is attached to the article describing “ All-Wool ” or “ Pure Wool ”. But 
there are other goods which are neither so marked nor are plated goods and 
are sold at a much cheaper price. There are some imported goods from 
Europe again in which “ Cotton and Wool ” are printed on the box but 
these are not plated goods. 

In sthe meantime I will quote some authorities to show that the proce.ss 
of mixing cotton and wool fibres in spinning is a recognised process and has 
been in use for a long time. 

On page 16, line 7 of “ Knitted Fabrics ” by J. Chamberlain and J, H. 
Quilter published by Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd., of London, in 1924 
it is stated ; — 

“ Cotton is also used largely in the production of mixed cotton and wool 
yarns which are sold under the names of Union, Cordon and Merino yarns.” 

The following quotation from John Chamberlain, F. T. I, has been 
supplied by Mr. M. B. Ma^umdar. A copy of his letter addressed to me is 
given in Appendix A. I may add for your information that Mr. Mazumdar 
who received regular courses of training on hosiery manufacture in Leicester 
University and in Germany, is regarded here as an expert in this line and is 
recognised by the Director of Industries of Bengal as such. 

“ Union .—^When loose wool and cotton are blended and spun together 
the product is known as union yarn. Cotton spinning machinery is em¬ 
ployed and consequently these yarns are numbered on the Eviglish Cotton 
System.’’ 
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Expected economies dndeb peotection. 

If the industry is protected sufficiently to assure a continuous running 
of the factories throughout the year the.n considerable economies are 
expected in the processes of manufacture. The present seasonal nature of 
the factories accounts for higher costs in many important items of manufac¬ 
ture. Breach in the continuity of work affects the efficiency of labour 
considerably while much of the overhead charges remains constant throughout 
the year although the factory or the woollen department remains closed for 
6 to 8 months in the year. 

It is estimated that aggregate costs in all principal items of manufacture, 
viz,, djung, winding, knitting, cutting sewing, ironing, power, supervision, 
establishment, interest and depreciation would be reduced by about 20 per 
cent. But this will take some time, which may extend to some years for 
adjustment. 

Conditions pbecedent to such economies. 

It is obvious that the consummation of the economies estimated above 
will largely depend on the nature and extent of protection to be granted 
to the industry. 

It is essential that following points should be given very careful consider¬ 
ation "in this connection which have been glanced from written rej)resent- 
ations and oral evidence and have been arranged together and explained 
for the convenience of the Board, 

(1) Protective duty on Cotton Pullovers, etc. 

Due to the nature of the climatic conditions and changeful seasons in 
India it has been found that the demand for woollen goods are seasonal 
and that in order to keep the woollen factories or woollen departments in 
hosiery factories fully engaged throughout the year, which is essential for 
keeping down costs, it is necessary that they should manufacture cotton 
pullovers, etc., during off-seasons. But owing to the imported cotton pull¬ 
overs, etc,, being excluded from the protective list, viz., items Nos. 61 (2) 
and 51 (3) of the first schedule of the Indian Customs Tariff they not only 
make it unremunerative for the Indian manufacturers to make them during 
summer and stock them for sale during winter but also they compete with 
the Indian woollen knitted goods. Cotton pullovers, etc., being regarded 
as outer garments [and not “ undervests ” as defined in item No. 51 (2)] are 
placed under item No. 52 of the same schedule which provides for a lower 
duty on a revenue basis. 

All cotton knitted apparel or garments should be placed under item 
No. 51 (3) of the same schedule which provides for a protective duty on 
cotton knitted fabrics, from which these garments are made. 

(2) Protective duty on knitted goods of wool and mixtures. 

In finding out the measure of protection it is necessary to compare the 
c.i.f. price and the cost of manufacture of comparable or representative 
qualities of imported and Indian manufactures respectively, with a view to 
determine the difference in their value. The following three important 
points should be given due consideration in this connection; — 

(A) Comparable qualities. 

(B) Standard cost of a representative Indian quality. 

(C) Protection of Indian Woollen yarn. 

(A) Comparable or representative qualities do not necessarily mean that 
they will agree in all details of specifications. On the contrary it has been 
found that Indian products of superior quality are being competed with by 
the inferior qualities of Japanese imports. Difference in quality in this 
case constitutes (a) Variation in weight and (b) diversity in the composition 
of the material. 



(а) It has been found that demand for lighter goods is increasing and 
it has been explained that lighter goods are wanted more not beeanse of 
their lightness hut because of their cheapness. 

With the exception of a few high class buyers who would prefer a lighter 
material made of superior quality pure wool^ the general body of consumer 
would like to have heavier materials if they are within their means. Taking 
advantage of the depressed condition of the market and low purchasing power 
of the people—goods of lighter weight are imported so that they may be sold 
at a competitive price. If the protective duty is not sufficiently high the 
weight of imported goods would be reduced further, in order to nullify 
the effects of protection. 

On the other hand if the purchasing power of the people improve,? which 
is expected as a result ef the vigorous efforts by the Government of Bengal 
in reducing the area of jute cultivation and encouraging the cultivation of 
more remunerative substitute crops the demand for heavier goods may revive. 
But even then the lighter imported goods would continue to compete with 
the heavier Indian goods if an allowance for the difference in weight is not 
provided for in the measure of protection. 

The principle of allowing for the difference in weight was recognised and 
recommended by the Tariff Board in 1932 in connection with the Protec¬ 
tion of the Indian Cotton Hosiery Industry. They recommended a specific 
duty of Rs. 1-8 per dozen. But the Rejiort states (page 179, line 33) 
that “ If the duty is levied on the basis of weight, allowance will have to- 
be made for the difference in weight between comparable qualities of Indian 
and Japanese goods. We understand that the imported goods often weigh 
not more than two-thirds of the weight of the Indian manufactures with 
which they compete. Thus Indian goods weighing 3 pounds a dozen have 
to compete with imported goods whose average weight will not be more 
than 2 pounds a dozen. To afford adequate protection it will therefore he 
necessary to fix the duty per pound sufficiently high to cover the difference ”. 
This recommendation was accepted by the Government of India and the 
Legislative Assembly when they passed the two successive Tariff Bills in 
1934, one providing for duty on quantity and the other on the basis of 
weight. 

(б) It has been found that the imported mixtures and cotton goods com¬ 
pete with Indian Woollen products (Cotton goods have been dealt with 
before). The main feature in the competition be-twqen the all-wool and the 
mixtures is that the latter resembles the former in design and finish but 
is mostly deceptive as to the real nature of its composition. 

This aspect of the competition was recognised by the Government of 
India and the Legislature when they passed the Tariff Amendment Act 
in 1934 with the object of assisting the woollen hosiery industry along with 
other industries against the effect of the deprecition of the Yen, 

Unlike woven fabric.?, where a higher rate of duty has been provided 
for fabrics containing more than 90 per cent, of wool [item No. 48 (2) of 
the First Schedule of the Indian Customs Tariff] and a much lower rate 
for mixtures containing less than 90 per cent, wool [item No. 48 (6) of the 
same schedule], a uniform rate is applicable to mixtures and all wool in 
case of hosiery. 

Item No, 51 (1) of the First Schedule of the Indian Customs Tariff 
provides same duty for woollen goods as well as for mixtures containing 
as high as 85 per cent, of cotton by weight. 

But even after the application of the same rate of duty, great differ¬ 
ence in price between the imported mixtures and Indian Woollen products 
will continue to exist. After protection the import of mixtures will increase 
in volume. While on the one hand the practice of deception on unwary 
consumers would increase the intended protection of Indian Industry would 
be in Jeopardy on the other. 
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There are two alternative courses by which such undi^sirahk effects may 
be prevented. 

In the first place the rate of duty on mixtures might be put at a higher 
level than that on all-wool imports so that the selling price of mixturea 
would be raised to the level of all-wool duty paid price. 

But this course has the objection of putting a burden on. such consumers 
who would knowingly buy mixtures at a cheaper’ price as tliey cannot afford 
to buy all-wool goods at a higher price. 

On the other hand the majority of the consumers requires to be protected 
against the fraud of passing of a mixture as a pure wool product. Except¬ 
ing the imports from United Kingdom and a few continental countries most 
of the imports do not bear any marks by which the country of origin may be 
known or mixtures may be distinguished from pure wool. 

The second course, that would obviate the difficulties explained _ above, 
is the modification of the Indian Merchandise Marks Act of 1889 in such 
a way as to make it obligatory on foreign makers to affix a mark, giving 
the name of the country of origin and describing the percentage of wool 
and cotton, on the material itself in a manner that would not allow the 
mark to be effaced easily, viz., by stiching an woven label on the garment 
itself. 

(B) Standard cost of a representative Indian gualiiy.-^lt has been found 
that manufacturing costs differ with diffe.rent designs and qualities. 

(a) Tailoring costs of Slipovers, Pullovers and Coats will vary consider¬ 
ably even if they are made from tlxe same material. 

(b) Tailoring co.st8 of same design such as Pullover will vary with the 
weight of the material. 

(c) Tailoring costs of same design will vary with the. nature of the^ 
seams employed. A garment made on overlook machines would cost higher 
than the one made on chain stitch machine. The cost of a garment would 
be still higher if the overlook stitches are reinforced by stay tapes and 
hand stitches. 

(d) A superior grade fabric made from a superior grade yarn often 
requires very careful winding of yarn. Either the yarn is wound very slowly 
or the winding process is repeated, first from hanks to bobbins and then 
from bobbins which gives a flawless fabric on the knitting machines. 

(e) Hosiery industry being essentially a small scale industry it is not 
, possible to find a standard scale of costs that would apply to all the factories. 

Personal supervision of the proprietor or manager in some, factory may 
account for lower cost in a factory than another where they are under paid 
supervisors. Besides there is no standard scale of pay for different classes 
of operatives. So the lower costs of some items in a particular factory do 
not mean that they are standard costs nor higher costs of those items in 
another factory necessarily mean uneconomically high. 

(/) There are different grades of superior qualities, in which the costa 
will differ. Closer and more careful the supervision, lower the output and 
higher is the cost. Selling expenses of superior qualities are necessarily 
higher as they have to be distributed far and wide in order to reach the 
more discriminative buyers. Even the superior qualities are not free from 
the effect of the competition of Japanese imports. Cheap imports affect 
and damage the morale of. the market. Each successive higher grade ia 
compared with the next lower grade and thus the whole range of local 
products suffers when an inordinately cheap import in the same line gets 
sufficient publicity in the local market. 

An examination of the imported goods also will reveal that there are 
variation in prices. A list of Japanese woollen goods with c.i.f. prices of 
1934 is given in Appendix B for tho information of the Board. 

It will be seen that in some cases prices increase with weight. But in 
others it is reverse. It must be due to other causes as explained above. 
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It is evident therefore that the lowest cost found by the Board should 
not be taken as the standard cost of Indian article. The average costs, 
on which the measure of Protection should be calculated, must be based on 
all the representative Indian qualities. 

I may add that my Association had submitted actual costs of two power 
factories, for Pullovers, etc., aud of one cottage factory for socks. They 
we,re not average figures based on guess work. 

(C) Protection oj Indian Woollen, Yarn. —^This question has always proved 
a dilemma to the members of my Association. While on the one hand the 
Indian spinners should in all fairness get the necessary protection against 
cheap imports, which seems essential for their growth and development, 
on the other hand their number is so few and the demand for woollen yam 
is so limited that a necessary condition of internal competition seems lack¬ 
ing. It appears as if such a protection would prove a permanent fetter 
to the subsidiary industries. 

My Association, however, left the question entirely with the Tariff 
Board for their decision, consequently I had to make conditional statements 
on this issue during the oral evidence. If the Board, with ™eir bettor 
knowledge of the conditian.s of the Indian Spinning Industry, see their way 
to come to a decision in favour of protection, which I shall be only too glad 
to welcome, then the following points should be given due consideration 
in ooiineotion with the question of protection of hosiery. 

(a) Counter-vailing duty. —The amounts of duties for protection claimed 
in the written statement of the Association dated the 5th March, 1936, had. 
been calculated on the cost of Indian Manufactures based on the Japanese 
yarn. It is obvious that the manufacturing costs of Indian factories would 
be raised per pound of gross weight of the material by the amount of duty 
on yarn to be fixed by the Board. So an additional duty will be neces¬ 
sary to counteract the increased cost of production of the local manufactures, 
particularly because the cost of Indian yarn is not expected to come down 
to the level of Japanese yarn, in the near future 

(h) Competition hy Indian Woollen Mills having Hosiery Departments .—■ 
It ha3 been explained during oral evidence that the mills have no special 
advantage over the smalller factories owing both to the processes of manufac¬ 
ture of knitted goods and the peculiar nature of their market. But from 
the trend of questions by some members of the Board they appeared to be 
anxious to know as to how the interests of the smaller factories would be 
protected in case the protection of yarn exposes them to competition by 
Mills. It is likely that this state of things may arise, which will largely 
depend on the attitude of the mills towards the smaller factories. If there 
are any reasons for the Board to believe that such a contingency may arise 
by virtue of the mills being placed in the monopolistic position of supplying 
yarns to smaller factories and manufacturing hosiery themselves, then the' 
interests of the smaller factories may be adequately safeguarded by levying 
an excise duty on the hosiery departments of the mills, the amount of 
which would be sufficient to compensate the difference in selling price of the 
mills and the cost of other factories, 

(c) Competition hy imports from United Kingdom. —Ordinarily the 
British makers of hosiery have the following direct or indirect advantages 
over the Indian makers: — 

(1) The English industry having established long ago and having a 

good and steady home market and is much more efficient than 
the Indian Industry. 

(2) The Rupee being linked to the Sterling at a fixed ratio of f.s. 6d. 

to a rupee the advantage of exchange goes to their favour to 
the e.xtent of 12J per cent. 



(3) The Indian makers have to pay the following import duties for 
their stores which are mostly indigenous in their case; — 
Needles 10 per cent, ad valorem. 

Parts 10 per cent, ad valorem. 

Sewing threads 1| or 1| annas per lb. 

Woven labels 35 per cent, od valorem. 

Dyes 25 per cent, ad valorem, 

Chemicals 30 per cent, ad valorem. 

Lubricating oils 2 annas 6 pies per Imperial gallon. 
Lubricating Glease 25 per cent, ad valorem. 

Beltings per cent, ad valorem. 

Straw boards 25 per cent, ad valorem. 

Glazed and poster papers used for wrapping carton boxes 30 
per cent, ad valorem. 

Buttons 30 per cent, ad valorem. 

Mechanical fasteners 30 per cent, ad valorem. 

All these factors that go to their favour have been calculated to have 
given them a net advantage of 35 per cent, over the Indian Manufacturers 
as has been stated in our written representation of the 5th March, 1935. 

But the present duty is only 25 p^ cent, ad valorem and that is 
only a revenue duty which may be reduced any time or remove altogether. 
Considering the strong hold the British goods had on the Indian market 
only a few years back and the stimulus of renewed imports that they will 
receive after the expected removal of Japanese competition under the new 
duties, it is essential for the interest of the Indian Manufacturers of woollen 
hosiery that the new duty on imports of woollen hosiery from United 
Kingdom should be placed on a protective basis. 

Under the new duties on yarn the local manufacturers have to fall back 
upon Indian yarns that will raise their cost per pound of gross weight of 
their product as has be.en explained before. 

An additional duty on English goods therefore sufficient to cover the 
increased cost of Indian goods consequent upon protection of yarn, will be 
necessary to protect them against English imports. 

I may add that a protective duty on knitted fabric, composed of all wool 
or mixture of wool and cotton and (or) any other fibre of any proportion, 
may bo recommended to make the proposed protection of Indian Woollen 
Hosiery Industry effective as in the case of Protection of Indian Cotton 
Hosiery Industry. The measure of protection should be the same as that 
on knitted goods of wool and mixtures. 


APPENDIX A. 

Agents—’ 

Schubert & Salzer Mosehi- 
nenfabrik Chemnitz 
Germany. 

Telegrams s— 

Selfacting, Calcutta, 

To 

The Secretary, 

Hosiery Manufacturers’ Association, 

Calcutta. 

Dear Sir, 

With reference to your valued enquiry, I heg to let you know that 
“ Union ” is generally known to be a single strand of yarn which is spun 


True Copy. 

M. B. Majumdar, 

Textile Machinist, 


131-D, Comwallia Street, 
Calcutta. 

16th April, 1936. 


0 



with ft mixture ef cettou and wool. In the second Volume of the text book 
of the manufacture of hosiery and knitted goods, as published by the 
Textile Trades Advisory Committee of the Leicester iCollego of Arts and 
Technology it is defined as follows: — 

“ Union. —When loose wool and cotton are blended and spun together 
the product is known as a union yarn, CJotton spinning machinery is em¬ 
ployed and consequently these yams are numbered on tlie English Cotton 
System.” (Text Book, Volume II, page 50, by John Chamberlain, F. T. I.) 

I hope the above will be sufficient to prove that Union is really a single 
strand of yarn spun with a mixture of wool and cooton. 

VoUrs faithfully, 
(Bd.) M. B. Majumdar. 


APPENDIX B. 


Price list of Japanese Woollen Knitted goods in 19Si (Woollen PuUoners, 
Slipovers and Gardigans). ' 


Sizes; 

Weight in 
lb; 

C.IA intcto. 

j ApproxlnlalS Valae. 

Vaiae pei 

Jb. 

18" to 20 * - 

H 

5 ' 26 FeiJi ^ beati 

i'reigbt. 

BS. 4-lA+As. 4-«= 
Bs. 4-6-0. 

Rsv 3-D'O. 

18' to 22 ' . 

2 i 

1 10" 83 Yen. =—5 

Batutn Combi 

Rb. s-'S-O’— As. 64^ 

BS; 8 - 1 - 0 . 

Bs. 3-S-O- 

18" to 22 ' . 

3i 

15 Yeh,^--S p« cent. 
Itetuni Oonin. 

' 1!S. lW2-0-iAs. 8-0 = 

I lU, 11-3-0. 

Bs, 3-8-0. 

18'to 22 ' - 

4i 

18 Yen.^5 per eettt; 
Keturn Comn, 

1 K». 14-0-0—Ab. 10-8a 
Bs. 13-5-6. 

K*» 8 - 0 - 0 . 

18' to 22 ' , 

3 

13" 83 Yen.-f 7i per 
Freight. 

B*. 10 - 0 - 0 - 1 -As. 11-0 = 

Bs. lO-ll-O, 

S-0-0, 

24'to 28' . 

5 

19 Yen .+6 .per cent. 
I'leight. 

Rs. 14-13-0 + As. 14-0- 
Ra. 15-H-0. 

Bs. 3-2-6. 

24" to 28’ . . ‘ 

. 2-8 oz. 

11' 87 Yeh,+ 8 J per cent. 
Freight. 

Bs. 8-14‘0-t-A8. 11-8= , 
Bs. 8-9-3. : 

Bs, 2-12-0, 

80" to 34' . 

7| 

28 Yea .-16 per cent. 
Ereignt. 

Rs. 21-14^0-Mlftv 1-12*0 
^Rs. 23-10-0. 

R 6 , 3-0-0. 


Hosiery Manufacturers’ Association, Ludhiana. 

(1) Letter dated the SOih March, 1935. 

I have the honour to enclose herewith the replies to the “ Questionnaire 
for Hosiery Manufacturers ” as drafted in specially convened meeting of 
my association, held on the 16th instant, together with a memorandum 
relating to the same. 

It will not be out of point to mention that the replies given by iny 
association are wholly corroborated by the individual members and that is 
why you are not receiving replies from them individually. 

I believe the replies will receive the favourable consideration at the hands 
of the Board, specially so, because onr members, one and all, are not to 
be included in the category of capitalists and we are not strong enough 
to make ourselves felt to the extent we really deserve. Our cause is just 
and needs much better treatment. Hence in the ttfso interest ol the 
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industry, we represent, we expect some tangible assistance from the Govern¬ 
ment unlike our case regarding cotton goods classed as “ Apparel not specified 
as otherwise ” which has remained lurking since the last year, though the 
injustice done is as clear as daylight. 


Enclosure. 

WoonnEsr Enquiby. 

Questionnaire for Hosiery Manufacturers, 

Replies on the above subject from the Hosiery Manufacturers’ Association, 
Ludhiana: — 

1. (a) The Hosiery Manufacturers’ Association comprises of over 100 
members, sonle of whom can safely be dated to have originated fifty years 
back, though the woollen industry in the present form started in the year 
1929. 

(6) The total capital invested in the hosiery industry stands at over 
rupees thirty-five lacs (Bs. 85,00,000) besides rupees fifteen lacs (Bs. 15,00,000) 
invested in the general hosiery trade in the form of stocks held by ^arn- 
dealers, colour and chemical merchants, mechanics, dealers of machinery 
and parts and others directly connected with the industry. 

(c) Originally the Block account, including all additions of the whole 
local industry stood at over rupees twelve lacs (Bs. 12,00,000), out of which 
rupees two lacs (Rs. 2,00,000) have been written off by way of depreciation 
and the present book value is over rupees (10,00,000) ten lacs. 

2. There are only two joint stock companies while the rest are all private 
concerns, 

3. (a) There are about 1,500 machines for manufacturing socks and .stock¬ 
ings, out of which about 76 per cent, are lying idle due to keen Japanese 
competition. Over 1,000 circular and flat machines are installed for mufiSers, 
and pullovers, etc. Besides, --there are fifty Raschael and warp knitting 
machines and Full Facquard circular machines for outerwear and other knitted 
garments. Apart from these there are more than 2,000 Sewing and Finishing 
machines. 

(b) (i) Out of the above lot about 6 per cent, machines are being worked 
by power. 

(ii) Wholetime workers are about five thousand (6,000) and part time 
workers total about two thousand (2,000). 

(c) Annual average of worker since 1923-24 to 1929 has been 3,000 whole- 
time and 1,000 part time and since then figures rose to the limit mentioned 
above. 

4. The principal classes of hosiery goods manufactured locally during the 


three years are;— 

(a) Woollen pullovers and 
cardigans, etc. 

1932. 

Rs. 

17,00.000 

1933. 

Rs. 

21,00,000 

1934. 

Rs. 

31,00,000 

(6) Woollen mufflers 

2,00,000 

1,00,000 

75,000 

(c) Woollen socks and 

stockings 

1,00,000 

1,00,000 

75,000 

(d) Cotton pullovers and 

cardigans, etc. 


•«♦ 

1,60,000 

(e) Cotton socks and 

stockings 

2,00,000 

2,00,000 

1,60,000 

(f) Miscellaneous 

1,00,000 

2,00,000 

3,50,000 

Total 

23,00,000 

27,00,000 

39,00,000 


5. Yarn is usually purchased forward deliveries through Amritsar and 
Bombay Yarn importers, whose average margin of profit is about one anna 
per lb. or about 3 per cent 


o2 
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6. In rnply to this question please see statements marked as B. C 

attached. Regarding comparison of quality, the imported articles have 
better finish and appearance due to the technical efficiency of the foreig: 
manufacturer. ' 

7. It is really true that the severest competition is felt from foreign good 
that are mixtures. These mixtures are passed by the retailers to the Indiai 
consumers as “ All-Wool ” garments, as there is no woven label attached t. 
these and also because, except with the assistance of experts, these are no 
easily distinguishable from the “ All-Wool ” goods. 

Therefore, in the Indian Tariff Schedule, there should be no distinctioi 
between “ All-Wool ” goods and goods “ containing less than 15 per cent 
wool The mixed imported goods are sufficiently heavy in weight and w( 
can not afford to prepare even a nearer weight of “ All-Wool ” products at t 
tangible higher price. 

8. For answers to the question please refer to Nos. 6 and 7 above. There 
is no tangible internal competition, but the importers, being interested 
parties, enter into competition by providing long term credits and othet 
facilities. 

9. (a) There is no supply of skilled labour locally. We have to train new 
hands in our own factories. 

(b) There are no female workers in the factories, but they are provided 
work from the factories which they do at their own home and for which 
they are paid at piece-work rates. 

(c) The average wage paid for labour in the various departments is about 
rupees thirty-five (35) per month in power-driven factories and Bs. 26 in 
hand-driven factories. 

(d) Piece-work wage is paid in winding and dyeing departments and in all 
others monthly system is prevalent. 

(e) No efficiency standards are maintained nor_ can they be expected 
nder the present circumstances because of the factories not working through¬ 
out the year. 

(/) Does not arise. 

10. For answers please refer to Statements B, C and D. 

11. We have nothing to add to what we have said in answer to question 
Nos. 6 and 7. 

12. The maximum capacity of the present plant and equipment is four 
times of what we are preparing now, but unfortunately we have no work 
to keep the factories busy throughout the year. 

13. The consumption of yarn during the last five years is: — 



1930. 

1031. 

1932. 

1933. 


1934. 



.A 

01 

i 

Marino. 

Crossbred. 

•S 

ed 

K 

i 

A 

i 

Marino. 

CStossbred. 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

I 

6 

C 

I 

a 

1 

1 

1 


Lba. 

lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lba. 

Lba. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Indian 

60,000 


100,000^ 



165,000 





^fapanese . 



• • 

•• 



•• 



650,000 

British 





.. 






Other CqUU- 
tries. 











Total . 


012 

110,000 


170,000 




150,000 

610,000 
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Prices paid for the yarn during the last five years were; — 


— 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 


Per lb. 

Per Ib. 

Per lb. 

Per lb. 

Per lb 


Rs. A. 

Bs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Crossbred, Indian or foreign Count 
2/16 basis. 

2 0 

1 8 

1 8 

1 6 

1 8 

Marino, Indian Count 2/32 basis . 

2 14 

2 11 

2 11 

2 8 

3 0 

Marino, Japanese Count 2/40 basis 

. , 

, , 

1 14 

2 0 

2 12 

Marino, other Countries Count 2/40 
basis. 

2 7 

2 4 

2 8 

2 6 

3 0 

Marino, English Count 2/40 basis 

• * 

3 4 

3 4 

3 0 

3 0 


14. Only 6 per cent, depreciation is allowed by the Income-tax authorities. 
These rates are most unreasonable. These should be 15 per cent, for knitting 
machinery and 20 per cent, for sewing machinery. The above are the rates 
we generally allow in our accounts except for buildings which we usually 
charge 5 per cent. 

16. Since 1931 there has been some wholesome effect on our sales by the 
little increase in the duty. The realised prices have all along been decreas¬ 
ing due to the Japanese competition. 

16. The specific minimum duty on the woollen knitted goods has had 
absolutely no effect while on the cotton underwear this has proved of some 
assistance. We beg to draw the special attention of the Tariff Board to the 
fact that, while cotton knitted fabric is scheduled to be assessed at 12 annas 
per lb., the garments prepared from the same fabric are assessed ad valorem 
duty of 36 per cent, which is much loss than the specific minimum rate. 

18. The severest competition of the foreign imports has been felt in 
mixtures, cotton pullovers classed as “ Apparels ” and cotton and woollen 
socks. Competition from other Indian factories is negligible, 

19. Wastage percentage is as under: — 

(a) Yarn in winding and knitting process—6 per cent. 

(b) Cloth in tailoring process—15 per cent. 

(c) Weight-shortage due to climatic effect—10 per cent. 

Waste from the tailoring department fetches from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per 


maund. , ^ 

19, Working capital is generally raised from private sources and the rate 
of interest varies from 9 per cent, to 12 per cent. 

20. Our industry is at a special disadvantage of 50 per cent, m the 
railway freight, while foreign finished goods enjoy the advantap of cheap 
shipping freights and special railway freight conce-ssions. The railway freight 
from our town to Calcutta is Rs. 4-1-4 per maund per goods tram, while 
the shipping freights from Japan to Calcutta is less than even a rupee. 

The railway freight on all imported goods from every port booked by.t||® 
railway to any station in the interior is much less than the railway freight 
on Indian manufactured goods booked from the Interior to the Indian Poits; 
which are the biggest distributing centres of both foreign and Indian manu¬ 
factures. Besides the above disabilities, other manufacturing centres in 
India such as Cawnpur, Nagpur and Ahmedahad are con¬ 

cessional railway rates, which are denied to Ludhiana, *ough it is an 
established fact that Ludhiana produces 50 per cent, of the total Indian 
woollen production of hosiery goods. 

21 If sufficient protection is granted we are sure to improve op methods 
of production and thereby reduce the manufacturing cost by 4 to 5 per cent. 


annually. 
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22. (i), (ii) & <iv) Woollen apparels and other hosiery goods, mufflers, 
socks and stockings, shawls, knitted, woven or embroidered fabrics or 
garments whether made of 100 per cent, wool or mixture— 

Non-British—^Es. 2 per lb. or 60 per cent, ad valorem whichever is 
higher. 

British—40 per cent. 

Cotton apparel and anything made of cotton knitted fabric— 

Non-British—^Re. 1-2 per lb. or 50 per cent, ad valorem whichever is 
higher. 

British—60 per cent, ad valorem. ' 

(iii) For 15 years, at least. 

23. Satisfactory machinery or parts are not manufactured in India. 

24. The finished goods are disposed off throngh our own canvassers 
throughout India, Burma and Ceylon. 

26. <o) Three months. 

(b) Two months. 

(c) One month. 

The overhead charges divided in proportion to the value of the different 
classes of goods manufactured throughout the year. 

STATEMENT B. 

Statement skowmo c.Lf. value of Ja^mse Imported Woollen Mufflers and 
the cost of a similar article at our local factories for the years I93i and 
19S5 taking into consideration the prices of yarn prevalent in these years. 

1934. 

The weight of Japanese article is 2 lbs. I oz. and its c.i.f. value in 1934 
was 6‘22 Yens per dozen, or 

Bb. a. p. 

At Rs. 78 exchange.4 14 0 

Duty on 2 lbs. 1 oz. at Re. 1-2 per lb. . . . 2 5 0 

Total c.i.f. price per dozen . 7 3 0 

Now our similar finished article weighs 2 lbs. 4 ozs. or the total weight 
including wastage in knitting, cutting and shortage in yarn at about 20 
per cent, is equal to 2 lbs, 11 ozs. 

Hence our cost of manufacture for this stuff is: — 

Rs. A. P. 


Cost of yam—.-weight 2 lbs. 11 ozs.—at Rs. 2-10 

per lb.' (Count 2/32).6 15 0 

Other charges — 

Dyeing at As. 3 per lb,.0 8 0 

Winding at 8 pies per Ib.0 16 

Knitting at As. 2-6 per lb..0 7 0 

Repairing, cutting and sewing including thread, 

per dozen.0 3 0 

Charges for fringes including yarn, per dozen . 0 2 0 

Ironing, etc., per dozen.0 2 0 

Woven labels, per dozen . . . . . 0 3 0 

2 Card board boxes with tickets, etc. . . , 0 3 6 

Packing and forward to station, per dozen . 0 2 0 

Power charges, per dozen , . . . . 0 16 

Needles, parts and repairs . . . . . 0 2 0 

Depreciation, per dozen . , . . . 0 2 0 

Interest on Capital, per dozen . . . .030 

Establishment charges . . . . . . 0 4 0 

Selling expenses at 5 per cent. . . . .^080 


■Nett cost per dozen f,o.r. Ludhiana 


10 4 0 
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1935. 

The preseht rate for the same article is 5TQ Yea per dozen or 

Rb. a. p. 

At Rs. 77 exchange equal to . . . . . 3 14 0 

Duty at Re. 1-2 per lb..2 5 0 


Total c.i.f. prices per dozen 


Our costs: — 

Cost of yarn at Re., 1-14 per lb. 
Other charges as above 


Nett cost per dozen f.o.r. Ludhiana 


6 3 0 


5 0 0 
3 5 0 

8 5 0 


STATEMENT O. 

Statement showing c.i.f. value of Japanese Imported Woollen Cardigan and 
the cost of similar article ai our local factories far the years 1934 and 
1935 taking into consideration the prices of yarn prevalent in these 
years. 

mi- 

Rs. A. P. 

At Rs. 78 exchange , . . . . . 22 0 0 

Duty on 7 lbs, at Re. 1-2 per lb. . . . . 7 14 0 


Total cost c.i.f; per dozen 


29 14 0 


Our similar finished article weighs 7 lbs. 4 ozs. or including the wastage 
in knitting, cutting and shortage in weight at about 30 per cent, is equal 
to 9 lbs. 6 ozs, 


Hence the cost is: — 

Cost of yarn at Rs. 2-10 per lb. (Count 2/32) 
Dyeing at As. 3 per lb. 

^Winding at 6 pies per lb. . 

Warping and Knitting at As. 3 per lb. 
Cutting, per dozen 
Sewing including thread, per dozen 
Repairs, per dozen 
Ironing, per dozen . . 

Buttons, five dozens 
Woven labels, per dozen 
Four (4) card board boxes including tickets 
Packing and forwarding to station, per doze 
Power charges, per dozen 
Needles, parts and repairs, per dozen 
Depreciation, per dozen 
Interest on capital, per dozen. 

Establishment charges . 

Selling expenses at 5 per cent. 

Nett cost per dozen f.o.r, Ludhiana 


Rb. a. f. 


24 10 


12 

4 
12 

5 
0 
2 
4 


0 10 
0 3 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 12 
1 10 


35 10 0 
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1935. 


Tile present rate for the same article is 23-85 Yen per dozen or 



Rs. 

A. 

V. 

As Bs. 77 exchange. 

. 18 

7 

0 

Duty at Re. 1-2 per Ib. 

7 

14 

0 

Total c.i.f, prices per dozen 

. 26 

6 

0 

Our costs: — 




Cost of yarn at Re. 1-14 per lb. . 

. 17 

9 

0 

Other charges as above 

. 11 

0 

0 

Nett cost per dozen f.o.r. Ludhiana 

. 28 

9 

0 


Memobandom to the Taeifp Board. 

The Hosiery Manufacturers’ Association, Ludhiana, begs to submit the 
following points for the favourable consideration of the Hon’ble Board. 

1. That the apparent increase in sales is not in fact a criterion of better 
profits, as our profits have actually gone much lower since the dumping of 
similar goods by Japan who is at a much advantageous position on account 
of the exchange besides other important factors. The increase in our case 
is rather due to the comparatively lower prices of the knitted fabric than 
the woven one, which is being replaced by the former. 

2. That, if an effective protection is desired to be granted, there must 
be a difference of 25 per cent, in the duty leviable on yarn and finished 
goods, otherwise the benefit is nullified. 

3. That, as has abundantly been shown, there has been a grave injustice 
to the industry so far as cotton goods classed as “ Apparel not otherwise 
specified ” are concerned. The duty on cotton knitted fabric is As. 12 
per lb. and naturally duty on garments made ont of the same fabric should 
be much more due to the waste having been eliminated in the latter case. 
But the duty actually levied in this case is 35 per cent, which unfortunately 
turns out to be much less then even As. 12 per lb. while we demanded 
Re. 1-2 per lb. Hence undue advantage has sufficiently been taken of this 
loophole which cannot be justified any further, wore so became the yarn 
consumed is wholly Indian. 

4. That there is every likelihood of undue advantage being taken of in 
the case of mixture of wool and cotton, as there is no easy test to find out 
the exact proportion of cotton and wool in the mixtures. Hence to avoid 
any loophole thereto, it is earnestly sngge.sted that the duty on mixtures 
of cotton and wool or 100 per cent, wool should be the same. 

5. That due facilities in the shape of concessional railway freight be 
recommended to bring ns to the level of the foreign manufacturer under this 
head of expenditure. 

6. That the industry ranks foremost amongst the indigenous industries 
and hence deserves to be saved from exploitation at all expenses until, at 
least, it is established. The foreign Government help to the best of their 
capacity even Luxury—Industries, while in our case a Necessity—Industry 
is not being duly protected and which has already involved big investments 
and is feeding thousands of workmen. 


(2) Letter without date from the Hosiery Manufacturing Association, 

l/adhia/na. 

I am returning herewith the record of evidence duly corrected. In addi¬ 
tion, I am enclosing a Memorandum which forms part of the necessary cor¬ 
rections. 
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Besides, I was personally required to submit 3 samples with necessary in¬ 
formation relating to my own firm. I am sorry I could not do so on account 
of various engagements prior to my sailing. I am arranging to send you the 3 
samples, one each of mufider, pullover, and cost per registered post. The 
necessary information I will submit from Aden. 

MUMOnANDUM DATED THE 22nD MaY, 1936. 

1. Begarding mixtures we once more beg to bring to the kind notice of 
the Board that these can be no easy criterion to judge whether the contain 
16 per cent, or less of wool, when even experts are liable to error in 
arriving at the exact percentage. The import is invariably expected to get 
them passed as containing less than 15 per cent, even if it contains 20 per 
cent, or more. Under these circumstances which it deserves we should be¬ 
lieve that our demand of treating mixtures on the basis of levying duty at 
the rate at which any one of its components is leviable is very sound and 
justifiable and should attract the attention of the Port, 

2. We are strongly of opinion that the duty on Yarn should not bo in¬ 
creased until the Indian Mills can produce the quality like the imported one 
and are able to sell at not very high price. 

3. On page 42, 5th line from the bottom should read as “ 4 annas is cut¬ 
ting of charges ”, 

4. Beference page 77, we are not in favour of sur-charge being removed 
at present. 


Hosiery Manufactarers’ Association, Amritsar. 

Letter dated the S5th March, 1935. 

With reference to your letter No. 12, dated the 10th January, 1935, I 
have the honour to inform you that the copies of the questionnaire were dis¬ 
tributed to all the hosiery manufacturers of Amritsar but all of them desired 
that a joint reply on behalf of the association may be given. So that reply 
is enclosed herewith in six copies. 

The number of Hosiery Manufacturers of Amritsar belonging to the asso¬ 
ciation is 18. The estimate of the number of those belonging to the District 
which does not belong to our association can not be ascertained as those are 
scattered in villages and are all doing socks stockings business. 

The delay in submitting the answer is ve^ much regretted by all. 


Enclosure. 

Answer to the Questionnaire issued by the Tariff Board, Bombay, to the 
Amritsar Hosiery Manufacturers’ Association. 

1. (a) In Amritsar hosiery factories begin to be established in 1930. 
There was a great increase in 1932 and subsequent years. 

(b) The capital invested in all the factories can be stated as four lakhs. 

(c) The total cost of all the machinery can be roughly stated at rupees 
ninety thousand. We provide 20 per cent, depreciation in our accounts. 

2. All the factories are a private concern. 

3. (a) The plant of all the Amritsar factories is given below ; — 

Bashel looms—4, 

Power round machines—20. 

Hand driven round and flat machines—160. 

(b) The power is used wholly in two factories and in part in four fac¬ 
tories. Best are run by hand only. 

(c) The total number of hands employed in all the factories ranae from 
800 to 1,000, 
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4. The principal classes of hosiery goods are :—Failovers, slipovers, coats, 
lady coats, mufflers, lady mufflers, etc. 

6. The yarn is purchased through the local yarn importers Cai-Amritsar 
godown. 

6, The wholesale price of a pullover imported from Japan is lls. 48 and 
the same pullover manufactured by is sold at Rs. 54, The price of muffler 
imported is Bs. 12 while our selling price is Rs, 16. The weight of pullover 
in each case is 6 chtks. and of the muffler chtks. The imported article is 
better in finish and is decently packed. 

7, It is true that there is a severe competition from Japanese mixture 
goods especially in mufflers. The Japanese mixed muffler is sold at Rs, 10-8 
per dozen, 

8, The prices are given in answer No, 6. The cause of difference is not 
understand by us, but it is said that it is due to cheap labour, own raw mate¬ 
rial and financial aid from Government, 

9, (i) We don’t find any difficulty in recruiting labour locally. Recently 
it was imported from Ludhiana, but now it has been trained here. 

(ii) The proportion of males to females is 75 and 25 per cent. All the 
females do winding work and that too at their homes. 

(iii) The average wage paid,to labour in power department is from Rs. 20 
to Rs. 30 and in hand driven department from Rs. 15 to Rs. 20. 

(iv) We pay in some factories monthly wages and in some factories con¬ 
tract system. 

(v) and (vi) We do not maintain any efficiency standard. 

10, The statement under tliis question as well as question No. 11 is very 
difficult to supply, being trade secrets. But if the Tariff Board desire to 
know what percentage of profit we are it can be roughly stated that we are 
making 10 per cent, profit. 

12. The maximum capacity of all the factories can be put at three lakh 
pounds of goods. 

13. This question has been fully discussed in our memorandum submitted 
to the Tariff Board on their recent visit to ASR. 

14. The rate of depreciation allowed b,y the Income-tax authorities is 
only 6 per cent. This rate is quite insufficient and comes to nil. We all 
provide 20 per cent, depreciation in our acoounts on our machinery. Except¬ 
ing one factory all the factories are in hired house. 

15. & 16. Our sales have been on increase yearly with lowering of selling 
prices and decreasing of our profits. 

17. We meet most severe competition from Japan in pullover and 
mufflers. 

18. The percentage of wastage in dyeing and knitting process is 6 per 
cent, and of cloth, in tailoring 20 per cent. The market value of the waste 
was nil in 1932, Re. 1 in 1933, and Rs. 3 in 1934. 

19. All the factories owners provide their own capital but it can he had 
from the local market at the rate of 6 per cent. 

20. The rates per passenger train for goods is very excessive, as the rates 
to Calcutta per passenger train is Rs. 10 per maund. 

21. We are yearly making improvements in the methods as production 
and reducing the selling rates as well, but our margin of profit is decreasing 
at the same time. Unless and until India can he self-supporting regarding 
its raw material and machinery and Government helps the Industry just as 
Japanese Government is doing, we can not compete the foreign imports with¬ 
out a heavy import duty. 

22. In our opinion protection should be given as follows: — 

(i) There must be further increase of duty on the finished hosiery 
goods of all wool as well as mixtures. 
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(ii) The duty should be 60 per cent. 

(iii) It should remain in force till a change is required by a subsequent 

enquiry. 

(iv) It should be levied on all hosiery goods all wool and mixtures. 

23. We are now in 1936 able to obtain all inferior machinery driven by 
hand in India, but the power driven bigger and fancy machinery is still all 
imported. 

24. We sell our finished goods through agents or self, on credit as well as 
cash by V. P. P. 0. The chief market for Amritsar hosiery is Calcutta and 
Punjab. 

25. All the factories remain in full working for 6 months and half Work¬ 
ing for 6 months. Only some small factories manufacture other than woollen 
and that too has started from year 1934. 


The Atlas Hosiery Works, Jullundur City. 

Letter dated the 15th March, 1935. 

Enquiry into Wooumn Textile Industry. 

In reply to your favour No. 1>65, dated the 5th March, 1936, enclosed 
please find 7 copies of answers to Questionnaire for Hosiery Manufacturers 
as required by the Tariff Board. 


Enclosure. 

Answers to Questionnmre for Bosiery Manufacturers, 

1. (a) Winter 1932. 

(b) The capital invested in 1932 Ra. 26,000 and in 19.34 Rs. 60,000. 

(c) Original block account Rs. 25,000, depreciation written off about 
Rs. 3,000, book value to-day Rs. 33,000. 

2. Factory is a private concern. 

3. (a) Circular Jacquard 3 power driven machines for woollen outerwear 
imported from England; one power driven Circular machine for under¬ 
wear ; one handdriven Plat machine for woollen outerwear also imported 
from England and 2 small power driven machines for outerwear of Indian 
make, winding machines, besides several other subsidiary power machines. 

(b) Mostly power driven machines as stated in 3 (a). 

(ii) Average hand-employed 40 during season and 10 during out of season. 

(e) About 30. 

4. Principally pullovers, ladies cardigans, scarves and sports wear all being 
woollen outerwear, as also underwear. 

5. Our principal purchases are mostly direct from English Spinners, and 
•only for sundry requirements we purchase from yarn merchants in Amritsar. 

6. Japanese woollen goods c.i.f. Rs. 15 to Rs. 25 per dozen, the average 
weight being 3 to 6 lbs. for sleeveless pullovers per dozen and those 
imported from England, using average class yarn are priced c.i.f, 30 to 60 
shillings, weight ranging from 3 to 6 lbs., while -eur prices per dozen for 
sleeveless pullovers ranges from Rs. 27 to Rs. 48 -weight being 3 to 6 lbs. 
per dozen and using average to better class yarn, 

7. It is true that the severest competition is felt from such articles 
that are sold in the market as woollen containing mixture of wool and cotton 
and they are sold as low as about Rs. 10 per dozen for sleeveless pullovers 
by the whole-sale merchants of this country. 

8. The question is not very clear. The realized prices of onr all wool 
artictes in last year was Rs. 72,000. We have not produced any cotton 
and wool mixed article so far. The prices realized some three or four 
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years ago when Japanese competition in all wool articles was not felt so 
keenly were considerably more. Internal competition is not so keenly felt. 

9. (i) No, although we have to give them some training in the beginning. 

(ii) No female works in our factory. 

(iii) Labourers in the machinery department are paid on average Ke. 1 
a day and tailors As. 12 a day. 

(iv) Wages arei paid monthly. 

(v) Our labourers are gaining far amount of efficiency. 

(vi) We do not know. 

10. (i) Nearly Rs. 40,000, 90 per cent, on Marino yarn from 2/24 to 2/36 
English counts. 

(ii) Rs. 5,300. 

(iii) Rs. 4,.307. 

(iv) Rs. 2,157. 

(v) Rs. 741. 

(vl) Included in item (iv). 

(vii) Included in item (v). 

(viii) Rs. 2,596. 

(ix) Dyeing expenses Rs. 1,110 and Tailoring accessories Rs. 555. 

Rs. 

Total Manufacturing costs. 56,766 

Less value of waste . .. 325 

Net total manufacturing cost .... 56,441 

(x) Rs. 608. 

(xii) (Rs, 6,486, a major portion being commission to dealers proportion 
being 35 to 65 per cent. 

(xiii) Included in item (xii). 

(xiv) Rs. 1,515. 

(xv) Rs. 1,217, being interest on loans. 

Other expenses: T. A, R.®. 1,3(X), advertisement charges Rs. 460, Postage 
and telegram Rs. 467, Stationery Rs. 162, Loss in Transit Rs. 118, 

Total expenditure Rs. 68,673, 

11. We have to pay discounts to the dealers because all wool articles 
from far East are priced verj'^ low, in addition to the low price obtained 
in the market. Also volume of trade is so little (because of foreign com¬ 
petition) and the production is kept down which therefore increases the 
cost of manufacture. 

12. We can turn out goods worth Rs. 200,000, if we work all the year 
round. 

13. Imported Hosiery yarn from England worth Rs. 35,000 and Rs. 5,000 
from Amritsar or Japan, 

14. Depreciation charges on machinery 6J per cent. 

15. No appreciable difference. 

16. Nothing at all, no assistance. 

17. (a) In all, especially from Japan are very pronounced in and much 
(more so in light weight pullovers of wool. 

(b) Difficulties of local .competition are surmountable. 

18. (a) 4 to 6 per cent, in knitting and winding process and 

(b) nearly 12J per cent, in tailoring process. 

19. We do not charge any interest on the capital being provided by 
only 2 partners, hut whenever loan is raised on an average of 90 per cent. 
P, A. interest is charged. 
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20. We have to bear an extra charge of about 3 per cent, when we 
iond goods ill the Port cities of Calcutta, Bombay, etc., as an illustration; 
we have to pay Railway freight of about Rs. 4-8 per maund for despatch 
of our goods to Calcutta per goods train and Rs. 9 by passenger train, 
it spreads over 3 per cent, by goods train and 6 per cent, by passenger 
train. 

21. (a) Installation of more machines, by increasing the production, the 
overheads will decrease, but this can only be achieved if the sales in the 
market are encouraging. Also full working of our present plant as explained 
in 11. 

(b) During the transitory period the operatives could also be made 
more efficient so that the man may be able to control more than one 
machine. 

(c) When encouraging results are obtained more capital can also be 
procured at cheaper interest. 

22. (i & ii) Specific duty or ad valorem whichever is higher. The 
minimum specific duty should be Rs. 2-8 per lb., also the difierence in duty 
between the imported woollen yarns and the imported garments should bo 
considerably more than what it is now, for instance; the difference 
between imported woollen yarn from England is 20 per cent, and from 
Other countries including Japan is 30 per cent., while the duty on imported 
woollen Hosiery from England is 25 per cent, and from other countries 
including Japan is 36 per cent. Thus giving a difference of only 6 per cent, 
between the raw materials and manufactured articles. This difference in 
our opinion should not be less than 20 per cent,, the raw material having 
ithe lower limit of tariff. 

(iii & iv) Minimum period should be 5 years, all knitted goods whether 
in the shape of fabric or in the sliape of garments. 

23. Machinery, especially for woollen outerwear is not obtainable of 
any importance in India. 

24. We have direct connection with the retail dealers, principally in 
Bengal, United Provinces, Sind and Bombay. 

25. (a.) In full working, four months from August to November, both 
months inclusive. 

(h) Part working for 3 months—May, June and July. 

(c) So far not engaged in any manufactures other than woollen. 


Messrs. Ahmed Ebrahim Bros., Rangoon. 

Letter dated the 8th February, 1935. 

In reply to your letter No II of the 10th ultimo we beg to submit our 
replies to the questionnaire for Hosiery Manufacturers received with your 
above letter. 

In connection with our replies we are forwarding the following sample 
cuttings: — 

(1) 6 batches of sample cuttings showing woollen mufSers, shawls, and 

cardigans of Japanese make. 

(2) 6 batches of samples showing mufflers and shawls made at our 

Factory. 

(3) 6 batches of samples puttings showing woollen cardigans of different 

designs made at our Factory. 

(4) 6 hatches of samples cuttings of cotton cardigans of similar designs 

as all-wool articles which enter into competition with all-wool 
articles as they are passed at 85 per cent. duty. 

(5) 6 cuttings of cotton mufflers, which although made from cotton 

knitted fabrics are passed as apparel at 35 per cent. duty. It 
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may pointed out in connection with this particular line that by 
suitably cutting them and with some additional sewing children 
undershirts can be made from them, and small dealers are actu¬ 
ally doing this, being tempted to do so by the great saving result¬ 
ing from a lower duty. 

While this matter is before the Tariff Board, we beg to submit that in 
order to fix an equitable rate for any given article, it must be liable to the 
same duty which is levied on the fabric from which it is made. 

The correctness of this principle has been acknowledged by Government, 
BO far as woven cotton piecegoods are concerned, so that now ready made 
shirts, or hankerchiefs, etc., made from woven piecegoods pay the same duty 
namely 60 per cent, same as on Foreign cotton piecegoods. 

In case of cotton knitted fabric the same principle should also apply, and 
all articles made from cotton knitted fabric should be made liable to same as 
duty as on cotton knitted fabric. 

The tremendous obstacle in way of expansion of woollen hosiery goods will 
then have been removed. 

Cotton knitted apparel goods are made from yarns varying from 8s to 
16s, as will be seen from our sample cuttings. Such yarns are spun mostly 
from Indian short staple cotton, and if Foreign goods are made to pay the 
proper duty, such goods can be made in India in large quantities, and in¬ 
directly great help will he given to cotton growers, and also the Indian spin¬ 
ning Industry. 

Fabric for woollen apparel goods can not be made and kept in stock, as 
woollen fabric generally is liable to get damaged by moths or other insects, 
whereas cotton fabric can he made and kept in stock without being so 
damaged. 

In view of the fact that the removal of this defect in Tariff will greatly 
help the woollen hosiery iiidu-stry, we trust that the Board will immediately 
make the necessary recommendation. 


Enclosure. 

Replies to Questionnaiee loa Hosiany Manueactokees feom Ahmeu 
F.beahim Beothehs, Pbopeietoes, Ahmed Violin HosieEy Wobks, 
Rangoon (Bubma). 

1. (a) Our Factory started working from 1930. 

(h) The capital invested, including the working capital, is about eight lacs 
of rupees. 

(c) The present book value of the block account that is, of buildings and 
machinery, after writing off depreciation, is about four lacs of rupees. 

'2. Our Factory is a private concern, 

3. (a) Following is a brief description of the Plant and equipment at our 
Factory: — 

(i) Knitting Department — 

85 circular knitting machines for making cotton plain knitted 
fabric. 

20 circular knitting machines for making woollen fabric, plain 
or with patterns, from which are made woollen cardigans, 
sweaters, pullovers, shawls, and mufflers, etc. 

2 Rashel looms for producing plain or fancy woollen fabric. 

6 machines for making socks. 

(ii) Winding Department .—^16 winding machines (power-driven) with 
different number of spindle® for winding yams from hanks on to 
bobbins, and also for re-winding yarns from cones to cones or 
bobbins. 
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(iii) BleachinO, Calendering^ and Dyeing.’^We have a boiler, 2 bleach¬ 

ing kiers, a set of bleaching tanks hydro-extractors, 3 finishing 
and calendering roll machines, and a set of Vats with rollers for 
dyeing. 

(iv) Sewing Department. —^There are 140 machines of various types for 

different kinds of stitching work. All these machines are power 
driven being mounted on power benches. Besides the above wo 
have;— 

1 Jacquard loom for making cloth labels. 

1 brushing and raising machine for making “ Fleecy Back ’’ 
fabric and complete set of machinery for making cardboard 
boxes of all sizes to pack our goods in. 

(h) The motive power for our factory is electricity, which is supplied by 
the Rangoon Electric Tramway & Supply Go., Ltd. It is used partly for 
making woollen goods. 

(c) The number of workmen in 1930, were about 200. With the gradual 
expansion of the factory, this number has increased by degrees and at present 
there are about 700 workmen. This is due to the protection given to the 
Hosiery industry, although it is not effective. 

4. The principal classes of woollen hosiery goods made atfonr factory are 
Bweaterk, cardigans, pullovers, mufflers, shawls, etc. We hkve been manu¬ 
facturing Woollen hosiery goods since our factory started working. The 
quantity manufactured during 1934 ip 4,474 dozens weighing 17,568 lbs, 

5. We import the required woollen yarns direct from England or Japan, 
find in some cases we buy them from local importers. 

6. For a reply to this question, we submit herewith 3 different statements 
marked A, B and 0. In statement A, we have compared the prices of 
mufflers made at our Factory, and imported from Japan, and in statements 
B and C We have done the same thing as regards woollen shawls, and woollen 
Cardigans respectively, particulars as regards weight c.i.f. prices, etc., are 
given in these statements. Our quality is better than that of the imported 
article, 

7. Competition from foreign goods that ate mixtures, is not now so severe, 
so far as woollen hosiery, and woollen knitted apparel is concerned, because 
the specific duty of Be. 1-2 is levied, even when the percentage of mixture of 
Cotton or other fibre is as high as ^ per cent. The severest competition is, 
however, felt from foreign goods, particularly from Japan, of the “ Apparel *’ 
class, which are made from cotton knitted fabric, and are exactly similar in 
designs and shape, to all wool Indian products. Under the present Tariff 
they are passed at 36 per cent, duty as “ Apparel ” although they are made 
from cotton knitted fabric, which is liable to a duty of 12 annas per pound. 

The woollen hosiery industry should he protected from this most unfair 
and mo.st intense form of competition, from Japan by immediately making 
all articles made from cotton knitted fabric, liable to the same rate of duty 
as that on the fabric, namely 12 annas per pound by weight. It may be 
stated that as such garmente Of the “ Apparel ” class made entirely of cotton 
being very thick, and of the same design and shape, as all wool garments, 
and at the same time being very cheap owing to the low rate of duty, have 
a very strong appeal to the buyer with limited means. 

8. There is tto internal Competition, from Indian Mills hut Indian 
importers of foreign goods, being interested parties, enter into competition 
with Indian mill products. They give long term credits and other facilities 
to small dealers, Who ate prospective buyers of Indian mill goods, thus shut¬ 
ting out the avenues of sale of the products of Indian Mills. 

9. Skilled labour is not easily available. Generally workmen have first 
to be engaged, and then trained in various kinds of operations, and it takes 
a long,time for such men to he skilled workmen. In the present circnm- 
etances, however, the work of making woollen hosiery goods lasts only for 
about 4 months in the year, and afterwards the machines have to be closed 
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down, and the workmen paid off, as there is no work for them. Fabric for 
cptton knitted apparel is made on the same machines, but as explained 
above, it does not pay as the foreign goods are much cheaper, owing to low 
duty on them, and owing to greatly depreciated Japanese currency. Thus 
the machines remain idle for the remaining part of the year, and workmen 
have to be discharged. It may thus happen that workmen who have learnt 
Bome work are not available next season, having taken up some other work, 
or if they are available they have, by losing practice become inefficient. If 
the present defect about foreign cotton apparel goods is removed then it 
would be possible to make woollen goods on machines for the cold season, and 
then to keep the machines running and the workmen employed throughout 
the year by producing fabric for cotton apparel goods on the same maoMnes. 
Thus the workmen by constant practice will become efficient in much shorter 
time, and the overhead charges in respect of both the woollen hosiery and 
cotton hosiery goods of the apparel class will be much lower, being appor¬ 
tioned over a considerably larger production, and the cost of production will, 
in consequence be much lower. 

(ii) The male and female workers are in the proportion of 65 per cent, and 
46 per cent, roughly. 

(iii) The average wages paid to the workmen are from 12 annas to 14 
annas per day. 

(iv) In sewing and cutting departments the workmen are paid by piece 
work system, and in the other departments they are paid on monthly system. 

(v) Wg do not maintain any efficiency standards, but can say from experi¬ 
ence that from 40 per cent, to 46 per cent, of the workmen can attain 
efficiency if they remain employed throughout the year on the same work or 
operation, and continue to work for 3 years. This can be possible if the 
defect about duty on cotton knitted apparel mentioned in clause (i) of this 
question above is removed. 

(vi) In our opinion the indigenous labour is less efficient than the labour 
of other countries, particularly of Japan, from which country the most severe 
competition is felt. One of the reasons is that there are very few institu¬ 
tions in this Country with Government help, where practical and technical 
training can be obtained. Another reason, so far as woollen hosiery industry 
is concerned, is that owing to the low rate of duty on Japane,se cotton apparel 
goods, as explained above, workmen cannot remain employed throughout the 
year, and thus they are deprived of the means of becoming efficient in their 
work. In Japan there are numerona institutions with Government help for 
training workmen and Government sees to it that trained workmen do not 
get out of employment. In that Country workmen remain continuously 
employed as they make woollen hosiery goods for Home consumption for 6 
months and for export for other 6 months, and this is possible owing to the 
different seasons prevailing in the two Countries. 

In Japan Government also protects indigenous industries by high tariffs. 

10 & 11. In view of the detailed statements submitted in reply to ques¬ 
tion 6, there is no further information that can be supplied. 

12. The maximum capacity of our factory is a production of abont 750 to 
800 dozens of undervests (cotton) in a day of 9 hours and about 200 dozens 
of woollen hosiery per day of 9 working Imurs. 

13. We have not bought any Indian spun yarn. In 1934 we imported or 
bought about 25,000 lbs. of woollen yarns of which about 2,000 lbs. were from 
England and the balance from Japan. 

14. Following are the rates of depreciation allowed by the Income 
authorities: — 

Buildings 5 per cent. 

Knitting machinery 5 per cent. 

Bleaching, and dyeing machinery 7i per cent. 

Sewing machinery 121- per cent. 

Electric machinery 7J per cent. 
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The rates provided by us are the same as those allowed by Income-tax 
authorities. In our opinion the'rates of depreciation of knitting machines 
should be 15 per cent, and those on sowing machinery 20 per cent. 

15. After the minimum specific duty of Re. 1-2 per lb. became effective, 
we have noticed some improvement in the sales, but there is still no improve¬ 
ment in the realised prices. 

16. The minimum specific duty of Re. 1-2 per lb. has helped our industry 
about 15 per cent, but effective and real help will be obtained by us only 
when the cotton apparel goods made from cotton knitted fabric are made 
liable to the same duty as on cotton knitted fabric, namely, 12 annas per lb. 
fay weight. 

17. There is no competition from Indian factories. The most severe com¬ 
petition is from Japan, and that in goods of the apparel class as explained 
above, as such goods are passed at the very low rate of 36 per cent, duty and 
the landed cost of which therefore becomes much cheaper. 

18. We have found the percentage of wastage as follows: — 

Winding and knitting 2^ per cent, to 3 per cent. 

Cutting 6 per cent, to 7 per cent. 

Sewing 6 per cent, to 6 per cent. 

The market value of the waste is insignificant, being about Es. 2 to Rs. 3 
per mauud of 82 f lbs. 

19. Our working capital is provided by loans from Bank and we debit 
5 per cent, per annum intei-est to the cost of manufacture. 

20. The railway freight, and the steamer freight from port to port in 
India are very high. In India the industry is spread over a very wide area 
such as the Punjab, Bengal and Madras, and the most important markets 
where foreign goods arrive or from where the distribution of finished goods 
takes place are Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Karachi and Rangoon. The 
factories at present suffer a double disadvantage in that they have to pay a 
high railway freight on their raw materials from port to their factory, and 
again on their manufactured goods from factory to principal markets. For 
instance for the yarns we buy from Madura (South India) freight is as high 
as that from Japan to Rangoon. We would therefore suggest that in case 
of manufactured goods only, when they are sent by rail by the Mill or its 
Managing agents a 50 per cent, rebate of freight should be given. 

21. Just as a child requires a long period of care and protection before 
it can grow into manhood and do good work in the same way an industry’ 
must also have a reasonably long period of protection before it can become 
really strong, and can show satisfactory results. If, as explained above, the 
industry is protected against unfair competition of cotton apparel goods, and 
if further substantial protection be given, iini^rovements in the methods of 
production and reduction in manufacturing costs are bound to come in a 
reasonable time, thus ensuring supplies of suitable articles for consumers at 
reasonably cheap prices. In our opinion a reduction of about 4 per cent, to 
6 per cent, in manufacturing costs would be possible every year, so that in 
about 4 to 6 years, the manufacturing costs would be reduced by about 20 
per cent. 

22. We therefore consider that protection should be given— 

(i) by levying a protective duty on foreign manufactured goods 

imported in India. 

(ii) The rates should be as mentioned against (iv) below. 

(iii) The protection should be for a minimum period of 15 years. 

P 
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(iv) The following are the goods on which protective duty should be 
levied: — 

.Woollen apparel and other hosiery goods, mufflers, socks, stock¬ 
ings, woollen shawls, woven, knitted or embroidered whether 
made of lOf) per cent, wool or mixtures: — 

Non-British Bs. 2 lb. by weight or 60 per cent, which¬ 
ever higher. 

British 40 per cent. 

Cotton apparel and any goods made from cotton knitted fabric, 
same duty as for cotton knitted fabric, namely; — 
Non-British 12 annas per Ih. or 50 per cent. 

British 40 per cent. 

23. At present machines for the manufacture of woollen hosiery goods ar» 
imported, mostly from England, and parts for such machines are obtainable 
from the Agents in India, representing the manufacturers of such machines. 
Machines for the manufacture of such goods have however started to be made 
recently in Punjab. If required protection to the industry was given and 
the present defect in the Tariff about cotton apparel goods is removed, this 
machine building industry of India will also be greatly helped, and in due 
course such machines and their parts will be produced in India. 

24. We sell our finished goods in all the markets of India in small lots. 
Owing to the competition of Indian importing firms it is difficult to sell our 
goods in larger lots. 

25. Our factory is fully working for making woollen hosiery goods for 
about 4 months in the year, (6) for about 1 to 14 months it is partly working 
for making such goods, and (e.) for the remaining period for making mainly 
cotton undervests. The machines for making woollen hosiery goods remain 
idle for over 6 months in the year. In the statements furnished by us in 
reply to question 6 we have explained how we calculate the charges. 


STATEMENT A. 

Comparative statement, showing the c.i.f. value of imported woollen mufflers 
(from Japan) in 19tU, and at present, and the cost of manufacture of 
the same article during hath these periods. 

The weight of the Japanese finished article . . 2 lbs. 1 oz. 


The weight of our finished article 


lbs. QZ. 

2 6 

Add knitting and cutting waste 10 per cent. 


0 4 

Woollen yarn 2/32 required 


2 10 


Rs. A. p. Rs. A. P. 

The e.i.f. value of this article in 1934 Was Y. 6'55 
per doz. which converted into rupees at 
Exchange Rs. 78 . . . , . 

6 

2 0 

Duty on 2 lbs. 1 oz. at Re. 1-2 per lb. 

2 

5 0 

Banded cost of Japanese article 

7 

7 0 

Uur cost of manufacture in 193i —■ 

2 lbs. 10 oz. of 2/32 woollen yarn at Y. 2-30 
per lb. is Y. 6-04 at Exchange Rs. 78 . 

4 

11 0 

Duty at 30 per cent, on Rs. 4-11 , . 

1 

7 0 

Imiiorter’s commission at 3 per cent, on 
Rs. 4-11 

0 

2 3 


6 4 3 
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Es. A. P. Rs. A. P. 

Other charges — 

Dyeing on 2 lbs. 10 oz. at As. 3 per lb. . . 0 7 6 

.Winding on 2 lbs. 10 oz. at anna 1 per lb. . 0 2 6 

Knitting on 2 lbs. 10 oz. at As. .S-6 per lb. . 0 6 0 

Mending defects, per doz.0 10 

Cutting, per doz..0 2 0 

Attaching fringes, per doz. . . . .020 

Calendering, ironing, folding and packing in 

cardboard boxes, per doz.0 16 

2 cardboard boxe.s, tickets and labels, per doz. . 0 3 9 

Cloth labels, per doz. . . . . . .013 

Empty wooden cases and eooly charge . ,010 

Repairs and ma,intcnance.0 16 

Power and light.0 2 0 

Needles and parts. 0 1 6 

Insurance, per doz.0 16 

Depreciation, per doz.0 2 6 

Interest on capital, per lb, . . . .039 

Rates and taxe.s. 0 1 6 

•- 2 10 9 

8 15 0- 

Supervision, technical staff, dffice staff and sell¬ 
ing expenses at C-J per cent, on Rs. 8-15 . 0 9 0 

Our cost , 9 8 O' 

Current weeks c.i.f. price for the same muffler 

received from Japan is Y. 5'10 per doz. which 
converted in rupees at Exchange Rs. 77-4 . 3 14 O' 

Duty on 2 lbs. 1 oz. at Re. 1-2 per Ib. . . .260 

Landed cost . 6 3 0 


Our cost based on current value of woollen yarns 
would be as follows : — 

2 lbs. 10 oz. 2/32 woollen yarns at current 
price of Y. 1-80 per lb. is T 4-72, this at 
Exchange of Rs. 77-4 per 100 yen is . , 3-10 6 

Importer’s commission at 3 per cent, on 

Rs. 3-10-6.0 19 

Duty on Rs. 3-10-6 at 30 per cent. . . 12 0 

- 4 14 3 

Manufacturing charges per doz. as detailed 
above. 2 10 9 

7 9 0 

^dd 6J per cent, on Rs. 7-9 as explained 
above ........ 076 


8 0 6 


Our cost 
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STATEMENT B. 

Comparative statement showing the e.i.f. value of imported woollen shawls 
{from Japan) in 193i, and at present, and the cost of manufaetwre of 
the same artifile at our factory during both these periods. 

The weight of the Japanese finished article 5 lbs. 

lbs. oz. 

The weight of our finished article .... 68 

4.dd knitting and cutting waste 12 per cent. . 0 11 

.Woollen yarn 2/48 required . 6 3 

Es. A. p. Ra. A. p. 

The e.i.f. value of this article in 1934 according 
to figures taken from Daily List of exports 
and imports of Rangoon Custom House was 

Rs. 11-6 per doz..11 5 0 

Duty on Rs. 11-6 at 35 per cent. . . . 3 15 0 

Landed cost . 15 4 0 

Our cost of manufafiture in 1934 — 

6 lbs. 3 oz. of woollen yarn 2/48 at Y. 2-40 
per lb. is Y. 14-88 at Exchange Rs. 78 . 11 9 0 
Duty at 30 per cent, on Rs. 11-9 . . .370 

Importer’s commission at 3 per cent, on 

Rs. 11-9.0 6 0 

- 15 6 0 

Other charges-— 

Knitting, warping and winding on 6 lbs. 3 oz. 


at As. 7 per lb.2 10 0 

Cutting, per doz. . . . . . .030 

Sewing, per doz. ..0 3 0 

Mending defects, per doz.0 10 

Folding and packing in cardboard boxes, per 

doz. 0 10 

2 cardboard boxes, tickets and labels . .050 
Empty wooden oases and cooly charge . .030 
Repairs and maintenance . . . .030 

Power and light ..0 4 6 

Needles and parts . . . . . .046 

Insurance, per doz. . . . . . .030 

Depreciation, per doz..0 6 0 

Interest on capital.0 9 0 

Rent and taxes . . . , . . .030 


- 5 11 0 

Supervision, technical stafiF, oflScq expenses and 
selling expenses at 6i per cent, on Rs. 21-1 


21 1 0 
15 0 


Our cost 


22 6 0 
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Rs. A. p. Rs. A, p. 

Current c.i.f. price for the same shawl . . 8 14 0 

Duty on Rs. 8-14 at 35 per cent.3 2 3 


Landed cost . 12 0 3 


Our cost based on current price of woollen yarns 
would be as follows: — 


6 lbs. 3 oz. of woollen yams 2/48 at Y. 1-90 
per lb. is Y. H'76, which converted into 


rupees at Exchange of Rs, 77-4 . 

9 

1 

0 



Importer’s commission at 3 per cent, on 






Rs. 9-1 ....... 

0 

4 

6 



Duty at 30 per cent, on Rs. 9-1 . 

2 11 

6 




— 


— 

12 1 

0 

Manufacturing charges per doz. as detailed 






above . 




6 11 

0 





17 13 

0 

Supervision and charges as above at per 






cent, on Rs. 17-13. 




1 2 

0 

Our cost 




18 16 

0 


STATEMENT C. 

Comparative statement showing the c.i.f. value of imported woollen cardigans 
(from Japan) in 19S4, and at present and the cost of marmfacture of 
the same article at our factory during both these periods. 


The weight of the Japanese finished article . . 7 lbs. 

lbs. oz. 

The weight of our finished article ... 74 

Add knitting, cutting and sewing waste 15 per 
cent. 12 

iWoollen yam 2/32 required . 8 6 


Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 

The c.i.f. value of this article in 1934 was Y. 28-25 
per doz. which at exchange of Rs. 78 per 100 

yen is. 22 0 6 

Duty on 7 lbs. at Rej. 1-2 x>nr Ib.7 14 0 


Landed cost of article . 29 14 6 


Our cost of manufacture in, 1934 — 

8 lbs. 6 oz. of woollen yarns 2/32 at Y. 2-38 
per lb, is Y. 19-93 at Exchange Rs. 78 . . 15 8 0 

Duty on Rs. 15-8 at 30 per cent. . . . 4 10 6 

Importer’s commission on Rs. 16-8 ab 3 per 
cent. . . . . a • • ,076 


20 10 0 
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Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P, 


'Other fiharges — 


Dyeing, 8 lbs. 6 oz. at As. 3 per 

lb. . 


* 

1 

9 

6 

Winding, 8 lbs. 6 oz. at 1 anna 

pqr lb. 


• 

0 

8 

6 

Warping and knitlj(lng, 8 lbs. 6 

oz. at 

As. 

6 



0 

per lb. . . 




3 

3 

Cutting, per doz. 




0 

8 

0 

Mending defects, per doz. . 




0 

4 

0 

Sewing, per doz. 




0 10 

0 

Finishing and folding, per doz. 




0 

6 

0 

Buttons, per doz. 




0 10 

0 

Cloth labels . . . . 




0 

1 

3 

Needles and parts, per doz. 




0 

6 

3 

4 cardboard boxes, tickets and labels 



0 

6 

0 

Empty woodeu boxes and oooly 




0 

2 

0 

Repairs and maintenance 




0 

4 

3 

Power and light- 




0 

6 

3 

insurance, per doz. 




0 

8 

6 

Depreciation . . . . 




1 

9 

6 

Interest on capital 




1 

9 

6 

Bent and taxes , . . . 




0 

4 

3 


13 4 9 
33 14 9 


2 19 

Our cost . 80 0 6 

The present price of the same article as per 
quotation received from Japan is Y. 23-85, 
which converted into rupees at Exchange 
Rs. 77-4 . 18 7 0 

Duty on 7 lbs. at Re. 1-2 per lb. . . . 7 14 0 

The present landqd cost . 20 5 0 

Our cost based on current price of woollen yarns 
would be as follows; — 

8 lbs. 0 oz. of woollen yarns 2/32 at Y. 1-80 
per lb. is Y. 16-08, which at Exchange of 

Rs. 77-4.11 10 V 

Duty on Rs. 11-10 at 30 per cent. , . .376 

Importer’s commission at 3 per cent, on 

Rs, 11-10.0 6 0 

- 15 7 6 

Manufacturing charge per doz. as per details 

above. 13 4 9 


Supervision, etc., as above on Rs. 28-12-3 at 
OJ per cent. 

Present cost 


28 12 3 
1 12 9 

30 6 0- 


Supervision, technical staff, office expenses and 
selling expenses at per cent, on 

Rs. 33-14-9. 








Kashmir Knitting Co., Jammu. 

Idhr No. ^113-1., dated the 15th February, 1936, from the Director of 
industries and Commerce, Jammu. 

With reference to your letter dated the Slth January, 1935, relating to 
the claims of the Woollen industry (hosiery) for irrotection, I have the honour 
to forv/avd herewith six copies of the replies submitted by the. Kashmir 
Knitting Company, Jammu. This is the only organised knitting company 
in the State. Other companies to whom the questionnaire was forwarded 
have not ^o far replied. 


Letter dated the 2Ut January, 1936, from the Kashmir Knitting Company, 

to the Director of Industries, H. D.’s Government J. and K., Jammu. 

Reference your questionnaire about the woollen enquiry, we beg to 
submit the following in reply thereto; —' 

1. (a) Our Factory Was qrected in the month of February, 1933. 

(b) Capital invested is Rs. 25,000. 

(c) In the year 1933 the block amount was Rs. 15,000 but since then 
some addition in machinery and working capital lias been made the total 
investment standing at Rs. 25,000. 

2. The Factory is a partnership concern run by two partners only 
with 50 —50 share. 

3. (a) There are 20 machines in the Factory; 3 flat machines, 4 round 
machines, 2 automatic machines, 5 overlook and sewing machines, 1 linking 
machine, 4 hand socks machinefj, 1 winding frame, 1 fibre raising machine 
and many extra cylinders of different gauges for tli© round machines. 

(6) (i) 70 per cent, of the machines are electric driven. 

(ii) Number of hands directly employed in the factory are thirty. 
Besides this there are several per,sons who are engaged on piece work wages 
which they do at home. 

4. Excepting cotton banyans which also can be manufactured but lot 
the cut-throat Japanese competition, we are manufacturing everything in 
the hosiery line. Approximate production of some of the chief articles 
for the last two years is as follow.s;—Pullovers 700 doz.; Military jerseys 
300 doz.; socks, cotton and woollen 1,600 doz.; stockings 600 doz.; hose tops 
8,000 pairs; mufffors lOO doz, 

6. We putchase our yarn through the yarn dealers of Amritsar and 
import our requirements under Kashiiiir State Custom Bond to save the 
State Custom duty of 20 per cent, on the Indian make of yarn. We cannot 
say with certainty what commission the dealers make out of the transaction 
with UB as the price per pound that we pay is inclusive of all charges, but 
we believe it cannot be less than 10 per eent. in any case. 

6. The current prices cd.f* of all-wool hosiery, is not known to us, but 
for the wholesale prices of Japanese articles comparing quality for quality 
and weight for weight with onr own is nearly 25 per cent, cheaper. The 
quality of our products compares favourably with the quality of imported 
goods. 

7. Japanese woollen socks in which one thread used is cotton are .sold at 
the wholesale rate is Rs. 6-8 a doz., our wholesale price.s for all-wool socks is 
Rs. 10-8 a doz. 

8. Prices realised are given under question No. 7. So far as our factorv 
is concerned there is no competition with Indian mills so as to cause any 
variations from internal competition. Our products suffer principally m 
competition with Japanese imported socks. 

9. (1) There is no difficulty in getting skilled labour as our factory is 
situated quite near to Punjab where Ludhiana is a centre of the industiy. 



Such of the local labour as we employ in the factory serves a period of 
apprenticeship until it is fully trained. 

(2) We are not employing any female labourer direct in the factory but 
pay them piece work wages for,such work as linking socks and stockings, 
putting fringes to mufflers, sewing hose top ends, etc. Which they do at 
home. It is not possible to give an accurate figure of such indirectly 
employed hands. 

(3) The average wages paid in the different departments is as follows:^— 
Power machine operators Rs. 30 per mensem, hand driven machines Bs. 20 
per mensem, winding Rs. 10 per mensem, sewing Rs. 20 per mensem, dyeing 
Rs. 20 per mensem, dressing Rs. 10 per mensem. 

(4) Excepting for the hand sock machines which is on piece work we are 
paying monthly wages in all other departments of our factory. 

(5) We do maintain a definite standard of elfficienoy. Nearly 50 per cent, 
of our labour attains to the average efficiency standard. 

(6) We have no knowledge of the degree of dffioiency maintained in the 
factories of the competing countries. We hear that they attain high degree 
of eifficiency. 

10. Our factory has been in existence for the last two- years. The total 
expenditure so far of the different items has been as follows; — 




Rs. 

A. 

p. 

1. 

Yarn (Merino Rs. 15,000, Cross-bred 





Rs. 5,000). 

20,000 

0 

0 

2. 

Wages of labours ..... 

6,000 

0 

0 

3. 

Electric power. 

267 

4 

3 

4. 

Spares parts. 

1,030 

1 

0 

5. 

Water-tax. 

18 

12 

9 

6. 

Dyeing, repairs, fuel and sundry 





expenses. 

3,008 

6 

0 



30,314 

8 

0 


Less price of wastage sold 

46 

3 

0 



30,268 

5 

0 

7. 

Rent and sale commission 

1,026 

3 

0 

8. 

Depreciation 10 per cent., interest 4 per 





cent. : 14 per cent, on Rs, 15,000 





cost of machinery for 2 years’ 





period . 

2,100 

0 

0 

S. 

Interest on Bs. 10,000 at 4 per cent. 





as working capital for 2 years’ 





period . 

400 

0 

0 


Total Expenditure 

30,794 

8 

0 


11. In each individual ease, cost of yarn plus proportionate average 
manufacturing cost and proportionate average overhead charges constitute 
the average cost price of each class of articles. 

12. Maximum output of hosiery goods of our factory is approximately 
of the value of li lakhs annually, but we never find an occasion to run aU 
the machines throughout the year due to the severe Japanese competition. 
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13. We can only use imported yarn as Indian yarn in the State is 
assessed at Rs, 20 per cent. The following is the quantity of different 
yarns purchased by us for the period IJ year: — 

Lbs. 

Marino count 2/32 . . . . . . • 6,000 

Marino count 2/64 . . . . .. . . 600 

Cross-bred 2/16.3,000 

The price paid by us for the Marino quality has been ranging between 
Us. 2-4 to Rs. 2-12 per lb. and cross-bred Re. 1 to Re. 1-8 per lb. Marino 
2/64 ranged between Rs. 2-10 to Rs. 3 per lb. 

14. Hitherto there has been no income-tax in the State. It has now 
been levied but the rate of depreciation allowed by the Income-tax authori¬ 
ties is not yet known. It is, however, reasonable to believe that it will he 
about the same as is in force in British India. 

(o) The building is hired. 

(6) 10 per cent. 

15 & 16. The Tariff as passed last year has not at all assisted our 
industry, the prices of the Japanese hosiery goods in the markets are the 
same as they were before the passing of the Tariff bill. 

17. We are not meeting any competition from Indian Factories or 
factories of foreign countries excepting Japan. The severest competition 
is felt by us in the following articles;—^Woollen socks, mufflers, pullovers, 
cotton underwears and cotton socks, 

18. The wastage of yarn in knitting process is about J oz. for each 
pound and about 1 oz. for every pound in tailoring. The price realized 
for this wastage is negligible j it hardly comes to one (1) per cent, of th6 
cost price of the yarn. 

19. The capital is subscribed by the partners and 4 per cent, as interest 
is debited to the cost of manufacture. 

20. We don’t find we are in any way under a disadvantage in comparison 
with foreign manufacturers with regard to the question of railway freight 
or other transport charges. 

21. In our opinion the directions in which improvements are possible 
and reductions can possibly looked for are: — 

(а) Improvement in the standard of efficiency. At present standard 

of efficiency is as stated before about 50 per cent. Higher 
efficiency will ultimately reduce the cost of production. 

(б) When protection has been granted, the market for our products 

will widen, we shall be able not only to run the present factory 
at its full capacity hut will have scope to enlarge it so as to 
manufacture hosiery goods on a large scale. This will make 
possible further economies by; — 

(1) Reduction in overhead charges. 

(2) Reduction in supervision charges. 

(3) More economical purchases of raw material and more economical 

handling of manufactured goods. 

(4) Reduction in the sales commission. 

(c) Accumulation of manufacturing experience and availability of large 

supply of skilled labour will also bq instrumental in reducing 
the cost of production. 

(d) Decrease in the wastage in the processes of manufacture and the 

utilization of waste. 

22. (i) In onr opinion it should take the form of both specific and 
ad valorem duties. 
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(ii) As stated before, Japanese imported soclsp sell 25 per cent, cheaper 
than our goods. If the duty be raised by 25 per cent, over and above 
the present rate of duty, it will simply bring the price of the imported 
Japanese goods to the level of present prices of our products. There is, 
however, every possibility that as soon as duty is raised the Japanese export 
trade will further lower the rates in order to defeat tlie object of raising 
the duty. It is therefore absolutely necessary to provide high percentage 
of protection. The minimum of 35 per cent, ad rvalorem or specific duty 
equivalent to 35 per cent, ad valorem should be raised. 

(iii) In our opinion the protection can serve no useful purpose unless 
it is granted for a minimum period of five years. 

(iv) Classes on which rates should be levied should include- 

(а) All-wool hosiery. 

(б) Woollen hosiery (mixture of cotton and wool). 

23. India does not manufacture really first rate hosiery machinery. 
Some round machines, however, can be obtained here. The, machines are 
not very durable. The parts of foreign machinery can be obtained from the 
local agents of foreign firms or ordered through them from abroad. 

24. We dispose of our products through the approved agents for different 
parts of the State, Our chief market is Kashmir. 

26. (a) & (6) Our factory works throughout the year at ^ of its full 
capacity, 

(c) We work wool for about ten months and cotton for two months only. 
We distribute our overhead charges on the cotton good.s the period we are 
engaged in manufacturing those articles. 

The Fine Knitting Co., Ltd., Ahmedabad. 

Letter dated the 3rd April, 19SS. 

He WooimEN Enquiry QuESTioNNAraE fob Hosieby Manufaciubehs. 

Referring your letter No. 182 of the 9th instant we beg to give the 
following informations: — 

1. (a) In 1910. 

(6) In 1910 Rs. 60,405, in 1920 Rs. 1,30,000, in 1925 R.s, 6,09,695, in 
1929 Rs. 7,05,330. 

(c) In 1910 Rs, 64,174, in 1920 Rs. 1,27,098, in 1925 Rs. 1,23,612 and in 
1928 the capital was reduced from Rs. 1^ to Rs. 30 and new shares of 
Rs. 30 given to creditors, and the block capital in 1929 wa.s written down to 
Rs. 7,70,390. 

2. The Factory is owned by a Limited Company and the balance sheets 
for the years 1931, 1932 and 1933 are appended herewith. 

3. (a) The plant consists of 9,000 spindles with preparatory machinery 
for cotton yarn, 9 winding machines with 700 spindles, 80 knitting maehine.s, 
60 sewing machines, calender.? steam presses, hydro-extractor dyeing tanks,, 
bleaching kiers and bleaching tanks, etc. 

(b) Power is used in all departments except cutting and bundling depart¬ 
ments, and (ii) 470 persons are employed. 

(c) 377 average. 

4. As in Schedule 1. 

5. We manufacture cotton yam in onr factory and import woollen yam 
from England, Prance and Japan through agents to whom we pay about 
2 per cent. 

6. This is impossible for a manufacturer to get correct informations from 
a merchant or a commission agent, but the Tariff Board is in a good posi¬ 
tion to get all informations from the Custom authorities. Moreover, now-a- 
days Japanese woollen yarn is cheaper and bqtter in quality which is liable 
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to 30 per cent. Custom duty and the Japanese all-wool articles are liable to 
only 35 per cent. Custom duty, the difference being only 5 per cent, which 
is not at all sufficient to protect Woollen Hosiery Industry in India where 
the climate and efficiency in working are lacking. Also Indian woollen, 
yarns are dearer in prices and lower in qualities than those of Japan. W© 
can compete with imported articles in quality but, cannot in prices. 

7. Not only foreign goods in mixtures compete with our pure wool 
articles but foreign cotton articles of apparel (Coats, pullovers, etc.) com¬ 
pete with our product in mixtures as a layman cannot distinguish between 
the two articles; we send two samples for your examination. 

8. You will find from Schedule B which is appended herewith that our 
product in pure wool and mixed articles is decreased considerably in years 
1933 and 1934 than previous years. Please note that at end of the year 
1932, that is, on the 27th December, 1932, our whole of Knitting Depart¬ 
ment was destroyed by fire and after 6 months, the department was set 
right for working. 

9. (i) We do not get skilled labour but we have to train fresh men for 
the job. 

(ii) 5 males to 1 female. 

(iii) In winding department about As. 12 pej head per day, in knitting 
department Re, 1-2 per head per day, in sewing department Re. 1-8 per 
head per day, in cutting department Re. 1 per head per day, in finishing 
department As. 14 per head per day, in bleaching and dyeing department 
As. 13 per head per day. 

(iv) In sewing and cutting dqpai-tments wages are on piece work and in 
other departments daily wages. 

(v) As the workman advances in skill, he gets something more every, 
yeEW and the limit of standard is Rs. 2 per day. 

(vi) We have no knowledge. 

10. As our spinning and knitting departments are mixed up, we cannot 
give separate expenditure for hosiery department. 

11. We allocate charges on the value of raw materials used. 

12. 500 dozens a day. 

13. We append herewith Schedule C, but we cannot separate count or 
qualities. 

14. Bepreciation .—5 per cent, on machinery and 2J per cent, on build¬ 
ing is allowed by thq Income-tax Officer here and we provide the same 
percentages in our accounts, 

15. No effect whatsoever but tbe depreciated Yen of Japan has jeopardized 
our products. 

16. Only in articles made of the mixture of about 30 per cent, wool and 
70 per cent, cotton and below. 

17. In cotton apparel and pure wool articles of foreign make and no 
Competition from other Indian factories. 

18. Each class of hosiery articles has its own percentage of wastage but 
the average percentage is 2.5 per cent, wastage, including winding, knitting, 
bleaching, cutting and sewing. Generally market value of hosiery waste is 
Rs. 3 per cwt. 

19. On current account with Shroffs and deposits from the public. 
Average interest is 6 per cent, per annum. In proportion to the value of 
raw material. 

20. As regards our factory is concerned, the Railway freight disadvantages 
adds to the value of finished goods to the extent of 1|- per cent, before 
reaching the Bombay Market, wherefrom our goods are distributed to other 
merchants in India. We arrive at this percentage as under:—Reckoning 
average weight per dozen in woollen goods made by us is 10 lbs. per dozen. 
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Itailway freight on Bow Material, i.e., woollen yarn from Bombay to 
Ahmedabad. Invoice No. daited the 8th March, 1935, ex-Bombay 

Central to Asarva. 


Bales. lbs. Railway {re^ht and clear- On 10 lbs., i.e., yarn 

25 6,000 ing charges Bs. 120 at meant for one dozen. 

ii pies per lb. Be. 0-3-0 

Bailwa/y freight on finished goods ex-Ahmedabad to Bombay — 

Invoice No. 1407, dated the 18th January, 19J5 — 


Case. doz. Railway freight and forward- 

1 15 ing charges Rs. 3-1-0. 


Re. 0-3-3 
Re. 0-7-0 


Average cost per dozen Rs. 30, therefore 1'50 per cent. 

21. If the due protection be given to the hosiery industry for a period 
of 15 years, it is certain that new methods will be developed, the industry 
will grow, the inner competition will bring the prices down and so the 
interests of consumers will also be secured. 

22. We therefore consider that protection should be given: — 

(i) By levying a protection duty on foreign manufactured goods 

imported in India. 

(ii) (a) Non-British: Rs. 2 per lb. by weight or 50 per cent, which-- 

ever is higher. British 40 per cent, but that a difference of 
20 per cent, be maintained between the import duties applicable 
to yarn and finished goods. 

(b) Cotton knitted pullovers, coats, sweaters and other outerwear which 
at present pass at a low rate of 35 per cent, duty as apparel 
indirectly compete with woollen mixed goods and- should there¬ 
fore be subjected to the correct rate, of 12 annas per lb., 
specific duty as applicable to other cotton hosiery. 

(iii) For 16 years. 

• (iv) Woollen knitted apparel, muffiers, socks, stockings and woollen 
shawls. 

23. For the present machinery and machinery parts are not available in 
India but we think in future there will be Factories in India to manufac¬ 
ture those machines suitable for hosiery articles. In Ludhiana a beginning 
is made in that direction. 

24. We dispose of our products by appointing commission agents in 
big. cities. Our chief market is Bombay. 

25. From June to December our Factory gets full work and from 
January to May we work on cotton articles only. 
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SCHEDUI,® C. 


Indian and Foreign Woollen Tams used in our Mills in S pears from 

1930 to 19SI,. 
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General Qnestionnaire issued by the Tariff Board. 

Note. —This questionnaire is intended primarily for importing houses, and 
piecegoods merchants. Question 3 has already been asked, in a 
different form, in a communication to certain Chambers and 
Associations, and need not be answered by those who have already 
dealt with that communication. 

1. What are your principal lines of imports of woollen goods? From 
which countries do you import them? ' In what proportions? 

2. What classes of your imports have shewn a tendency to increase or 
decrease in recent years, say, in the last 6 years? 

3. Please state for as many years as you have records the c.i.f. and 
wholesale market prices at port of your principal typical imports, com¬ 
parable with the Indian products (as illustrated in the enclosed statement). 
Landing and other charges and duty should be shewn separately. Please 
give the causes of any considerable variations during these years. Do the 
changes cori-espond to changes in general wholesale prices? 

4. How do you regard these imported goods as comparing in price and 
quality with the comparable Indian goods? Illustrate your answer with 
reference to a selected typical article. 

6. What are ihe usual terms of business for the handling of imported 
goods ? 

6. What is the nsnal procedure for the distribution of foreign goods to 
the np-conntry Inarkets? What are the freight charges to your principal 
markets and commissions paid tq middlemen, if any? 

7. Have you any reason to suppose that the prices at which foreign 
producers sell for export to India are below the cost of production? Are 
there to your knowledge any special factors existing to account for the 
intensive competition from certain foreign countries during the last few 
years, factors which are not likely to continue indefinitely? 

8. It has been said that Indian production is unable to meet the modern 
Indian demand for a superior or more attractive class of goods. Given 
an assured market, do you think the Indian mills will be able to meet this 
demand in the near future? 

9. It is allege.d that imported articles of shoddy or of mixed materials 
are competing indirectly with pure wool Indian ai'ticles. Can you express 
in terms of money value the intrinsic difference of quality between them? 
Please attempt to do this in respect of selected competing articles. 

10. Is it your experience that imports of articles containing a mixture 
of pure wool and shoddy and wool and cotton have been stimulated by the 
recent changes in the wool tariff? 

11. Have you any knowledge that articles manufactured wholly or partly 
of synthetic wool from jute have been imported into India? 

12. Are there any recognized differences of quality between Japanese, 
French, Italian, English and other European imports of the same class? 

13. Do you consider that the signs of a growing preference on the part 
of Indian consumers for cheaper qualities of Wool goods than those ordinarily 
produced in India are due to decreased purchasing power? 

14. Can you state from your experience whether there is taking place 
an increased demand for abides made of wool? 

16. What has been the effect of the successive increases of duty since 
1931 on your sales and market prices? 

16. What in your opinion has been the effect of the Re. 1-2 minimum 
specific duty? Do you know if it has adversely affected any imports which 
do not compete with Indian goods and if so, which? 

17. The great bulk of Indian wools can be used only for the coarsest 
woollen textiles and carpets. Have you any suggestions to make for the 
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tmprovement of Indian wools P Are you in favour of a small tax on 
imports of raw ^ool to be devoted to this purpose? To what extent is 
improvement to be expected by better methods of breeding and feeding? 

18. Do you know anything of the trade in “ Iambs wool ” which it is 
alleged results in the destruction of the ewes? .Would you be in favour of 
its suppression? 

19. Do you know anything of the managing agency system in relation 
to the woollen mill industry? Have you any reason to suppose that the 
system has aifecte.d the industry adversely? 

20. Do you know anything of the marketing methods prevalent in the 
industry? Have you any suggestions to make for the improvement of those 
methods ? 

21. Have you any reason to suppose that the present organisation of the 
mill industry is ill adapted to meet foreign competition and do you think 
that some rationalisation with a view to specialising in particular products 
could be introduced? 

22. Has any material change taken place since 1932 in the exchange 
factor, affecting the power of any foreign manufacturer to compete in India? 

23. Do you regard the wool industry as being one of the industries of 
national importance, in the sense that “ they are essential for purposes of 
'national defence, and as such should, if necessary, be adequately protected, 
irrespective of the general conditions laid down for the protection of indus¬ 
tries ” (Fiscal Commission’s Rqport)? 

24. Do you regard the Industry as satisfying the 3 major conditions 
laid down by the Fiscal Commission? 

25. If it be found essential for the safeguarding of the woollen textile 
industry that some protection should be given, what in your opinion would 
be— 

(i) the form it should take, 

(ii) the period for which it should be imposed, 

(iii) the imported goods against which protection should be given? 
Please consider in your answer the effect of your proposals on the handloom 
and hosiery industries. 

26. Do you consider it proper that protection should he given against 
goods of mixed wool and othqr materials and against qualities of materials 
which are not made in India but which indirectly compete against Indian 
goods in the sense that they are preferred by the Indian consumer? If so, 
what proportion of wool in a mixed fabric would you regard as sufficient 
to justify its treatment on the same lines as a pure wool fabric for customs 
purposes? 

27. If you are in general opposed to protection being given to the 
industry, would you be in favour of a temporary protection in order to 
enable the industry to adapt itself to the changes which have apparently 
taken place in the tastes of the consumer? 

N.B. —A separate statement is required only for such country as is of 
importance in the market for a particular article. United Kingdom, 
Germany, France, Italy, Japan, Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. It 

.1* _ 171 1. _j_L_i _1. .xl_ . j.1. - *_ _ .Jr .1 1 


should be stated whether the prices are o.i.f. 

Weight Oz. 

(a) Woollen Cloths— 

port or market prices 
Size or Width. 

(i) Tweeds 


, . 16 to 20 

54" 

(ii) Blazer cloth 


14 to 18 

54" 

(iii) Melton 


16 to 20 

54" 

(iv) Grey Oxford 


. . About 32 

54" 

(v) Khaki Coat 


28 to 32 

54" 

(vi) Broad cloth 


. . About 24 

54'' 
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(b) Serges— 

(i) Worsted warp and woollen 

weft. 

(ii) Khaki drab .... 

(c) Worsted— 

(i) Serges or coatings . 

(ii) Shawl cloth .... 

(iii) Shawls or lohies 

(iv) Shawls or lohies 

(v) Shawls or lohies 

(d) Yarns— 

(i) Worsted yarn .... 

(ii) Hosiery yarn .... 

(iii) Knitting yarn .... 

(e) Blankets and rugs of selected types. 
(/) Hosiery of selected tvoes. 


.Weight Oz, Size or Width. 


16 to 18 54" 

18 64" 

8 to 16 54" 

About 6 

32 108" X 54" 

20 100" X 50" 

16 90"x45" 

2/20s up to 2/64s warp. 
l/16s up to l/40s weft. 

2/lOs up to 2/64s and 3/lOs up to 
3/60s. 

3/7s up to 3/16s or 4/7s up to 
4/16s. 
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Bengal Chambeir of Commerce, Calcutta, 

(1) Letter No. 10-A., dated the g6th January, 1935. 

Samples of ■wooiii.KN goods. 

1 am directed by the Imported Cloth and Yarns Sub-Committee of the 
Chamber to inform you that the Chairman of the Sub-Committee has re¬ 
cently been approached by Sir Thomas Ainsoough, the British Trade Com¬ 
missioner, with a view to obtaining for the use of the Tariff Boai’d a repre¬ 
sentative collection of samples of imported woollen goods together with their 
relative prices. The Sub-Committee assisted by Mr. C. H. Moss of the Brad¬ 
ford Dyers Association Ltd., have obteined a range of samples of imported 
woollens, and I am forwarding the collection to you under separate cover. 
The samples are marked with distinguishing marks as per the attached list 
and the relative specification of each sample is also shown in th§ list. 


Idst. of samples. 


Sample 

Mark. 

style. 

width. 

Weight 
per yard. 

Market 
price per 
yard. 

Country. 







Inched. 

Ounces. 

Be. A. r. 


A 

Tweed 





54 

16 

4 0 0 

U. K. 

B 

Blazer Cloth 





52 

20 

2 8 0 

Italy. 

c 

Melton 





62 

21 

13 0 

Poland. 

I> 

Melton 





52 

20 

16 0 

Italy. 

E 

Melton . 





62 

22 

16 0 

Italy. 

F 

Khaki Coating 





64/6 

26 

2 0 0 

Italy. 

6 

Serge . 



* 


62 

14 

3 3 0 

Japan. 

H 

Serge . 





64 

17 

6 8 0 

U. E, 

I 

Serge . 





54 

9 

3 8 0 

U.K. 

J 

Serge . 





.. 

9i 

S 8 0 

Franoe. 

K 

Serge . 





64 

14 

6 6 0 

B.K. 

L 

Shawl Cloth. 





48 

6 

12 0 

Japan. 

M 

Bug . 





54'X108' 
including 

6i lbs. 

6 14 0 
per rug. 

Italy. 







fringes. 



]sr 

Serge . 





54 

ejos. 

1 12 0 

Japan. 

0 

Serge . 





64 

8 » 

3 8 0 

C.K. 

p 

Gabardine . 





54 

10 „ 

4 0 0 

B. K. 

Q 

Gabardine , 





62 

9 „ 

2 12 0 

Japan* 

B 

Cashmere . 





52 

9 .. 

3 4 0 

Japan. 

S 

Cashmere 





62 

7 „ 

4 8 0 

B. E. 

T 

Fancy . 

« 




62 

6i 

1 12 0 

Japan* 

TT 

Fancy. 





62 

ei „ 

1 12 0 

Japan. 

V 

Face Cloth * 





54 

lib. 

2 8 0 

Italian. 

W 

Face Cloth . 





64 

Hi 02. 

2 12 0 

Japan. 

X 

Face Cloth , 

• 




54 

lOi „ 

2 8 0 

Japan. 

Y 

Face Cloth . 





54 

1 lb. 

4 0 0 

B.K. 








i oz. 



z 

Tweed * 


• 



18 

I2i 

2 10 0 

B. K. 
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(2) LetUr No. 16-A., dated the 7th February, 1933, from the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce, Calcutta. 

Samples op impobted woollen goods. 

I am directed to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 87, dated the 31st • 
January, 1935, and, in compliance with the request made therein, I enclose 
herewith an amended list of the samples, having now inserted an additional 
column giving the c.i.f, prices of the articles named. In this connection I 
am to point out that, through an error, the width of sample “ Z ” was shown 
as 18'' in my previous list instead of Sd". You will observe that this has 
been corrected in the amended list. 


List of samples. 


Sample 

Mark. 

style. 

Width. 

Weight 
per yard. 

Market 
price per 
yard. 

c.i.f. 

Price. 

Country. 





Inches, 

Ounces. 

Es. A. 

P. 

9. d. 


A 

Tweed 



64 

16 

4 

0 

0 

4 2 

V. K, 

B 

Blazer Cloth 



52 

20 

2 

8 

0 

* 

Italy. 

C 

Meiton 



62 

21 

1 

3 

0 

1 3 

Poland. 

D 

Melton 



62 

20 

1 

6 

0 

1 7 

Italy. 

E 

Melton 



62 

22 

1 

6 

0 

1 6 

Italy. 

E 

Khaki Coating 



54/5 

20 

2 

0 

0 

1 11 

Italy. 

6 

Sergo . 



52 

14 

3 

3 

0 

III 

Japan. 

H 

Serge . 



54 

17 

6 

8 

0 

6 7 

17. K. 

1 

Serge . 



54 

9 

3 

8 

0 

3 Ik 

U. K. 

J 

Serge 



64 


S 

S 

0 

3 S 

France. 

K 

Serge 



54 

14 

5 

6 

0 

5 8 

U. K. 

I. 

Shawl Cloth 



49 

6 

1 

2 

0 

* 

Japan. 

M 

Eug . 



64'X108" 
Iticluding 
tringea. 

Sjlhs, 

5 14 0 
per rug. 

7 0 

Italy. 

N 

Serge . 



54 

61 oa. 

1 

12 

0 

1 6 

Japan. 

0 

Serge . 



64 

8 „ 

3 

8 

0 

3 9 

XJ. K. 

p 

Gabardine . 



64 

10 „ 

4 

0 

0 

4 2 

IT. K. 

Q 

Gabardine . 



62 

9 

2 12 

0 

2 4 

Japan. 

E 

Cashmere 



52 

9 „ 

3 

4 

0 

2 8 

lapan. 

S 

Cashmere , 



52 

7 

4 

8 

0 

4 9 

U. Iv. 

T 

Fancy. 

* 


52 

6i „ 

1 

12 

0 

1 0 

Japan. 

V 

Fancy . 



62 

6i „ 

1 

12 

0 


Japan, 

V 

Face Cloth , 



54 

1 w. 

3 

8 

0 

2 1 

Itiilian. 

W 

Face Cloth 



54 

Hi oz. 

2 12 

0 

2 4 

Japan. 

X 

Face Cloth . 



54 

lOi „ 

2 

8 

0 

2 1. 

Japan. 

Y 

Face Cloth , 



64 

lib. 

4 

0 

0 

4 2 

XJ. K. 

z 

Tweed 


• 

64 

12i 

2 10 

0 

2 10 

C. E. 


* Not known. 
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(3) Letter No. iS2—l9;i5, dated the Sl.st Fehrnrmj, I'JSS, from the Nenffdt 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

I am directed by the Committee of this Ciiamber to acknowledge the 
receipt ot your letter No. 22, dated the 14th January, 1935, with which yop 
forwarded a copy of the general questionnaire issued hy your Board in connect 
tion with their enquiry into the claims of the woollen textile industry for 
jirotoetion, '' 

2. The Chamber Comjiiittee have examined the questionnaire, jn consulta¬ 
tion witli the Imported Cloth and Yarn Sub-Coiuniittee, and I have now to 
communicate to you the views of that Sub-Committee, in regard to the ques¬ 
tions raised, from the standpoint of importers. The questionnaire consists 
of 27 questions the first six of which refer to matters which can best be dealt 
with by the bazar importers. No opinion is therefore expressed herein in 
regard to these questions 1 to 6, and no opinion is offered in regard to issues 
involved in question.s 17 to 32 both inclusive. The replies to the remaining 
questions are as f'ollow’s : 

With regard to question 7 the Sub-Committee see no reason to suppose 
that the prices at which foreign producers self for export to India are below 
the cost of production. There are no special factors w'hich account for exten-. 
sive competition so far as tlie Sub-Committee are aware. 

In an.swer to question 8 the Sub-Committee would state that even if the 
importation of all foreign goods wpre stopped the Indian mills would be 
unable to meet the modern demand for the superior clas.s of woollen goods, 
Iphe Sub-Committee are of the opinion that only an excessively high import 
duty would suffice to keep out foreign woollens of the high.grqde kind and 
that the effect pf the imposition of a sufficiently high duty would be merely 
to kill the trade in fine woollens for the Indian mills would not succeed in 
capturing this market. 

As regards question No. 9 the Sub-Committee are not in a position to 
express in terms of money value the intrinsic difference of quality between 
imported articles of shoddy and’pure wool and Indian made articles. 

In question 10 enquiry is made whether imports of admixtures of wool 
end shoddy and wool and cotton have been stimulated by the recent changes 
in the wool tariff. The Sub-Committee statq that there has been no stimula¬ 
tion of imports of such articles. 

Quedion, No, 11. —The Sub-Committee have no knowledge wffiether articles 
qf synthetic wool have been imported into India. 

Quedion No, 12. —In the opinion of the Sub-Committee there is no recog¬ 
nised difference in quality between Japanese, French, Italian, English or 
other European imports of the same class. 

Quedion No. 13. —There are definite signs that the mas,ses in India who 
previously could not afford to buy woollen goods of any sort on account of 
the high cost of .such goods are now able to purchase the cheap wmollens 
which are now available and which have been brought wdihin the price range 
of a poorer and larger community. Many of the cheaper imported woollens 
represent such a very good value for money that if the effect of an increa.se 
in the import duty were to increase the cost of these cheap woolleu-s, a very 
large number of poor class of consumers would be forced to' discontinue 
buying woollen goods and would guffer very real hardship during the cold 
weather months in India. 

Question No. 14. —There is, as has been stated in reply to question 13, a 
definite and subst.onti.ol increase in the demand foi' articles made of wool. 

Que,dion No. Ifi. —The effect of the successive increases of duty has been 
to reduce the sales of French, Italian and Britisli woollen goods and to 
favour the sale of Indian made woollen goods and to encourage the use of 
cheap Japane.se woollens got up in the same stjdea as Fi'ench qnd Italian 
gQods but in the chgapef qualities, 
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Question, No. 16 .—The Sub-Committee consider that the minimum specific 
duty of Re. 1-2 has not adversely affected imports which do not compete 
frith Indian made goods. At the same time the Sub-Committee would point 
t)ut that iri practice the system whereby the duty is calculated on the weight 
or vitiue whichever is higher creates a distinct hardship so far as the 
importer is concerned for he is unable under the system to budget in his 
cost for the exact amount of the duty and as a result it frequently happens 
that the importer is out of iiocket. The specific duty carries with it all the 
Bisadvaniages of such a form of duty explained in chapter XTV of the Fiscal 
Commission's Report. 

Questwii No. 2S .—Thfe Sub-Committee do nbt consider that the wool 
industry should be regarded as one of the industries of national importance 
in the sense referred to in this question. 

Question No. 34. —l*he Sub-Cdniihittee are dl the opinion that the Indian 
woollen industry does not satisfy the three major conditions laid down by the 
Ifiscal Commission. 

Question Noi 35 .—^The Suh-Cofnmittee for the rensbns mentioned in ques¬ 
tion No. 24 is not in favour of protection. If, however, it is decided that 
tome measure of protbdtion shall be given thbH 

(i) In the opinion of the Sub-Committee tbe maximum amount of protec¬ 
tion that should be given if it be found essential that the woollen industry 
bo safeguardl?d, should be 25 pet Cent. This would be ample except in tbo 
particular eases of countries whose currency is dejireciated when it might be 
hecessary to have an exchange coiupensating duty scaled in such a way as to 
ensure that the effective duty will be not less than the duty in force against 
Countries, whose cutrency is not below Indiad parity, 

(ii) The protection should not be given for d period exceeding 3 years after 
hdvich the effect of the protection should be ffeviewed. It is not considered 
that a period as long as that recciramfended by the Tariff Board in 1932 in 
respect of the Indian Teiiilfe Ifidustfy, viz., lu yeata should be given in this 
base as the conditions are so very different in the two industries. 

(iii) Protection if given should be against all classes of imported woollen 
feoods excluding goods from United Kingdom. 

Question No-. 26 ,—If protection is decided updii it should be given against 
feoods of mixed wool and other materials. The protection should not eitelrd 
to qualities of materials which are not made in India but which are preferred 
by the Indian consumer as the immediate benefit to the Indian producer 
would be wholljf jncommdilshrate with the burdeil imposed oti the Indiari 
consumer. 

Question No, 37 .—The Sub-Committee is, in general, opposed to protection 
being given to the woollen industry and Is also opposed to a temporary 
protection, shbjSet to the qualificatidJi made in tbe Sub-Cfiimmittee’s feply 
to-question 25 (i) relative to countries whose currency ia depreciated. 


(4) Utter No. 2§-A., datM the 3rd April, 1035, iram the Hengat Chomhef of 

Commerce, Calcutta. 

Statistics kki.atino to the Woollen Jndu'stry of Japan, 

I afn directed by the Itnpdrted CldtH and Yarns Suh-Cofrimittee of this 
Chamber to forward to you the accompanying copies of statistics relating to 
the woollen industry of Japan receiveii from the Nagoya Wooflen Textile 
Manufacturers’ Association as it is thought that the statistics liidt be £rf 
intiuest to the Tariff Board in connection with their enquiry into the elaimfi 
tif the woollen textile industry of In^iai 
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Enclosure No. 1. 


Comparison with numbers of factories, looms and employees in whole Japan 
and Archi Prefecture {included Nagoya and its suburbs) of the WpoUen 
Temtile Trade. 


Year, 

Aechi Prjsfeotuee. 

Whole Japan. 

Factories. 

Looms. 

Employees. 

Factories. 

Looms. 

Employees. 

1926 

678 

9,617 

10,405 

867 

19,527 

36,219 

1927 

717 

8,904 

10,327 

878 

29,435 

40,883 

1928 

697 


11,569 

852 

22,693 

40,342 

1929 

780 

9,612 

10,898 

924 

21,289 

39,020 

1930 

805 

9,957 

11,140 


21,497 

34,562 

1931 

873 

11,813 

13,665 


22,484 

37,955 

1932 

914 

13,586 

16,081 

1,138 

26,654 

41,606 

1933 

•• 

14,726 

17,321 


•• 



Enclosure No. 2. 

Production in Japan of Woollen Tissues. 


Calen¬ 

dar 

Year. 

Muslins. 

Serges 

for 

Kimono. 

Suitings. 

! 

Flannels. 

Other 

values. 

Total 

values. 


Meter, 

Meter. 

Meter. 

Meter. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

1929 . 

151,399,693 

25,677,863 

26,064,619 

2,498,975 

24,498,084 

210,512,310 

1930 . 

140,413,695 

28,724,040 

25,645,488 

2,874,911 

18,133,340 

164,684,030 

1931 . 

147,817,541 

35,937,088 

27,880,033 , 

3,460,173 

17,666,610 

153,824,442 

1932 . 

164,580,936 

32,481,305 

34,370,761 

4,132,697 

15,900,351 

167,010,054 


1 

Yards. 

Yards. 

Yards. 

Yards. 



1933 . 

145,397,888 

34,169,558 

44,201,364 

3,634,839 

18,487,068 

188,239,986 


tTnit . . Meter for 1929, 1930, 1931 and 1932. 

Unit . . Yard for 1933. 

Values . . Yen not changeable. 
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Enclosure No. 3. 


Import of WooUen Tissues, Tams and Maw Wool into Japan. 


Calendar Years. 

Woollen, 

Tissues, 

Others. 

Total. 

Carpet 
and rugs. 

Grand 

Total. 

1932 

1933 

1934 

Sq. yd. 
6,780,170 
4,537,640 
3,414,643 

Yen, 

10,118,525 

7,047,930 

5,081,469 

Yen. 
369,323 
164,872 
: 117,321 

Yen. 

10,487,848 

7,212,602 

6,198,790 

Yen. 

173,758 

123,572 

117,633 

Yen. 

10,661,606 

7,336,174 

5,316,423 


■- 

Worsted Yams, 

_ ■ 1 

Raw Wool. 

1932 . 

1933 . 

1934 . 

lbs. 

2,911,297 

1,605,416 

828,569 

Yen 

4,601,646 

2.765.890 

1.524.890 

Iba. 

206,858,189 

242,620,492 

184,379,221 

Yen. 

88,321,325 

166,818,040 

187,679,981 


Enclosure Nq, 4. 


The conditioned quantities of Woollen Tissues by Archi Mrefectural Condi¬ 
tioning Mouse for three years. 


_— 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 




Lenial meter. 

Lenial meter. 

Lenial meter. 

Serges (pure) . 

„ (mixed) 

Fancy and figured . 
Tweeds . 

Gabardine (pure) . 

„ (mixed) 

Poral (pure) . 

„ (tancy) 

Plain weaves . 
Barathea 

Flannels 

Meltons (thin) 

„ (thick) 

Low serges 

Others . 



9,002.108 

574,441 

6,436,182 

557,290 

846,202 

375,504 

459,169 

177,896 

605,022 

331,971 

169,666 

2,591,633 

1,386,023 

241,779 

182,364 

11,465,493 

1,404,348 

9,407,582 

1,332,603 

1,347,733 

550,720 

676,563 

163.225 

825.226 
620,613 
486,863 

2,512,407 

2,188,914 

221,853 

353,617 

14,731,123 

1,937,831 

12,347,286 

1,130,572 

2,650,738 

688,323 

802,261 

318,681 

1,139,156 

616,857 

403,320 

1,706,724 

2,767,909 

179,487 

263,105 


Total 


23,837,129 

33,367,660 

41,472,423 

Cashmere Trouserings 

• 


160,407 

388,760 

749,639 

GRAND TOTAL 


23,997,676 

33,746,410 

42,221,962 

Export . 

• 


2,894,940 

6,644,291 

13,217,738 


Finished goods of woollen tissues of more than 140 C. M. width (Alpaca 
linings of 137 C. M. width striped cashmere trouserings of 74 C. M. width 
more and curtain cloths of 91 0. M. width more) and non-finished goods of 
more than 14 C. M. should he conditioned in Archi Prefecture Opnditipning 
House (of course for fhe goods produced in Archi Prefecture). 
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Enclosure No. 


Production of Woollen Tissues in Archi Prefecture {includes Nagoya and its 

subtirbs.) 


Calendar 

years. 

Muslins. 

Serges 

for 

Kimono. 

Flannels. 

Suitings. 

Others. 

Total. 


Yds. 

Yds, 

Yds. 

Yds, 

Yen. 

Yen. 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

6,340,806 

7,546,136 

6,417,661 

3,566,787 

3,876,492 

26,998,473 

36,271,235 

39,967,863 

20,172,330 

25,833,610 

1,862,609 

2,644,198 

2,986,918 

2,399,613 

* 

17.166,798 

20,734,975 

26,312,054 

34,178,511 

45.441,966 

6,076,243 

3,318,681 

2,155,317 

9,652,267 

9,975,639 

73,277,369 

75,569,964 

81,446,487 

107,804.763 

144,876,306 


* Included others. 


Enclosure No. 6. 


Eicport of Woollen Tissues, Tams and others from Japan {A). 


Calendar 

years. 

I 

Muallns. 

Suitings. 

1 Blanlicts 

1 and Hugs 
values. 

Others 

values. 

Total 

1 values. 

Yarns. 

Grand Total 
values* 

1932 

Sq. yd. 
1,516,808 

Sq. yd. 
2,854,437 

Yen. 

198,174 

Yen. 

1,379,669 

Yen. 

4,679,010 

! Ihs. 

1,289,439 
(Yen 

1,697,219) 

' Yen. 

' 6,376,259 

1933 

2,559,643 * 

7,654,277 

393,595 

3,157,143 

12,770,672 

3,168,131 

(Yon 

5,292,911) , 

18,063,483 

1934 

4,102,197 

16,120,263 

571,810 

8,364,883 

30,420,530 , 

6,919,026 

(Yen 

12,184,682) 

42,605,212 


Enclosure No. 7. 

A 


Export of Woollen Tissues from Japan (B). 


Destination. 


1934. 

1933. 

1932. 

Manehukuo .... 


Values Yon. 

1,604,276 

Values Yen. 

1,390,167 

Values Yen. 

Kangtongchu. 


8,496,276 

6,208,313 

3,085,833 

China ..... 


2.984,173 

1,691,667 

459,168 

Hongkong .... 


889,779 

42,605 

6,076 

India (included Ceylon) . 


8,465,651 

1,673,001 

619,002 

Strait Peninsula 


629,121 

157,873 

17,046 

Dutch India .... 


1,602,102 

651,898 

78,092 

Egypt . . . , . 


2,860,617 

279,524 

* 

Others ..... 


2,888,636 

775,644 

413,824 

Total 

• 

30,420,530 

12,770,672 

4,679,040 


* Included others, 
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Knclosure No. 8. 

Export of Woollen Yarns from Japan (C). 


Destination* 

1934. 

1933. 

1932. 

Lte. 

Yen. 

Lbs. 

yen. 

Lbs. 

Yen. 

Manchiikuo * 



732,366 

1,381,343 

723,693 

1,276,999 

« 

« 

KangtougcU\i 

. » 

* 

493,525 

906,941 

646,909 

862,857 

416,323 

523,132 

diina , 

. 

* 

1,482,827 

3,031,895 

671,461 

1,097,720 

581,415 

754,519 

Hongkong , 

* 

* 

08.901 


31,371 

50,100 

18,999 

28,403 

India (included Ceylon) 


2,191,462 

4,607,429 

825,609 

1,360,394 

213,149 

306^094 

Strait Fenintfula 



12,854 

22,737 

2,663 

4,310 

147 

202 

Dutch India 




233,487 

73,055 

114,630 

•1,670 

•2,779 

Great Hritain 



42,122 

99,662 

64,265 

94,369 

* 

* 

Germany 



41,223 

96,710 

2,242 

4,175 


■■ 

Italy . 



34.831 

72,837 



•• 

- 

Argentina 



143,462 

336,817 

149,758 

272,059 

* 


Egypt , 



32,569 

75,935 

2,054 

4,543 

m 

* 

Others 



464,284 

1,116,239 

96,151 

151,256 

57,730 

82,099 


TOTAI, 

• 

5,919,826 

12,184,682 

3,163,131 

5,292,911 

1,289,439 

1,697,219 


*Incladod otbeis. 


<6) {Handed in l>y Mr. A. H. Spink on the 17th April, 193D,) 
Calcutta—7th February, 1935. 

Japanese wooIiLEN goods. 

I note your request tor range of samples of recent imports. 1 have been 
co-opted on the sub-committee of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce which is 
preparing a statement for the Tariff Board Enquiry, and we have recently 
obtained samples and prices from the market, and 1 h-nve despatched 
similar range by parcel post, the particulars of which are as follows: — 


Approximate 
United Kingdom 

c.i.f. 

s. d. 

4 0 “A” 

52" 

Wool Venetians 

C.i.f, 

a. d. 

. 2 5 

Bazar rate. 

Rs. A. 

3 8 

3 9 

“ B ” 

52" 

Serge 

. 1 10 

1 

9 

3 9 

“ C ” 

62" 

Serge 

. 1 10 

1 

9 

3 6 

“ D ” 

62" 

Suiting 

. 1 10 

1 

8 

3 0 

“ E ” 

62" 

Tropical suiting 

. I 4 

1 

5 

3 10 

• ‘ F ” 

62" 

Suiting 

. 2 8 

2 

8 

4 6 

“ G ” 

62" 

Suiting 

. 2 6 

2 

8 

4 9 

" H ” 

52" 

Suiting 

. 2 6 

2 

6 

2 9 

*(i J 51 

52" 

Serge 

. 1 3 

1 

6 

4 0 

“ J ” 

48" 

Blazer Cloth 

. 2 0 

2 

12 

3 9 

“ K ” 

52" 

Gabardine 

. 2 1 

2 

8 

5 0 

“ L ” 

66" 

Face Cloth 

. 3 0 

3 

0 

1 6 

“ M ” 

30" 

Taffetas 

. 0 5 

0 

7 


* (It is estimated that nearly 4,000 cases of quality “I” have been importe<J 
into India last season.) 
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Our price. 

Japanese prices 
c.i.f. 

Calcutta. 


e, d. 

e. d. 

A ” 

.4 li 

2 5 

“ B ” 

.3 4i 

1 10 

“ C ” 

.3 6i 

1 10 

“D ” 

. 2 8i 

1 10 

« „ 

. . . . 2 6 

1 4 

it p )! 

.4 Oi 

2 8 

“G ” 

... . . 4 74 

2 6 

“ H ” 

.4 10 

2 6 

<1 j j) 

.2 6 

1 3 

“ K ” 

.3 24 

2 1 


Actual cost including dyeing and caging. Profit and c.i.f. extra. 


Itieitt 

No. 

Date 

Invoiced. 

Description. 

width. 

Sterling 
invoiced 
Price per 
Yard c.i.f 
Bombay. 

To-day's 
Japan c.i.f. 
price. 

Td'day’s 
English c.i.f. 
price. 




Inches. 

s. d. 

a. d. 

8. d. 

1 

2nd Oct., 
1934. 

Taney Worsted . 

52 

3 01 

2 6i 

4 S 

2 

2nd Oct., 1 
1934. 

Fancy Worsted 

52 

2 101 

2 4 

4 2 

3 

29th Oct., 
1934. 

Blazer Cloth 

62 

1 

2 2 

1 9i 

3 1 

4 

2nd Oct., 

' 1034, 

1 Cream Flannel 

56 

2 54 

1 104 

3 3 

5 

29th Oct., 
1934, 

' Fancy Worsted 

BO 

1 D 

1 5 

3 2 

6 

lat Ang., 
1984. 

Doeskin (Corkscrew) 

58 

4 21 

3 7 

4 9 

7 

8th Sept., 
1934. 

Imperial 

52 

2 104 

2 2 

4 2 

8 

2nd Oct., 
1934, 

Fancy Covert 

52 

3 7 

3 OJ 

3 11 

9 

18th Oct., 
1934, 

Imperial 

62 

1 lOi 

1 64 

2 10 

10 

29th Sept., 
1934. 

Gabardine . 

62 

2 10 

2 3i 

3 9 


The Madras Chamber of Commerce, Madras. 


Letter dated the ith February^ 1935. 

iWoOLLBN ENQUIBY- GeSTEBAI. QuESTIONNAIBE. 

In reply to your letter No. 22 of the 14th January last, I am directed to 
state that on account of the smallness of the import business in woollen 
goods in Madras, my Chamber feels some diflSioulty in replying as importems 
or merchants to the questionnaire which accompanied it. 

My Chamber however wishes to take this opportunity of commenting, 
from B manufacturer’s point of view, on some of the points raised. 
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The paragraphs numbered hereunder relate to the paragraphs of your 
questionnaire. 

4. Imported woollen goods (rugs only referred to) are very different in 
character from Indian mill or handloom made qualities. In both price and 
wearing qualities, the imported ru^ are lower and not so durable, but at 
the same time they are more attractive in appearance. The bulk of the 
imports of rugs come from Italy. These goods, made of shoddy or reclaimed 
wool, have replaced the Indian made qualities produced from Indian wool. 
The Italian rug is less durable because of its very low strength due to- 
the shortness of the fibre from which it is made. 

The very big increase in imports of foreign made rugs indicates that prices 
must have been very much in their favour. 

These are the figures for the past 3 years taken from the Blue Book: — 

Eight months — 1st April to 30th November. 

1932. 1933. 1934. 

Value . . Es. 31,68,461 32,84,718 60,70,730 

Weight . . lbs. 3,907,446 4,243,126 6,165,581 

7. It is generally accepted that certain Foreign countries have been able, 
by means of subsidies, depreciation of currencies, etc., to overcome success¬ 
fully the tariffs that have been imposed in the past. 

Experiments in India in the production of rugs similar to those coming 
from Italy have been carried out, and it is found that the bare cost of 
manufacture in India from imported shoddies was about 10 per cent, higher 
than the landed cost, duty paid, of the corresponding imported articles. 

The intensive competition from certain foreign countries that has been 
experienced in recent years has been accentuated by the international 
struggle to obtain wider trading facilities. Efforts are being made in most> 
countries to bring this competition under Control, so that the factors exist¬ 
ing at present that account for this disturbance in trade are not likely to 
continue indefinitely. 

8. In the case of travelling rugs and blankets, present day Indian demand 
seems to be for an attractive looking article such as the Italian shoddy rugs, 
but these rugs cannot be classed as superior in the matter of wearing quali¬ 
ties. With an assured market there is no reason why Indian mills should 
not be able to meet the demand that exists for superior and attractiv® 
qualities. It is questionable, however, whether the production of rugs made 
from shoddy should be encouraged in India. If the manufacture of such 
goods in India is supported it would not relieve the position of the Indiau 
wool grower who is suffering to-day because of the reduced activity of the 
Indian blanket industry. 

9. In the case of Italian shoddy rugs, the value in appearance is certainly 
higher than the pure wool Indian article, but in wearing qualities, due to 
its very low strength, the value is very much less. It is not possible to 
express these differences in money value. 

10. Something appears to have stimulated the trade shown under the 
heading “ other sorts ”—serial No, 126A in the tariff. If imports of articles 
containing a mixture of pure wool and shoddy and wool and cotton are 
classed under this heading, the recent changes in the wool tariff have been of 
definite assistance to this import trade. 

These are the import figures for the past three years: — 

Eight months — 1st April to SOth November. 

1932. 1933. 1934. 

Value . . Rs. 3,05,905 3,17,538 16,84,812 

Weight . , lbs. 317,864 302,340 1,837,041 
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17. Indian wools will not improve unless the grower fcan be flfeWr'ed of a 
reasonable market tor his clip. Due to the loss in trade suffered by the 
Indian mills, the grower has also suffered. Whereas wool in other parts of 
the world has advanced in price by over 30 per cent, since 1931, the Indian 
wool grower is getting 27 per cent^ less to-day. That means his income is 
only about half of what it would have been if his wool had been able to 
share in the general rise in world priees. When the trade will stand it, there 
is no reason why a small tax on imports of wool, devoted to its improve'^ 
merit in this country, should not be madci 

19. There is nothing connected with the Managing Agency system in rela¬ 
tion to the woollen industry that has acted as a chock or hinderance to the 
industry. It is very doubtful whether certain woollen milks would have been 
able to survive the recent years of very adverse trading had it not been for 
the help rendered by Managing Agents. 

The conclusions of the Tariff Board on the Managing Agency system will 
be found in the Eeport on their enquiry into the Cotton Textile industry.' 
The position as regards the Woollen industry will be very much the same. 

23. The Woollen industry is definitely of national importance. 

In times of emergency enormous quantities of woollen godde may be 
required) which could not be supplied from abroad: 

The Armies in the East and the Indian Government were dependent uport 
the manufacturing resources in India for the whole of their requirements fof 
certain types of materials during the Great War. 

24. YeS) the Woollen industry in this country does possess natural 
advantages. 

Without some form of protection it will not survive. 

As regards the industry being able eventually to face world Obnfpetition,. 
this will depend on the type of competition that arises. Conditions that have 
recently prevailed have given rise to a very unnatural state of affairs not 
generally associated with world competition, 

26. There can be no doubt as to what eonstitutes a pure wool fabric.- 
Although the material might be manufactured from a mixture of new wool 
and shoddy, as long as only wool is used it should be classed as pure wool. 
As the tariff now stands, a material containing a proportion of reclaimed 
wool or shoddy, however low that proportion may be, is classed outside the 
sphere of the specified duty of Be. 1-2 per lb. which was fixed for pure 
wool fabrics. A mixture should be described as a fabric made from wool 
and some other quite different fibre such as Cotton. It is difficult to say 
just w'hen a mixture commences to lose its value and appearance in eompark= 
son with an all wool fabric. The present tariff fixes a different rate of 
duty for a mixture containing less than 90 per cent, of wool. It is not' 
understood why a material containing, say, 11 pet cent, of cotton should 
escape wo'th a duty of 35 per cent, instead of being subject to the specific" 
duty of As. 18 per lb. The Cotton content can be increased to as much as' 
25 per cent, before even an expert caii say definitely whether a cloth is a 
mixture or not Without a chemical test. To the layman a mixture of 50 
per cent, wool afid cotton will often be taken to be all wool. Mixtures con¬ 
taining down to as little as 40-50 per cent, wool should certainly be classed 
as pure w'oollen fabrics for customs purposes. 


Chamber of Commerce, fiomhay^ 

Letter NOi 452 j 71, dated the 21st February, 1935. 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 22 of th'e» 
l4th ultimo and to forward herewith as requested, a copy of the replies 
drawn up by the special Sub-Committee of the Chamber to the general 
CjUestionnaire that accompanied your letter. These answers represent 
views of the importing interests of the Chamber. 
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2. 1 am also forwarding herewith the set of samples referred to in the 
answer to question 9. 

JBncIoaure, 

GENEBAt, QuEsnorij^AiBE jssuEn by the Tabiff Boabd. 

BepUes drawn up by the Special Suh-Committee of the Bombay Chamber of 

Commerce, 

1, 2 & 16. These questions ean only be answered by individual firms. 
The general tendencies of the trade over the past 5 years should be ascertain¬ 
able from the published statistics. 

3. The statistics asked for have already been supplied as envisaged in the 
note at the beginning of the questionnaire. 

4. Most imported goods are different from the Indian manufactured 
goods and are not comparable either in quality or -price except in the case of 
coarse serges, great coat cloth (army cloth) and flannels where the price of 
the imported articles including duty is about on a level with the price of the 
Indian manufactured article. 

5 & 6. Woollen goods are usually imported against indents from bazar 
dealers at c.i.f.c.i. prices, delivery against cash or credit up to 60 days. 
These indenting dealers in turn re-sell to whole.sale or retail dealers in up- 
country markets. The goods after reaching the indentor are not usually 
re-sold on a commission basis. The profit of the upcountry dealer depends 
on the state of the market. The present railway freight on woollen piece- 
goods from Bombay to the undermentioned stations is as follows; — 


From Bombay 

Per maund 

Per maund 

To 

at 0. R. 

at B. R. 


Rs. a, p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Delhi . . . . 

. , 2 9 3 

3 6 11 

Indore . . . . 

17 7 

1 15 3 

Ajmere . . . , 

. . 1 13 5 

2 7 0 

Cawnpore . , , 

2 4 3 

2 15 3 

Amritsar . , 

2 14 10 

3 13 3 


7. We have no reason to suppose that the prices at which foreign pro¬ 
ducers sell for export to India are below the cost of production and as far as 
we are aware there are no factors affecting competition from foreign coun¬ 
tries which are not likely to continue indefinitely. 

8. We do not think that Indian mills will be able to meet in the near 
future the demand for the superior or more attractive class of woollen goods. 

9. It is very difficult to express in general terms of money value the 
intrinsic difference of quality between imported articles of shoddy or of 
mixed material and pure w-ool Indian articles. We do, however, submit the 
following samples, marked as below, and compared with approximately 
corresponding Indian articles; — 

Samples. 

Made Abroad. Made in India. 

Imported A. —Italian Plain Meltons, Indian, A. —Indian Coarse Serge, 

51"—90 per cent. Shoddy—Weight 53". I^rice Rs. 3 per yard, 

about 14 ozs, per yard. Price 
Is, IJd. c.i.f. 

Imported B.—Italian Plain Meltons, Indian B.~Indian Blazer Cloth 53". 
51»_90 per cent. Shoddy—Weight Price Rs. 3-8 per yard, 

14/15 ozs, per yard- Price Is, 4d. 
c.i.f. 
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Samples— eontd. 

A Range of Imported Sayas and Tweeds. 

Made Abroad. Made in India. 

Imported G^. —Italian Check Saya, Indian C. —Indian. Union Cloth 53^, 
61"—-92 per cent. Shoddy— Price Rs. 8-8 per yard. (No eorre- 

Weight 17/18 ozs. Per yard spending Indian goods in Check and 

Is. 7A(i. e.i.f. striped designs are available.) 

Imported CP .—Italian Check Saya, 

52"—100 per cent, Shoddy— 

Weight 15/16 ozs. Per yard 

Is. 6Id. e.i.f. 

Imported C ‘.—Polish Tweed, 53/54" 

—100 per cent. Shoddy—Weight 

16 ozs. Per yard Is. id. e.i.f. 

Imported 0 *.—Polish Check Meltons, 

53/54"—98 per cent. Shoddy— 

Weight 18 ozs. Per yard Is. Sd, 
e.i.f. 

Imported D.—Italian Saya, 62"— Indian D .—Indian Broad Cloth,. 63", 
100 per cent. Shoddy—Weight 16 Price Rs. 3 per yard, 
ozs. Per yard Is. 6jd. e.i.f. 

Imported R,—Italian Plain Saya, Indian Indian Blazer Cloth, 53", 
61"—100 per cent. Shoddy— Rs. 3-14 per yard. 

15/16 ozs. Is. OJd. e.i.f. 

Imported F .—Polish Khaki Cloth, Indian F,—Indian Khaki Cloth, 53", 
53"—100 per cent. Shoddy— Rs. 5-4 per yard, 

17 ozs. Is, 9d. e.i.f. 

Imported G .—Italian Chester Cloth, Indian O .—Indian Chester Cloth, 63", 
62"—100 per cent. Shoddy—13| Rs. 4-10 per yard, 

ozs. 2s. 3d. e.i.f. 

Imported R. —^Polish Doubleface Indian H.-^Indian Doublefao© Cloth, 

Cloth, 54"—100 per cent. Shoddy 64". Rs. 4-8 per yard. (Thia 

—1 lb. 14 ozs. 3s. 2d. e.i.f. quality is inuch lighter than the 

imported quality. No heavier 
Indian quality is available.) 

Rugs. 

Imported I .—Italian Double Rug, Indian I. —Indian Single Rug, 

64" X 92"—80 per cent. Shoddy— 54" x 92"—Weight about 2 lbs. 12 

Weight 5 lbs. 6s. 6d. e.i.f. ozs. Rs. 6-4. 

Imported J. —Italian Double Rug, Indian J. —Indian Single Rug, 

64" X 92"—100 per cent. Shoddy— 64" x 92"—Weight 2 lbs. 8 ozs. 

Weight 4 lbs. 14 ozs, 6s. 9d. Rs. 6. 
e.i.f. 

Imported K. —Italian Double Rug, Indian K.—No samples available, 

60" X 90"—100 per cent. Shoddy— There is a fine Indian quality known 

Weight 5 lbs. 12 ozs. 12s. 3d. as Rug No. 1606, similar to the im- 

e.i.f. poi-ted quality, Imported K, and 

sold in the market at Rs. 25 in 
60" X 90". Another similar quality, 
comparable to Imported K, and 
called “Rug Prince” in 6O"x0O", 
cost Rs. 30 per piece. 

The above samples do not represent similar articles, as there are no Indian 
articles made of Shoddy. They represent, however, corresponding articles, 
ji'here the Indian article is made of pure wool. The intrinsic difference can 
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be ascertained by comparing the corresponding samples and the respective 
prices. The price for imported articles is shown in English Currency, c.i.f. 
Indian Ports; to reach the market price, duty has to be added. 

10. There is no doubt that there has been an increase in the demand for 
mixtures and shoddy goods as compared with pure woollen goods during 
recent years. We are of opinion that this demand has not been stimulated 
to any great extent by the recent changes in the tariff. The demand is due 
more to the decreased buying power of the consumer coupled with the 
improved appearance of the imported mixture and the shoddy cloths. 

11. We have no knowledge of any importation into India of articles 
manufactured wholly or partly of synthetic wool from Jute. 

12. There are no recognised differences of quality between Japanese, 
French, Italian, English and other European imported goods of the same 
class. 

13. The growing preference on the part of Indian consumers for cheaper 
qualities of woollen goods than those ordinarily produced in India is un¬ 
doubtedly due to decreased purchasing.power. 

14. In our experience there is an increased demand for articles made of 
wool including shoddy and mixtures. 

16. The chief effect of the minimum specific duty has been to raise the 
price in India of those woollen goods on which the specific duty is levied 
and to encourage the importation and use of mixture and shoddy goods. 
The minimum specific duty has adversely affected those imported pure wool 
goods whose price in India has been raised as mentioned above. These goods 
contain many styles which do not compete with Indian manufactured goods. 

17. We have no suggestions to make for the improvement of Indian wools 
and are not in favour of a tax being placed on imports of raw wool for the 
purpose of improving Indian wools. We understand that even if attempts 
are made to improve the breeds by importing pedigree stock this will 
not result in improving the quality of wool as one essentia] for this is 
correct feeding and adequate grazing. We believe that experiments have 
already been made in this direction but without success. 

18. We are aware that the slaughter of ewes for lambs wool from the 
unborn lamb is increasing and resulting in wanton destruction of both the 
mother and the unborn lamb and will, if not checked, adversely affect supplies 
of wool in the future. We are strongly in favour of the suppression of the 
slaughter of ewes and lambs for the purpose of obtaining the wool of the 
unborn lamb, by making the export of lambs wool on the pelt illegal. 

19. We have no reason to suppose that the Managing Agency System has 
adversely affected the Indian Woollen Mill Industry. 

20. Different mills market their products in different ways and we are not 
in a position to say which is the best nor have we any suggestions to put 
forward in connection therewith. 

21. No. 

22. Excepting the case of the depreciation of the Yen there has been no 
material change in the Exchange factor affecting the power of foreign manu¬ 
facturers to compete in India. 

23. No. 

24. We consider that the Indian woollen mill industry does not fulfil 
the 3 major conditions laid down by the Indian Fiscal Commission as essen¬ 
tial before an industry can qualify for protection. 

25. If it is the intention to grant protection for the purpose of enabling 
the existing Industry better to compete with imported goods of the same 
class as are produced in India— 

(i) Higher rates of duty. 

(ii) 3 to 5 years. 

(iii) Woollen blankets, shawl cloths, coarse serges, great coat cIotB 

(army cloth) and flannels. 
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Alternatively, if it is the intention to grant protection tor the purpose of 
encouraging the extension of the industry into those lines not now manu¬ 
factured, then a quota system might be introduced on the basis of the 
imports from all countries during the last 10 years and the present rates of 
duty be retained for purposes of protection in the event of their lapsing; 
as revenue duties. 

26. We are definitely opposed to protection being given against goods of 
mixed wool and other materials and against qualities of materials which are 
not made in India. 

27. As already stated we are opposed to any protection whatsoever being, 
given to the industry either temporary or permanent as we consider that the. 
industry is already afforded considerable protection by the present revenue, 
duties. 


The Indian Merchants* Chamber, Bombay. 

Letter No, 733, dated the 13th March, 1935. 

I am directed to refer to your letter No. 22 of the 14th January, 1935,, 
and to send to you hereby the replies of my Committee to the general ques¬ 
tionnaire issued by the Board. The questionnaire obviously is intended 
primarily for importers and merchants and, therefore, many of the questions 
are concerned with the details of day-to-day business in woollen materials 
which members of the Chamber interested in the trade have already dealt 
with before the Board. My Committee, therefore, do not propose to deal 
with them. They are, therefore, confining their replies to questions involv¬ 
ing general principles or policies, leaving it to the manufacturers, importers- 
and merchants to supply the detailed information called for under the various 
heads. 

The views of my Committee on the que.stion of principle, viz., grant of 
protection to the Industry were communicated to the Board in their letter 
No. 3075, dated the 19th December, 1934. They wish to reiterate that they 
strongly support the claim of the Industry for protection. 

The principal question, dealing with the policy in regard to protection, is 
question No. 24. They will, therefore, deal with this question first. As they 
observed in their letter refeiTed to above, the woollen industry satisfies the 
conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission for protection. It has the 
natural advantages. My Committee are aware that for the purpose of cer¬ 
tain varieties of better class piecegoods and for knitting wool, etc., Indian 
Wool is not suitable and that, therefore, the industry must continue to import 
raw material for this purpose. This partial dependence on imported wool 
however, cannot, in the opinion of my Committee, provide an argument 
against protection to the industry. On the other hand, it is their belief that 
if the industry is protected, efforts are bound to be made to breed in the 
country a superior quality of sheep and, in fullness of time, it is not improb¬ 
able that the requirements in this regard will be ultimately met from indi¬ 
genous resources. The necessary sup^ies of labour and power are available 
and there is also an expanding hom^ market. From the chequered experi¬ 
ence of the industry during the past few years, it is also certain that with¬ 
out protection the industry is not likely to develop at all, but, on the con¬ 
trary even the existing mills may be completely ruined. 

My Committee are aware that representations have been made to the 
Board from certain quarters to the effect that the Indian woollen industry 
does not fulfil the general conditions for protection. The reference is pos¬ 
sibly to the partial dependence of the industry for supplies of superior clas.s 
of wool on foreign sources. My Committee venture to suggest that that is- 
putting a very narrow interpretation on the general conditions for protec¬ 
tion laid down by the Fiscal Commi^ion. Moreover, as has been pointed 
out above, it is possible that with the assurance of a future for the industry 
ig, the country, efforts may be made to qgjiivate within the country itself the 
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pla® of faw materiate which perforce have now to be imported. My Com'-- 
mittee are confident, however, that the Tariff Board will not conceive the 
conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission in such a narrow spirit and 
would consider the industry as one entitled to claim for protection under the 
fiscal policy adopted by the country. 

It may be pointed out in this- coaneetion that the Government of India 
themselves, in a way, have accepted the claims of the Industry for protec¬ 
tion, when following the Safeguarding of Industries Act, 1933, they included 
increased level of duties on imports of woollen materials in the Tariff Amend¬ 
ing Bill of 1934. My Committee, therefore, feel that they need not deal with 
this aspect of the question in greater detail. 

Question No. 33 .—In a way the woollen industry should be regarded as 
one of national importance. The inten.se cold in certain parts of the country 
makes wool necessary even for the poorest and the orders placed by the Gov¬ 
ernment themselves in respect of their requirements including the Military 
Department would indicate this. This was manifested during the time of 
the last World War. Difficulty in getting adequate supplies of woollen mate¬ 
rials led to the full use of woollen hand*loem products of- the country. As a 
matter of fact the Munitions Board even instituted an enquiry into thei 
possibility of developing the woollen industry in the country. But as my 
Committee are definitely of the opinion that the industry comes within tho 
conditions laid down by the Fiscal Oommission, greater stress need not be 
placed on this aspect of the question. 

Qii,estion No. 25 .—With regard to the first part of this question, viz., the 
form which any protection that may be recommended'to the industry should 
talte, in the opinion of my Committee, the Tariff Board will have during the 
Course of their enquiry, placed before them facts and figures regarding the 
present position, cost of production, prices at which imported goods are 
.selling and various other details from which it should be possible to form a 
basis as to the measure of protection necessary. My Committee can only 
offer a general remark that the proteciioir should be adequate to meet the 
requirements of the situation. 'VVhat that protection should ho and the 
manner of making it available are all details which the Tariff Board them¬ 
selves would bo in a better position to judge. In this connection my Com¬ 
mittee have seen the tariff rates suggested by the manufacturers in their 
joint representation. The Board may very well take the same as the basis, 
and recommend such level of protection as may be justified from the materials 
and information gathered" during the course of the enquiry. As they observ¬ 
ed in their communication of the 19th December, 193'4, the industry should.- 
be enabled firstly to face the foreign competition and secondly to consolidate 
its position. A level of protection adequate for this purpose appears to be 
one which is based on the possibility of returning at least 6 per ce.nt. on the 
present value of the capital sunk in the industry, but my Committee have 
confidence that the Board would make recommendations that would be satis¬ 
factory under the present economic conditions where world changes, exchange 
factors and other causes often interfere on pre-conceived programmes. 

As regards the period for which protection should he available, my Com¬ 
mittee will generally support the claim made' by certain manufacturer.s that 
12 to 16 years would be the minimum period for which protection should be 
assured. Only an assurance of a fairly continuous period" of protection would' 
attract fresh capital in the industry and thereby enable its development. 
My Committee suggest that the application of the manufacturers for a con¬ 
tinuous period of years may be favourably considered unless very valid 
reasons of public policy are put forward against this idea. 

My Committee feel no apprehension that if adequate protection is granted 
against imported yarn the local manufacturers may not be able ultimately to 
supply the necessary yarn requirements of the hosiery and the hand-loom 
industry. The object of the Tariff Board should he to see that as much- 
manufacturing process takes place in the country as possible. Industrie,s 
which are concerned with only one or the other final process, erven if they 
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are hand industries, must necessarily bear the burden, where the main 
policy of the State is to see extended manufacturing activity in the country. 
But until is demonstrated by figures that the capital sunk in the hand- 
loom nnd the hosiery industries is considerable and that the effect of protec¬ 
tive duties on yarn would be felt by them in such a manner that they would 
^ahse the corresponding increase on their output, the course to be taken 
by the Board is very clear. This apprehension merely strengthens the de¬ 
mand for heavy duties on the imports of finished goods including hosieries 
and the benefits of such duties would go correspondingly to the Hosiery and 
the hand-loom industries 


The Marwari Chamber of Commerce, Calctftta. 

Letter dated the Snd April, 1935. 

I am directed by my Committee to submit to you the Answers of this 
Chamber to the Genera] Questionnaire issued by the Tarift Board in con¬ 
nection with the Enquiry into the Protection to the Indian Woollen Mill 
Industry. 


Enclosure. 

Answehs to Generai. Questionnaire issueb by the Tariff Board eegardinp 
Enquiry into Woollen Textide Industry. 

1. The following are some of the important woollen goods imported by 
our members: — 

Blankets, shawls, meltons, serges, woollen yarns, kashmiras and 
felt. 

These are usually imported from Italy, Japan, Germany, Belgium, etc. 
The major proportion of the goods imported comxirise blankets, shawls and 
serges. These constitute as much as 76 per cent, of the total, leaving 25 
per cent, for the rest. 

2. During the last 5 years, the imports of shoddy blankets and woollen 
rugs have shown a definite tendency bo increase; so much so that the 
present figures have nearly doubled. But there has been a decrease in the 
imports of almost all kinds of cotton blankets and shawls. 

3. Endeavour has been made to answer this question in the tabular form 
indicated by the Questionnaire and appended herewith. 

4. The imported goods hear no oomparisou with those manufactured in 
India—particularly so far as blankets and meltons are concerned, in respect 
of their quality, durability, size and' price. There are absolutely no articles 
made in this country, which may be compared with the imported shoddy 
blankets. Hence it can be asserted without fear of contradiction that 
Indian blankets are wholly immune from foreign competition. So far as 
“ melton ” is concerned, it is a quality in itself, that has not been attempted 
by the Indian manufacturers as yet. Serges manufactured in thi,3 country 
have always proved superior to the imported goods by dint of their fine 
texture, strong durability and variety. It is certainly creditable to the 
Indian Millownei’s that such good quality have been produced in such a. 
short time, without any sort of protection. It appears evidently that when 
such high potentiality is present protection is not only unneces.sary but also 
oppressive, 

5. Foreign manufacturers often quote their prices in sterling and give 
exceptional facilities for handling their goods. 

6. Pr ices of Imported goods for distribution to uprcountry markets are 
quoted in Kupoes less Rs. 2-13 per cent, on account of intererst, Be, 1-8 per 
cent. Brokerage, As. 12 per cent, purchasing Brokerage, and 60 days credit. 
Different freights are eh.arged for different places; average freight amounts 
to about lls. 3 per maund. 
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7. It is itieoncoiTaf)ie tliat foTeign manufncturors will ever sell their pro^ 
duets in India at prices below the cost of production. Business is carried 
on for profit and not for charity. Some of the factors that account for the 
competitive prices of foreign manufacturers are iiidustiiul eflleieiicy, modern 
equipments, technical improvement and, above all,, seieulific management,, 
all of which are lacking in Indian inaiinfaeturei-s. Foreign manufacturers 
will always keep abreast of the time and it is futile to catch, them unaware. 

8. We do luit think that given an assiired market the Indian mills will 
ever he able to meet the growing demand in Modern India fur a superior 
or more attractive class of goods, for the simple reason- that the Indian 
iiianufacturers will not try nor care to meet the demand. Other reasons 
are not far to seek. So far as blankets and meltons arc concerned the pos¬ 
sibilities of manufacturing these goods at comparatively competitive prices is 
very remote. Particularly so in the ease of Indian woollen goods. Firstly, 
because the quality of Indian wool is not of o very higli. quality as fully, 
explained in oiir bulletin Dangers of Protection to the Indian Vtoollea 
Mill Industry Secondly, the plants have become antiquatod; and thirdly, 
the labour is very inefficient for the- purpose. 

Kven if an assured market is given to them, therefore, it will occasion 
only ineffieicncy and impecmiity. Tt will also tant.amount to an indirect 
taxation of the masses for the benefit of a fow millowners. 

9. Tt i.s simply ridieulous to suggest tliat imported articles of shoddy 
or of mixed materials are competing with pure woof Indian articles. It is a 
flimsy pretext on the part of Indian manufacturers. Tho intrinsic differ¬ 
ences lictweeii the two products arc as poles asunder. 

10. No. Shoddy made articles have como into vogue in recent time itt 
foreign countries on account of the utilisation of wool waste, rags, and- 
oljier rojecteil materials. It is a preparation in itself in which the far¬ 
sighted textile industry of foreign countries has found prospects, whereas 
the Indian millowncr, habitually Iptluargir, as he is, has been lagging behind. 
He has failed to study tho Indian purse and mentality for the manufacture 
of cheaper products, which can equally obtain market in this country. Tt 
is an index to tho depth of Indian poverty that woriiout clothes thrown 
aw'ay in foreign countries find a ready and wide market for disposal in 
this country. There is no' general liking for superior quality goods in thq 
country as has lioen sufficiently explained above. Consequently, any im¬ 
mediate proposition for protection will only help to deprive the imor people' 
of their winter clothing. It will prove to tie tho last straw on tho camel’s 
back. 

11. As far as we know, no article made of synthetic wool from jute has 
yet been imported into India. 

12. So far as blankets are concerned Japanese and French makes have 
never been imported hitherto, while English makes have never found an 
appreciable scoqjc in this line. French lohis have had their opportunity in 
tho Indian market once, but since the Indian woollen mills have manu- 
lacturod them successfully, they have been totally ignored by the Indiana. 

So far as moltons arc concerned, Italy has the sole hold. Japanese serges 
have promoted their potentiality in the Indian market veritably in the 
course of the last two years. Qualitatively speaking, they have been elbowing 
their way in the face of English goods. 

1.1. While answering in the affirmative to this question, we would like 
to add ilint tho imported cheap woollen goods are more nicely finisliod and 
more evenly woven than the Indian prodnets, thus accounting for tho 
irresistible temptation on the part of the consumers to give preforenoe to the 
former. 

14. It may he stated from our own experience that tho demand has 
recently increased for sbinldy' and mixed cotton rather than for pure woollen 
goods. 

15. The effect of sucoossive, increase of duty in recent yeats lias been 
two-fold. On the one hand, it has helped to increase the prices of woollen 
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goods and on the other to decrease the sales of European goods in particular. 
The import figures of Japanese goods are growing phenomenally because tho 
products of Japan are extremely cheap. 

16, The minimum specific duty of Be. 1-2 per lb,, has adversely affected 
the woollen trade. Since its imposition the prices of the goods have gone 
up very high. The goods, however, which have been adversely affected and 
which bear the specific duty, do not at all compete with Indian manu¬ 
factures. 

17. The most important thing that we can suggest for the improvement 
of Indian wool is the constitution of a Grading Board for the assortment 
and proper grading of the various kinds of wool grown in India according 
to their quality. 

Next comes in equal importance a competent Marketing Board for the 
commodity. Third comes the Besearch Department to devise put improve¬ 
ments of wool. 

We cannot, however, for the sake of this recommend an woollen Tariff 
as it will unnecessarily enhance the prices of that quality of wool which is 
not easily available in India. 

Bettor methods of breeding and feeding as adjuncts to scientific sheep- 
rearing will certainly go a long way towards the improvement of Indian 
wool and would he instrumental in achieving the desired end. 

19. The sorry plight in which the Indian woollen industry finds itself is 
undoubtedly due to the inefficiency and obstinecy of the Managing Agents. 
The entire system needs thorough overhauling. Consider for instance, their 
contract terras, which are unduly oppressive. In order to establish Indian 
industries on sound footing, manufacturers should seek the co-operation and 
advice of experienced businessmen. Unle&s they come in close contact with 
the practical trader on the spot, they cannot prosper. 

20. The marketing methods prevalent in the Indian Woollen Mill Industry 
are the ugliest possible when compared with those obtaining in other parts 
of the Industrial world. We state it from our own experience, with all the 
emphasis at our command, that the arrogance of the manufacturers dwarfs 
the true business policy. A study of their contract forms with the Indentors 
shows how discreditably they try to bind down their customers. The terms 
are onesided and humiliating. To them, it seems, that the trader is a 
beggar who goes a-begging to purchase goods from them and the customer 
a subject to their ruthless commands. This is the prevailing mentality of 
the Indian industrialists, who have made protection a shield to secure their 
whims and caprices. In this, we distinctly recognise the Managing Agents' 
device to solve their financial difficulties by merely depending upon tho 
selling Agents. The Selling Agents, in pushing the standard goods in the 
market, have to deposit large sum of money to reserve to themselves the 
sole selling rights of the goods of the Mills. 

Although, the Managing Agents feign to labour hard for the benefit of 
the mills, only for q, commission of from 4 to 16 per cent., yet their 
remuneration, emoluments, and rates of interest on the amount deposited 
•with the'Mill, all these’ calcnlated together amply testify to the fact that 
it is collective charges combined with the toll of the Managing Agency System 
that brings the dost of production of the Mills to such a high level. It is 
unfortunate that the public have been so grossly misrepresented by interested 
parties regarding the cost of production of the Indian Mills. Their cost of 
production according to their system of accountancy, also, includes distri¬ 
butional charges, such as Managing Agents’ and gelling Agents’ commission. 
The selling Agents’, on their part, have always proved themselves well- 
wishers of their principals. They sell their goods at whatever prices they 
can obtain for it, irrespective of their principal’s profit but mindful only 
of effecting a large volume of business. This mentality has been unerringly 
encouraged by tie millowners themselves, who insist upon their Agents to 
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guarantee a certain amount of sales for their goods. It appears as if the 
millowners attach a conventional sanctity to a higher volume of business, 
higher volume of sales, no matter whether adequate prices are realised or not. 
This has aggravated the situation so surreptitiously on both the sides that 
goods are marketed apparently to the disadvantage of the millowner. These 
are the very calculations, however, which are offered as arguments for 
protection in favour of the industry. The selling Agents, feel themselves 
quite secure in getting their earmarked commission be the cost of goods as 
it may. The typical Selling Agents, sometimes, hold more than a dozen 
agencies of all sorts of manufacturers be they in cotton, wool or silk, 
hosiery or ready made good.s, etc. His only motive is to get his goods 
sold as they are, in the market, through his pet brokers to the traders, 
irrespective of the tastes of the consumers. Cffn it be imagined in ordinary 
cireum.stances that cotton piece-goods broker should be equally conversant 
with woollen and silken goods? But such is the presumption with pgr Selling 
Agents, who have developed a special predilection for their own brokers, 
whose self-suffioie.ncy is unquestionable in any line. The Indian Sales 
Organisation has instituted a regular hierarchy agents. As for instance, 
in the case of the Bombay Woollen Mills we notice at the top the Managing 
Agents, next represented by their Selling Agents, who are, in their turn, 
represented by their guaranteed brokers. Such water-tight compartments 
of middlemen have worsted the condition of the Industry by bringing 
their cost of production very high. What prudent manufacturers in other 
countries save in the form of so many commissions, the Indian Mills, lose. 
Such innovations in the sales organisations have cut at the very root of 
economic prosperity of this country, and if any protection be given to such 
inefficient industry, its effect would be the same as to found a wall on sand. 
The system needs a complete reorganisation and can be mended only if per¬ 
sistent agitation is carried on, 

21. Yes. Certainly the present organisation of the Indian Mill Industry 
is quite inadequate to meet foreign competition. As traders in the line, 
we feel quite confident in impressing our suthorftativo views upon the matter. 
The present marketing methods of the Indian Mills are, pf two kinds; (a) 
directly through the manufacturers’ own salesman; and (b) individually 
through their Selling Agents. But the general procedure among them is that 
they take recourse to the Selling Agency System, which has much to be 
complained of. Both the Systems are equally defective. In the former case, 
the Indian mills only manufacture goods just to please these persons, who 
can place big orders. Thus bona fide traders, who have not a particular 
market for a particular article for a particular quantity are compelled to 
forego the sales of these mills. Furthermore, even if the first difficulty 
be overcome, they have to confront financial difficulties in the form of 
curtailed credit, because the mills would instantaneously draw D/P upon 
the indentor. The second system is all the more vicious. It has more or 
less an inclination towards monopolistic tendency as the Selling Agents are 
insatiably impecunous to fill their own pockets, rather than look to the 
interests of the traders of the millowners. The Selling Agency System is a 
concomitant »f the Managing Agency System and is therefore as defective 
as its leader. The causes that account for the preservation of the latter 
also do account for the former as well. In most eases, the cotton manu¬ 
facturer, who having secured his financial position sits tightly over the 
poor consumers to laugh at his vain cry for just treatment. This has been 
the precedent before the Indian woollen mill industry, which has imitativoly 
adopted the same methods for its sales organisation as the Indian Cotton 
Industry, but which has not been able to secure that shield which helps 
the latter. The consequence has been that it is to-day confronting these 
difficulties in the marketing of its products which have been fortunately 
overcome in the case of its sister industry by protection. 

When, we visualise the, maltreatments that Selling Agent Indentors and 
customers of these Indian Mills hare to undergo it seems nationalism has 
been the oppressive motto for the emotional majority of the Indians. 
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GenerHlly, the MiDownprs enter into contract for tlio sale of their goixis at 
distaJit places from their mills through their Agents and representatives. 
They receive their payment heforo the delivery of the goods mostly witliout 
ascribing any rhymo or reason for variations in their contract terms. The 
Millowner is an arrogant law maker, so to speak, who drafts his own law 
unquestionable by the established law' of the land. The contract form is his 
prerogative, that gives him immunity from aay sort of liability. He can 
give you conta-sized goods. He can deliver you goods long after the tine 
date of delivery. He can forfeit tlve commission of the Agent for failure 
to effect the guaranteed sales. He can deprive you of your legitimate rights 
to ask for damages in cases of breach of contracts hut yon cannot raise a 
single voice of protest against him in any court of law. Tou must ju.st 
reconcile yourself to your lot. 

22. The phenomenal depreciation of the Japanese, Yen has certainly helped 
The abnormal increase in the import of woollen gocsls from Japan. On 
the other hand, tho imports of European goods wore adversely affected since 
Britain went off the Gold Standard. 

23. The claim that the Woollen Industry is a Key Industry is an 
arrogant one. Any one acquainted with even the defination or a key 
industry will be .astonished at this assertion. Far from being a key industry, 
it is not even an important industry in as much aq there is no mention 
of it in tho Indian Industrial Commission Report. 

If any further arguments are needed to prove that the woollen industry 
cannot be a Key Industry, the following may be advanced : — 

(а) Although the actual statistics of wool grown in India arc not avail¬ 
able yet, judging from import and export figures, it can be safely stated 
that the production of this commodity is not considerable eiiongli. 

Tn 19.13, the total value of exports of wool was Rs. 1,23,29,218, while tho 
import figures are Rs. 42,12,188 for wool; Rs. 34,21,988 for yarn, Rs. 1.0,12,602 
for worsted yarn and Rs. 17,96,858 for knitting wool. 

The Home consumption is limited to about 18 mills only, accounting for 
about 5 million lbs., while the total production is estimated to be 7 millions 
only. 

(б) Tho number of persons employed in the woollen mills seem to be 
about 0,000 in 1932 and a few thousands in the bandlooin indiistiy. 

(c) The production of wool is (xmfined only to a few tracts in India,— 
Sind, the Punjab, Rajpiitana, Nepal, and the Terai. Hence the industry 
does not promise to he an All-India one, even in the near future. 

(d) The total capital invested in the woollen industry is only about 
Rs. 125 lakhs so far as the mills are concerned and sundry investment in 
hand-loom industry not worth caleulating. The total investment i.s too 
meagre to deserve the taxation of the w'hole lot of consumers, the eon- 
eideration of whose interests is certeinly of primary importance. 

24. The three formulas enunciated by the Indian Fiscal Cnm7nission as 
being primarily requisite to decide favour.ably tho claim to protection of 
certain industry are not at all fulfilled. 

(a) Tho first enndition to be fulfilled is that the industry should )70sseas 
natural advantages. In the case of the Indian Woollen Mill Industry, it i.s 
our contention that this condition is not fulfilled. Firstly, because Indian 
produces very poor quality wool, hence better quality of piecogoods cannot 
be prepared. In fact “most of India’s w’ools are only suitalile for the 
manufacture of very coarse tweeds, made chiefly by handloom weaver, and 
rough blankets, travelling rugs and carpets”. The second difficulty i.s th.at 
the Indiiin wool is not rightly sorted, houco the sorting operation ha.s become 
very expemsive. Thirdly, India does not produce woollen yarn for fino hosiery 
ami .superior quality piccegoods. It is stated that “ a prosperous Indian 
woollen industry would provide a gi-eat incentive to the produitioii of finer 
wools in India, and add to tlfe wealth of the country ”. Even as it is. 
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India has got to import vast quantities of wool from foreign countries. 
Why has not the wool industry pi-ospered as yet ? What steps did the 
Woollen Mills take to help the wool productionF By religion, custom and 
temparament, however, Indians are averse to any form of animal husbandry 
and as such there is little chance of the development of sheep-rearing and 
wool production. Nor is there any great scope for sheep-farming in India, 
for the tracts devoted to pastoral industry hitherto are being gradually 
diverted towards agriculture. 

(6) The second condition ■ of the Indian .Ifiscal Conamission is^ that the 
industry should be one which without the help of protection is either not 
likely to develop at all, or is not likely to develop as rapidly as is desirable. 

The history of the Indian woollen mill industry reveals the fact that upto 
1929 the industry had been a fairly prosperous condition, when not even the 
i-evenue duty existed. The competition before and at that time came from 
the long-established and highly teohnicalised industries of England, France, 
and Cfermany but even then we do'not find the Indian woollen mill industry 
ever complaining against it. So-evidently it comes to stand that the industry 
is inherently strong enough to prosper without the help of protection. 

The complaint of the Indian woollen mill industry is that they have not 
suffered in the least from the imported woollen pieoegoods but solely fpm 
the Italian shoddy rugs and blankets. This cannot be treated as a griev¬ 
ance against the imported woollen goods. It is not the fault of the export¬ 
ing countries to send out goods that do not compare with the established 
quality. But as is the case with us, wo have been always shifting the burden 
of our inefficiency and laziness on to our neighbours. 

(c) The third condition laid down, by the Indian Fiscal Commission is 
that the industry should be one which will eventually be able to face 
world competition, without protection... . 

Judging, however, from the present circumstances it does not seem feasible 
that India would be able to achieve any thing without protection even after 
sometime. The avaricious policy of-the millowiiers in keeping no reserves, 
their crude and old methods of manufacture, the dilapidated and worn 
machinery, want of research and improvement in the technique, all forbid 
altogether any dispensation of protection by the industry. In fact, protec¬ 
tion has a great enervating effect in the long run. It can be helpful only 
for a short period. 

But even if given protection, the Indian woollen mill industry will not 
be able to achieve, much. It will be seen from the Import figures that in 
1931-32 the imports from Italy was at its lowest. This was due to the high 
current of non-co-operation in India at, that .time. All sorts of foreign 
merchandise were boycotted and frantic efforts were made on all sides to 
replace them by country-made goods. Taking advantage of the situation 
many new industries were started in the country, but what did an old 
industry like the Indian woollen industry do?. Why did they fail to secure 
their foundation when a situation exactlv oh nil fours with tlie protection 
claimed for presented itself ? . . 

26. Indian masses are extremely poor. They cannot afford to buy highly 
priced pure woollen stuff. They prefer cheap mixed goodg, which any how 
shield them from the cold of the winter months. In these circumstances, 
it will be sheer inhumanity to prohibit the import of cheap mixed goods 
from foreign countries by protection and thereby deprive the ill-fed and ill- 
clad ppor Indians of their sparse winter clothings. 

27. Not only that we do not want any long period protection, we would 
not countenance temporary protection even. More so, as in the latter case 
there is very little chance of any new industry being established. In no case 
will the Indian Mill Industry endeavour to adopt itself to the needs of the 
consumers because they do not care to study their taste and convenience. 

28. As we are totally against the granting of protection in any shape or 
form, this question does not arise at all. 
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(o) Woollen Cloths— 




1 







1. Tweeds 


^ ' 

16 to 20 

54" 

0 

4 

6 

0 

3 

6 

2, Blazer Cloth 



14 to 18 

54" 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3. Melton 



16 to 20 

64" 

0 

5 

0 

0 

3 

0 

(6) Serges— 











1. Worsted warp and woollen weft 

; 16 to 20 

64" 

0 

7 

0 

0 

5 

0 

(c) Worsted— 



i 








1. Serges or oootings 



1 8 to 16 

54" 

0 

3 

8 

0 

3 

9 

3. Shawls or Lohis . 

- 

• 

1 32 

I 

108" X 64" 

0 

11 

5 

0 

11 

0 


Nagpur Chamber of Commerce, Nagpur. 

Letter No. 60S 191, dated the 8th May, 1935. 

Bef. - ^WoOLLBN Enqdiry. 

1 have the honour to forward herewith four copies of answers to the Gene¬ 
ral Questionnaire regarding woollen enquiry issued by you. These may be 
placed before the Board for eonsidej’ation. My Qiamber is willing to render 
any other help required of it. 


Enclosure, 

Woollen Enquiry: Answers to the General Questionnaire Submitted by the 
Nagpur Chamber of Commerce, Limited, Nagpur. 

], Some Members of this Chamber deal in all sorts of woollen and worsted 
fabrics and Hosiery goods; and in the past they obtained most of their sup¬ 
plies from the Indian Mills. Recently, owing to the keen competition and 
dumping of Japane.9e and Italian gotils in the Indian markets, they are 
required to purchase imported goods on account of their cheap prices. 

2, Formerly, the members used to deal generally in all sorts of manu¬ 
factures made by the Indian Mills from coarse blankets to fine worsted suit¬ 
ings ; but during the last four or five years the Indian markets are flooded 
with cheap fine goods of assorted qualities from Japan and Rugs, Tweeds, 
Melton, Broad-cloth, Blazer and suitings from Italy. The members had 
therefore to substitute their supplies of Indian goods by imports from Japan 
and Italy. These imported goods are more in demand on account of their 
cheap prices. 

3, As the members of this Chamber are not importing woollen goods from 
other countries, it is not possible to answer the question. But from the 
prices ruling in the market it can be said that the prices of the Japanese and 
Italian Manufactures are 40 to 60 per cent, less than those of corresponding 
Indian products. 

4, The goods manufactured by the Indian Mills are as good in quality or 
in some eases even better than the imports from other countries; but in res¬ 
pect of prices they cannot compete with imported goods, which are sold at 
rock bottom prices. 

5, The members generally purchase their supplies of imported goods by 
payment against documents or demand drafts; and they sell the goods at a 
very low margin of profit. Some times, they suffer losses on account of the 
sudden reductions of prices of Japanese goods; but on Italian goods they get 
some margin of profit, owing to the steady prices. 
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6. The memhers of our Chamber do not directly distribute imports of 
foreign goods. They buy from the importers in Bombay or from the market, 
and supply goods to the retail dealers in the Central Provinces and Berar. 
The usual procedure is to .sell on credit which is mostly personal. Interest 
at 6 per cent. p.a. is charged on outstandings. 

7. The members believe that .some countries are dumping their manufac¬ 
tures in India at prices lower than their cost of production; but definite 
facts to support this statement are not available to us. There are, how¬ 
ever, some delinite factors such as cheap labour, Government subsidies, 
favourable exchange and other facilities to these manufacturers which account 
at least for the low prices oflfered by the Japanese manufacturers. 

8. The answer to the first part is no and to the second part is yes. With 
an adequate protective tariff Indian Manufactures will be able to produce 
practically all the requirements of the country. 

9. Yea, for example, Indian woollen manufactures are at least twice in 
value of the corresponding Italian rugs which are made of mixed materials. 

10. As a matter of fact, foreign countries importing articles of wool 
mixed with shoddy and cotton take advantage of the differential tariffs in 
these varieties. It is therefore essential that this preferential tariff should 
be immediately removed, 

11. The members have no information in the matter. 

12. Generally there is some appreciable distinction; but it cannot be 
exactly stated. 

13. The tendency for purchasing cheaper and foreign goods is not due to 
the lower purchasing power, but on account of the attractive appearance and 
finivsh of the foreign manufactures sold at cheaper rates. 

14. In the last five years there is an increasing demand for woollen 
articles owing to the spread of education and better taste for dress and 
fashion. 

16. The increased tariffs has had no effect whatsoever on the sales and 
prices of Italian and Japanese goods in the market. To cope with the 
extra duties the importing countries have reduced their rates even in a 
greater proportion than the increased duties. 

16. There is no appreciable effect of the minimum duty of Be. 1-2 per lb. 
on the imports from Japan and Italy. Generally speaking, Indian Mills 
manufacture all varieties sold in the markets, hence the increased duty had 
no effect on the imported articles. However the imports from countries, who 
have not abandoned gold standard are affected; but they are negligible. 

17. It is not true to say that Indian wool is suitable only for the manu¬ 
facture of coarse woollen textiles. By experience it has been found that fine 
woollen fabrics are manufactured out of Indian wool. This Chamber is not 
in favour of any import duty on raw wool, for that would have an adverse 
effect on the Indian woollen industry. The Chamber has no inform.ntion on 
the methods of breeding. The Government should appoint an expert to 
conduct the research in this line, and thus help to expand the industry. 

18. The Chamber has no information on this subject. 

19. The Managing xigency system is not advantageous to the Indian 
industries; on the other hand it has adversely affected the Indian woollen 
mills and the textile trade generally. It is necessary to put a stop to this 
method as early as possible. 

20. There is nothing wrong with the present marketing methods. The 
only counteracting factor is the competitive prices ruling the market. 

21. The Chamber is not in a position to answer this question. 

22. There is no appreciable change in exchange; but the countries, who 
have a depreciated currencies, have been able to compete with the Indian 
goods by flooding the market with cheap goods with the result that both th^ 
Indian manufactures and dealers have thereby suffered. 



23. The Chamber , is of opinion that the woollen industry is an industry of 
national importance; and it is essential to protect this industry both fo,i- the 
good of the nation, and for the defence of the country. The importance o.f 
this industry from the point of view of the national defouce realised during 
the great war, when large quantities of woollen clothes were supplied to the 
Indian troops by the Indian Mills. 

24. Yes. 

25. (i) There should be both cul •oalorcni and. specific duties as may be 
doomed suitable for working. 

(ii) Five years in the first instance. 

(iii) The protection should he given in all varieties of goods, in as much 
as, the Indian Mills are in a position to meet the demands of the Indian 
market in all lines. Such protection would in no way hamper the haiid-loom 
and hosiery industries as there is likely to be no competition between the 
band-loom industry and the Mills. 

2(3. It is also equally necessary to afford protection against the Imports 
of woollen goods mixed witVi cotton and other material. The Chamber is of 
Ojiiuioii that woollen textiles mixed with cotton or other inferior materials 
in excess of 10 per cent, should be subjected to the same tariffs as may be 
imiKised on the pure woollen fabrics. 

27. This does not now arise. 


Karachi Chamber of Commerce, Karachi. 

Letter No. dated nil, 

Peotectiok to WoonuEN Textile Industiiy. 

I am directed to acknowledge, with thaiik.s, receipt of your letter No. 22, 
dated the 14th January, 1935, covering a Questionnaire, on the above subject, 
and to send to you herewith tliis Chamber’s replies to the specilie points 
raised therein. 


Enclosure. 

Answers to General Questionnaire issued hy the Tariff Board regarding/ 
Enquiry into. Woollen Textile Industry. 

1. The principal lines imported by Members of this Chamber are: — 
Woollen and worsted Suitings, Costings, Serges, Gaherdine.s, etc., from 
Japan, England, Italy, France, Caecho-Slovakia and Poland. 
Meltons from England and Italy. 

Blazer Cloth and Flannel from Japan, England, Italy, Germany and 
Holland. 

Khaki Costing: Mainly from England and Italy. 

Tweeds: Chiefly from England and small quantities from Germany, 
France and Italy. 

Khaki Flannel from England, Italy. 

Overcoatings; Small quantities mainly from England and Poland. 
Dyed Cashmere Cloth: Plain, from Prance, Germany and Switzerland. 

Embroidered, from Germany and Italy. 

Shoddy and waste wool:.. . 

Meltons from Italy and Poland. 

Khaki Flannel from Italy. 

Overcoatings from Italy and Poland. 
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■yarns: 

Hosiery Yarn (dyed and grey) from Japan, England, Poland, 
Germany, but mainly from England. 

Knitting Yarn (dyed and grey) from England and Japan. 

Blankets and Bugs (Rugs mostly made of shoddy and waste wool) 
chiefly from Italy, 

2. There has been a great increase in the imports of Japanese woollen 
'goods, appreciable decreases in Continental goods and a certain increase in 
■British goods. 

S. As the quality of woollens changes practically every year, no record 
for these is kept of the o.i.f, and wholesale market prices, etc., of the 
imports. 

4. Imported goods are largely different in quality and style from the 
Indian manufactured goods, and these do not seem to compete with Indian 
manufactures. To take the case of rugs for instance, where certain well 
finished imported designs can be had for about Bs. 6-7 each, corresponding 
rugs of Indian manufacture are priced at between Rs. 12 and Rs. 16 each. 
It is doubtful whether the difference can be'bridged by any protective duty. 
Further, if the import of foreign rugs is rectricted by the imposition, of 
■additional duty it would mean that consumers, most of whom are poor, 
’.would be penalised. 

5, Business is usually done on c.i.L basis. 

'6. Up-country importers purchase direct from overseas manufacturers 
or shippers and in their turn sell the goods to . their buyers. The gross 
■commission paid to the importers varies from 2 to 5 per cent., all office 
expenses, cables, brokerage and rebates to the dealers being borne by them. 

7. With the exception of goods from Japan, this Chamber has no reason 
to suppose that the prices at which manufacturers sell for export to India 
are below the cost of production. 

8. In the opinion of this Chamber such a hj'pothesis is far fetched. 

9. Strictly speaking there is no competition between the imported articles 
of shoddy or waste wool and pure wool Indian articles. The articles manu¬ 
factured out of shoddy wool which am replacing certain cheaper pure wool 
article.s are of sufficient weight , and warmth to satisfy tlie requirements, of the 
consumer, and are priced much cheaper than Indian products. 

10. As far as this Chamber is awa-re only mixtures of waste wool and 
shoddy, and of wool and cotton, are being imported. The increased demand 
for such classes of goods in this Chamber’s opinion is due to the decrease in 
the purchasing power combined with a steady improvement in the manu¬ 
facture of these mixtures. 

11. This Chamber has no knowledge of any such imports into India. 

12. There are no recognised differences of quality between Japanese, 
French, Italian, English and other European goods of the same class. 

, 13. The Indian consumer, generally, cannot afford to pay a higher price 
for better stuff, whether foreign or Indian. Consequently he prefers cheaper 
woollen goods. 

14. Yes, there is an increased demand for articles made of wool, parti¬ 
cularly shoddy and mixtures. 

16. The result of the successive increases in duty has been to raise the 
prices and to diminish sales. 

16. The effect of the minimum specific duty of Re. 1-2 per lb. has been 
naturally adversely to affect the goods so taxed. The following imported 
articles which do not compete with Indian goods have been adversely 
affected:—Continental Velours, Suitings, Overcoatings, etc. 

17. This Chamber has no remarks to offer. 

18. This Chamber has already made strong representations to Government 
■with a view to stopping the most reprehensible practice that has sprung 
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up in certain places, especially in the Punjab, of the wholesale slaughtering 
of newly born lambs and goat kids, which is most prejudicial to the raw 
wool trade. 

19. This Chamber does not know. 

20. In the opinion of the Chamber rationalised and improved marketing 
methods would help the Industry to extend sales rather than exceptionally 
high protective Tariffs. 

21. This Chamber cannot make any definite suggestions hut it certainly 
considers that there is a need for rationalisation, 

22. Yes, imports of Continental manufactures have been adversely affected 
consequent upon Britain going off the gold standard. Imports of woollen 
goods from Japan have been helped by exchange factors since 1932. 

23. No, this Chamber is of the opinion that the Indian woollen industry 
cannot be said to be a national industry in the sense that it is essential 
for the purpose of national defence, and is therefore not entitled to any 
consideration for protection irrespective of the general condition laid down 
in the Report of the Fiscal Commission. 

24. In the opinion of this Chamber great doubts exists that the Indian 
woollen industry satisfies the three major conditions mentioned. 

25. If it is considered that protection is necessary for safeguarding the 
industry, then, this Chamber’s replies are; — 

(1) It considers the present tariff walls sufficiently high for the industry 

to thrive; 

(2) The present rate of duty should continue for not more than five 

years; 

(3) All imports from Japan should be regulated by means of a quota 

system as it sees no benefit in any additional duties being 
imposed and such quota to he determined by a reference to 
figures of imports during the last ten years. 

26. In the opinion of this Chamber no protection should he granted 
against foreign goods that do not directly compete with Indian manufac¬ 
tures ^ 

27. This Chamber is not opposed to protection being given to the industry, 
but considers that the existing tariffs are sufficiently high to meet all 
legitimate needs. This Chamber would not object to any proposal to grant 
of temporary protection provided it is of a reasonable measure, taking into 
account the present high tariffs, to enable the industry to adapt itself to the 
changes in tastes of the consumer and styles. 


Wool Textile Delegation from the United Kingdom. 

Replies to Questionnaire on Supplementary Indian Samples sent to Mr. A. H, 
Spink hy the Tariff Board, received, Bombay, S4th April, 1936. 

Question 1 .—Please examine these samples and say whether in your 
opinion any of them compare with the best, or any other class of United 
Kingdom goods in weave, design, and dyeing and finishing. 

Question %.—If they are in your opinion inferior in any of these respects, 
could you price them c.i.f. Bombay as if they were made in Great Britain 
and also give prices of actual bradford articles of the same quality and 
structure. 

Answers to (Questions 1 & 8 ).—^The samples submitted compare more 
favourably with United Kingdom medium qualities than any previously put 
before me, but I do not consider them equal to comparable types of United 
Kingdom cloths. In weave, so far as the small samples show the weave, the 
Tweed qualities and Fancy Worsteds are good but not up to United Kingdom 
standard. In the plain worsteds they are definitely not so; they have the 
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same faults as previous Indian samples submitted to me, i.e,, lack of finish in 
the bulk of the samples, absence of anything approaching newness of designs, 
moat of which are obviously copies of old United Kingdom design; dyeing is 
also inferior to United Kingdom. 

I give separately approximate prices for similar goods made in United 
Kingdom. 

These prices must necessarily be approximate as it is obviously not possible 
to give to-day’s prices for such a large range of samples without analysing 
them properly for which I have not the facilities. 

The prices marked on the Indian samples are obviously “ Cut Length ” 
or “ Suit Length ” prices and wholesale prices would doubtless be at least 
25 per cent, less, hence the marked Indian prices must bo taken on a much 
lower basis when comparing the United Kingdom prices which are given on a 
wholesale c.i.f. basis. 

Question 3. —Have you come across in the Indian Market Indian products 
equal to these samples? Please state to what period your experience applies 
and whether you refer to recent experience of the Indian markets. 

Answer. —I have not come across such Indian productions in the Indian 
Market due to the fact that the basis of price is far too high for the , 
wholesale bazaar trade and, in the “ Fancies ” the designs are quite old, in 
my opinion at least 6 years and some older, 

I am given to understand by an Indian dealer—the largest Woollen and 
Worsted Piecegoods dealer in India that the Cawnporo Mills sell these cloths 
through their several Agents varying in lengths from 31 yds. to say 10 yds. 
to the Swadeshi Stores and not to the wholesale Piecegoods Markets. In 
other words it is a retail business and consequently does not enter into, or 
compete with the bulk selling of either United Kingdom, or other foreign 
markets. The fact remains, however, that so far as structure and quality 
of yarn is concerned they are an advance on anything I have previously 
seen from other Indian mills in the particular styles and it leads one to 
believe that the Cawnpore Woollen Mills at least, have the essentials of 
production of many styles. It would appear on the evidence before me, that 
they will not be competitive for some considerable time with United Kingdom 
productions so far as standard of work is concerned. But as 1 have previous¬ 
ly pointed out the samples are priced in my opinion well above the actual 
bulk selling rate. Compared with Japanese productions the Indian Mills’ 
light weight Worsteds particularly, will require a heavy protective duty to 
come anywhere near equation of the prices marked on the tickets. 

Seport by Mr. A. H. Spinh on Samples submitted (Cawnpore Woollen Mills) 
by the Indian Tariff Board. 

Book No. 1. 

Quality 7.—Is not comparable with U. K. production. It was originally 
a French style and now Japanese, Japanese price Re. 1-2 c.i.f. 

Quality 6 .— This is also not a U. K. production. Mixture khaki shirtings 
are sold m bulk in India by U. K. at approximately lid. per yard c i f 29" 
The Indian quality all-wool, 54", made in U. K. would cost about 3s. c.i.f! 

Quality 55i.—Khaki wool flannel, 54", U. K., 3s. 6d. c.i.f. 

Qualities 3 & 5. —Ho similar U. K. production. 

Quality g.—U, K. 3s, c.i.f. 


Book No. 2. 

Qualities 1 <& 2 .—^White and Coloured Cricketing Flannel, U. K., 3s. lOJ 

1560, 40 & 348,—Trousering Grey Flannel, U. K., 3s. 8d. c.i.f. 

201, 202, 203 & 205.—Suiting Grey Flannel, U. K., 4s, 3d, c.i.f. 
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Boob No, 3, 

Quality 33, etc .—Saxony Suitings (Full Range), IJ. K., 3«. 6d. to 3«. lOA 


Quality 6JtO, etc. —Raicina and Robagh Suitings, U. K.,. 3s. lOd.. to 4*1 
per yard. 

Book No. 8, 

Quality TOl, etc .—Shahama Suiting, U, K., 3iS, lOd. c.i.f. 

Quality 360. —Burma Suiting, U. K.,. 3s. 8d. c.i.f. 

Quality. 830, etc. —Willingdon Suiting, U. K., 3s, 8d. e.i.R 

Book No, 9- 

Quality 1, etc. —Stp. Suiting, U. K., 3s. lid, to 4s. Id, c.i.f. 

Quality 403, efc,—Legialam Suiting, U. K., 3s, 6d. to 3s, 8d. per yard 
c.i.f. 

Quality 170, etc, —Durbari Suiting, XJ. K., 3s, 8d. to 3s, lOd. per yardi 

Book No, 10, 

,^uaiiTy 19, etc. —Tropical Woi'stod, U. K., 3s, 2d. to 3s. 3d. per yard* 

c.i.f. 

Quality 303, etc. —Sirdar Fancy Worsteds-,. TJ. K., 3s. 4d. to 3s. 6d'. per 
yard c.i.f. 

Quality 180, etc. —Sirbind Suiting, U. K,, 3s. 2d, to- 3s. 3d. per yard 
c.i.f. 

Book No. 12. 

Quality 553, etc. —Lalane Suitings, TJ. K,, 3s. 8d, to 3s, lOd, per yard 
c.i.f. 

Quality 555, etc. —Stp. Lalaiie, U. K., 3s. lOd. to 3s. lid. per yard 
c.i.f. 

Quality 557, etc. —Lalino Suiting, TJ, K., 3s. lOd, to 4s. per yard c.i.f« 
Quality 559, etc,-—Lalaji Suiting, as 5S7. 

Book No. 13. 

Quality S.—(Jaberdine White, TJ. K., 3s. lOd. to 4s. per yard c.i.f. 
Quality i. —Gabero White, U. K., 3s. 6d, per yard c.i.f. 

Book No. 15. 

Quality 549. —Serge, TJ. K,, 3s. per yard, c.i.f. (Comparative) Japanea# 
Re. 1-2 per yard c.i.f. This is a very big Jap line. 

Quality 504.—Serge, U. K., 3s. lOd. to 3s, lid, per yard c.i.f. 

Quality 503. —Serge, 4s. per yard, c.i.f. 

Quality 500. —Serge, 3s. 4d. per yard c.i.f. 

Book No. 22. 

Quality 46.—Broadcloth, U. K., 4s. per yard c.i.f. 

Quality 24.—Broadcloth, TT. K., 4s. 9d. per yard, c.i.f. 

Book No. 23. 

Qualities 1 <6 2.—Green Baize, 2s. lOd. to 3s. c.i.f. 

Quality 420,—Broadcloth(?), 3s, 3d. per yard c.i.f. 
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Bombay Woollen and Fancy Cotton Piecegoods Merchants’ 
Association, Bombay. 

Letter dated the 2ith January, 1035. 

We beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter dated the 14tli instant 
enclosing tliorewith a geiiei'al questionnaire issued by the Tariff Board in 
connection with the enquiry into the claims of the Woollen Textile Industry 
for protection and as requested we are. giving you below our replies to the 
said questions. 

1. Melton.s, Flannels, Serges, Blazers, , Fancy Worsteds, Face Cloth. 
From England, Germany, Italy, Poland and Japan. 

2. English Serges, Piece-dye Worsteds and Meltons. 

3. We cannot say because every kind of higher and lower quality of all 
descriptions is imported, 

4. No comparison has been made in Imported goods with Indian goods, 

5. Goods are imported on the terms of c.i.f. c.i, 

G. Foreign goods are sold to up-country buyers and freight and other 
charges are paid by them, 

7. Yes. When we compare the prices of other countries with that of 
Japan we are led to believe that simply to compete with other countries 
Japan is selling goods for export to India at the irrices below the cost of 
production. 

8. We cannot say. 

9. As regards shoddy wool, we are not in agreement with the statement 
under this clause. 

10. Yes. 

11. No. 

12. Yes. The quality, finish and .shades of English made goods are far 
superior to that of other countries. 

13. No. 

14. Yes. 

15. No effect worth mentioning. 

16. No. No effect on foreign goods of any de,scription. 

17. We do not know this subject and hence cannot give our opinion. 

18 & 19. We do not know. 

20 & 21. We have no suggestions to make. 

22. Yes. Due to exchange factor France and Belgium, both these foreign 
producers, cannot sell for e.xport to India. 

23. Yes. Our Indian Wool Industry should be adequately protected. 

24. Yes. 

2,5. (i) The duty should be taken on weight after ascertaining the qualities 
of goods. As on lower qualities, the duty is Re. 1-2 per lb. which should 
be kept as it i.s and for higher qualities, the duty should be increased per lb. 
according to their prices. 

(ii) As long as other foreign countries keep on dumping their goods in 
India. 

(iii) The countries like Japan who sell goods at ridiculously low prices. 
Against such countries the protection should be given in Woollen goods. 

26. Yes. The cloth which contains more than 10 per cent, wool must ba 
taken on the same lines as a pure wool fabric for customs purposes. 

27. No necessity for reply. 
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Lahore Cloth Merchants* Association, Lahore* 

Letter dated the 15th February, 1936. 

1 have the honohf to suhaiit answer to the general questionnaire issuetJ 
by the Tariff Board on the question of protection to the Woollen Industry- 
This should he read along with our memorandum on the subject submitted 
at Lahore. 

General Quesmonnaibe. 

1. Tho members of my Association deal in all types of woollen and worsted 
fabrics and hosiery goods which they obtain as far as possible from Indian- 
mills, but they are compelled to buy goods imported oliielly from Japan owing 
to the low prices which are quoted for these. In the past the members pur¬ 
chased largely from the United Kingdom but, as the Indian mills developed, 
their importations from abroad decreased but during the last four or five 
years they hare had to reduce their purchases from Indian mills owing to the 
severe competition experienced from Japan. 

2. The members were formerly in a position to obtain most of their sup¬ 
plies of woollen goods from coarse blankets to fine worsted suitings from 
Indian mills but chiefly on account of Japanese competition have been forced 
to sell increasing quantities of Japanese goods, 

3. The members of the Association do not maintain detailed statistics but 
estimate that the prices of worsted Japanese fabrics are as much as 50 per 
cent, less than those goods manufactured in Europe, India and the Continent. 

4. As regards quality we consider that the old established Indian mills 
can compete with Japan in quality in all grades of fabrics but not in 
regard to price. 

5. We purchase against documents or demand drafts and endeavour to- 
sell at rates which show a margin of profit. Unfortunately, owing to severe 
Japanese competition it has not been possible for us to m.ake profitable sales 
of Indian, Continental and United Kingdom products, while the frequent 
reduction of Japanese prices have mado trading even in those goods difficult 
and operations have frequently resulted lii a loss to importer and dealer. 

6. This question would best bo answered by one of the importing house* 
situated in the iiorts. My association is an association of retail dealers trad¬ 
ing in Lahore. 

7. We have reason to believe that dumping tactics are adopted by foreign 
producers, i.c., in calculating their export price' they do not sell at a rate 
which covers their full overhead charges and, of course, they do not add 
any percentage of profit. 

We know of no special factors existing to account for the intensive 
Japanese competition although it is common knowledge that Japanese manii- 
faccurers greatly benefit by the depreciated currency and there is no doubt 
that they receive indirect subsidies in regard to freight on the shipment of 
raw material (wool) to Japan and of manufactured goods to India, 

8. The statement referred to is untrue. Most attractive and superior 
woollen, worsted and hosiery prodiicte are manufactured by the Indian 
mills, and the Indian industry if properly protected, should have no diffi¬ 
culty in supplying all that India requires. The development of the industry 
in the country will also he assured and it is obvious that money kept in 
tho country will in itself help to improve the market for a better type of 
fabrics. 

9. Imported Italian rugs compete directly with the Indian goods. It is 
very difficult to state whiit the relative values are likely to be, but we 
should say as between a shoddy rug and a pure wool rug of the same 
quality the pure wool article would be intrinsically worth at least half as 
much again as the shoddy article, 

10. Naturally, importers of mixtures of pure wool, shoddy and cotton,, 
etc., have taken advantage of the loop-hole in the tariff and this shquldi 
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be rectified, as the sale by unseruijulous merchants of shoddy articles is mis¬ 
leading to the customer, to the genuine trader or purchaser and to the Indian 
industry alike. 

11. We have no information on this subject. 

12. Generally speaking, none. 

13. No, at least not during the last two years. There was a considerable 
drop but conditions with regard to low. purchasing power appear to have 
been stabilised. 

14. There is an ever-increasing demand. As the result of the spread of 
education, better quality f.abrics are demanded. 

15. The increased duties had little or no effect on our sales of market 
prices as foreign countries have docreased their rates so as to meet the 
increase in duty. 

16. The minimum specific duty of Re. 1-2 per lb. has not in any way 
affected Japanese imports—in fact they have steadily increased month by 
month. It certainly has some effect in regard to the imports of foreign coun¬ 
tries from those countries which are still on the Gold standard. 

17. This statement is hardly correct as variety of wools are produced in 
India. 

As regards the improvement of Indian wools, this is a vast subject w'hich 
can only be dealt with by experts and in any case it is one on which we are 
unable to advise 

(a) It would appear to us that the obvious thing to do would be to 
ask some one with expert and intimate knowledge of the Woollen industry 
to accept a seat on the Imperial Council Research as he would be able to 
suggest the line of development and indicate the type of wools which are 
actually required by the industry in India. 

(It) We are not in favour of a tax on imports of raw Wool as this would 
handicap Indian industry. 

18. We have no information. 

19. We know nothing of the Managing Agency system but W'ould remark 
that the most-up-to-date and successful mills appear to be those that are 
not rnn under the Managing Agency System. 

20. Wo do not think there is anything wrong with the marketing methods 
at present in force. The difficulty experienced is a question of price and 
no country has been able to produce goods which in any way from the 
price point of view, compare with the Japanese. 

21. We are not in a position to discuss this subject. Rationalization 
does not appear to be the difficulty, but subsidized competition either by 
exchange manipulation or other methods. 

22. We know of no material change except that already referred to which 
has enabled countries with a depreciated currency to flood markets to the 
detriment of the dealer and manufacturer alike. 

23. We certainly regard the Woollen Industry as being an industry of 
national importance and for national defence purposes we are of the opinion 
that it must be adequately protected irrespective of the general conditions 
laid down, for the protection of the industry. We consider there was ample 
proof during the period of the Great War vvhon large quantities of woollen 
goods had to be imported for the use of British and Indian troops in 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, Persia and India of the nece.ssity of such protection. 
We have reason to believe that very large quantities of such goods were 
lost on route owing to submarine warfare and in view of the development 
of new methods of offence difficulties have increased rather than decreased. 

24. Yes. We have explained this in our memorandun submitted at 
Lahore. 

25. (o) Suitable tariff should be fixed so that foreign manufacturers should 
npt he able to underquote Indian mills. 

S 
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(6) The period for which it should be imposed should, tro suggest, bo not 
less thaii ton years in the lirst instance. 

(c) Protection should be given against all types of imported woollen, 
worsted, .union and hosiery goods. The elfect of piotection atforded to the 
hand-loom and hosiery industries should be such us would enable these indus- 
trie.s to increase groatly the present output. 

20. Yes, atiy article couLaiuing over five per cent, cotton should bo 
subject to the same tarill us is imposed on the prire woollen fabric. 

27. Generally, wo think that the figures of imiyorts from Japan during 
the la.st four years indicate the absolute necessity for a protective tarilf 
unless the Indian industry is to bo wdped out but we do not think that any 
tarilf which Government might e{ire to fix would keep out Japan and there.* 
fore wc sugge.st that a quota he fixed on the ba.si.s of imports for the 
years 1D.30 to 1932 plus- a tarilf which will ensure the result aimed at being 
obtained. 


IMhi PiTCegoods* Association, DeUiL 

Letlur No. 1020, dated the 15th Mavch, li)S5. 

With rofeience to your letter No. 22 of the 14th January, 1935, T am 
directed to send you herewith the replies of this Association (with 0 spard 
copies) to the general questionnaire issued hy your Board in conneetioil 
with the oiKjuiry into the claims of the w'ooUen textile industry for pro¬ 
tection. The .sample cuttings referred to in the replies are also sent. 

If necessary, my Association would be willing to send one or more repre¬ 
sentatives to give evidence before the Board, 

Enclosure. 

Delhi Piecegoods, Association. 

'^7i.iweT,i to General Quentionnaire iiisued by the Tariff Board regarding 
'Enquiry into Woollen Textile Industry. 

1. Our members import the following woollen goods from the couhtriee 
shown against each: — 

Woollen and worsted suitings, coverts, coatings, serges, gaberdiiie*, 
etc., of weight (3 to 16 ox., major portion from Japan and rest 
from England, Italy, France, Cxecho-Blovakia; 

Meltons; weight 16 to 24 of.., very small quantities, from Englnnd. 
niaxer cloth and flannel : weight 12 to 20 oz., from Japan, England, 
Italy, Germany and Holland. 

Khaki coating; weight 20 to 32 oz., mainly from England. 

Tweeds: weight 16 to 20 oz., chiefly from England and small quantities 
from Germany, France and Italy. 

Broad cloth: in very small quantities, mainly from Germany and 
Italy. 

Khaki flannel: weight 12 to 18 oz., from England. 

Overcoatings: weight 20 to 32 oz., small quantitie.s, mainly from 
England. 

Dyed Cashmere doth; 

Plain, from France, Germany and Switzerland. 

Embroidered, from Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Austria. 

Shoddy and waste wool; 

Meltons: weight 10 to 24 oz., from Italy and Poland. 

Khaki flannel: weight 12 to IS oz., from Italy, 

Overcoatings: weight 24 to 36 oz., from Italy and Poland. 
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Ytthjs: 

Hosiery yarn (dyed and grey) 2/lOa to 2/64s and d/lOs to S/60s, 
from Japan, England, Poland, Germany. 

Knitting yarn (dyed and Rroy), England and Japan. 

Blankets a lid Bugs (Bugs mostly made of .shoddy and waste wool), 

Italy, England and Japan. 

2. Thtro has Been a vast ihefedse in the imports of Japanese woollen 
go(Kls, a certain inefeasb in British goods; hut lioavy decreases in Conti¬ 
nental imports. 

French and Cfheho-Slovakian woollens have practically been driven otf 
the markefe; 

ImporfJi of meltons have iiiord or less been stationary. 

3. Records arc not maintained of thisf for the reason that fashions and 
qualities of woollens, change practically from year to .year. Certain styles 
supplied by England in one year may be competed for by France the 
next year, then by Italy the following year and perhaps subsequently by 
Japan. Standard brands and well-known uniform qualities as in the cotton 
and rayon trade have hardly any parallel in aoollons. 

4. Imported goods are mostly dilFerent in .stylo and quality and price 
from the Indiati manufactured goods. A vast .rmount of mnnufacture.s of 
shoddy and wool are imported which do not correspond to Indian manu¬ 
factures at all. We enclose cuttings— 

(а) representing shoddy wool Army coating id. per yard c.i.f.c.i, 

wliiiili Works oUt at Re. 1-R c;r-godowu delivery; 

(б) Dliai'iuhl lit Rs. 4-3-0 per yard; and 

(c) Lalimli No. 275> at Rs, 3-13 jier yard. 

Rugs i.s another line of iihports worth considering; where certain eer- 
vicimblo and well finished imported designs can he had for lbs. 0 to Rs. 7 
each, retuil prices, corresponding rugs of Indian manufacture are priced 
at from Us. 15 to Rs. 20 each. Tlio divergence of prices for more or 
loss the same appearance and design is so groat that it is doubtful if it 
can be hroaclicd by any protective duty enough to lend tangible avssistanco 
to Indian manufactures, .ludging from past experience wc can safeb’ say 
that no Indian mill can prodmxs double-face rugs iu comparison with those 
imported froni Italy price for price, weight for weight, appearance for 
appearance. We ore in a position to state that these rugs are bought b;^, 
middle class people and aro very serviceable and last fur years and years. 
If the import of these rugs in particular is restricted by imposing addi- 
tiorrial duty it would mmin sheer pOnali.sal!on of tlie consumers, especially 
during these days of stress and strain, as most of the people using these 
rugs will not hb in a position to go in for Indian made rugs at much 
higher prices. 

5. L'suaily business is done on the basis of c.i.f.c.i. or free Indian harbour 
terms and delivery is made against cash or credit up to DO days. 

6. Imjiorters iu the up-country markets purchase direct from over.sea manu¬ 
facturers or shippers and soli the goods in turn to their buyers cither 
before or after the anivat of the shipments. 

The gross commission paid to the importers varies from 2 to 5 jJcr cent, 
out of wiiich they have to defray all office expenses, cable charges, brokerage 
and rebate.s to tlieir dealers. 

The freight from Bombay to Dollii is; Owners’ Risk, Rs. 2-9-3 and 
Railway Risk, Rs. 3-0-11 per maund and tli.at from Karachi and Calcutta 
to Delhi is nearly the same. While from Delhi to Bombay and Calcutta 
the freight at Owners’ Risk is only Re. 1-8 per maund, and from Cawnpore 
to Calcutta is Re. 1-1 per maund. The object of these variations is simply 
to give facilities to the Indian industa-ies. 
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7. So far as European countries are concerned we have no' reason to 
suppose that the prices at which the manufacturers sell for export to 
India are below the cost of production. But as regards imports from 
Japan, costing calculations based on actual facts seem to fail to explain 
the ridiculously low price and hence there are serious suspicions that 
Japanese goods dumped in this country are sold below actual cost of 
production. 

Excepting goods from Japan, therefore, there does not seem to be any 
facts relating to woollen imports from European countries which are not 
likely to continue indefinitely. 

8. As Indian mills are not laid for the manufacture of superior and 
attractive classes of goods and as there are few facts and circumstances to 
warrant expectations of such strides in enterprise as alone can lead to 
manufacture of styles and classes of goods calculated to compote with the 
goods of British and Continental manufacture we do not think that any 
real question of competition does or could arise as to these classes of goods 
in the near future. And if hy any intensive process of rationalising these 
Indian mills succeed in launching on a successful manufacturing and market¬ 
ing of the superioi' and attractive classes of woollen goods, it would he a 
very long time before the increasing demands would be met by the pro¬ 
ductions of the purely indigenous manufactures. Such a hypothesis is 
according to our view a bit far fetched. 

9. There may be said to be an indirect competition between certain 
classes of pure wool Indian articles and imported articles of shoddy or 
waste wool in the sense that before the advent of the latter consumers 
used to purchase some cheaper quality pure wool goods or mixtures of wool 
and cotton. The shoddy wool articles which are replacing certain cheaper 
pure wool goods are of sufficient v/eight and warmth to satisfy consumers 
for the purposes for which they are purchased and are priced much cheaper 
than Indian products. Strictly speaking therefore there is no competi¬ 
tion as they are really two entirely different classes of goods. 

10. No cloth containing a mixture of pure wool and shoddy wool is 
being imported, to our knowledge. Mixtures of waste wool and shoddy 
are being imported as also of wool and cotton but we do not think there 
has been any improvement in the imports of these due to recent tariff 
changes. We think, however, that due to the decrease of purchasing 
power combined with a steady improvement in the manufacture of these 
mixtures from abroad there is an increased demand for such classes of goods. 

11. To our knowledge no goods made of eynthetic wool from jute have 
been imported to India. 

12. There is no recognised difference of quality between Japanese, French, 
Italian, English and other European goods of the same class. 

13. Generally, preference is given to cheaper woollen goods becanse 
the majority of the Indian consumers cannot afford to pay higher prices 
for better stuff, whether Indian or foreign. Also because in cheaper qualities 
foreign goods are of better finish and style than Indian manufactures. 

14. Yes, there is taking place an increased demand for articles made 
of wool, specially shoddy and mixtures. 

15. The result of the successive increases in dnty has been to raise the 
prices and to diminish the sales particularly of Continental goods. The 
extreme cheapness of Japanese goods have naturally put the figures of 
Japanese imports excessively high so much so that the statistics of the 
last nine months of 1934 show that Japanese imports constitute over half 
the amount of total imports of woollens. 

16. The effect of the minimum specific duty of Re. 1-2 per lb. has 
been naturally to adversely affect the goods so taxed as the prices have 
gone up. Most of such goods bearing the specific duty and which have 
been adversely affected are Continental velours, suitings, overcoatings, etc., 
and these imports do not compete with Indian manufactures. 
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17. We have no opinion to offer. 

18. We are not directly interested in this question but we have been 
informed that slaughter of ewes or lambs is being wantonly and injudi¬ 
ciously resorted to and that these practices are calculated to bring about 
an ultimate prejudice to the raw wool trade in the future and as such 
the matter should certainly receive the earnest attention of the authorities. 

19. We do not know. 

20. Marketing methods are not similar or uniform in this country but 
we think that rationalised and improved marketing methods would help 
the Indian woollen industry to extend gales, and by adjustments and 
adaptations brought about by better methods of marketing than by asking 
for exceptionally high protective, tariffs which recoil on consumers whom 
it tends to antagonise thereby. 

21. That there is need for rationalisation seems to be indisputable but 
wo cannot make any definite suggestions. 

22. Imports of Continental manufactures have been very adversely 
affected as a result of Britain’s going off the gold standard. Imports of 
woollen goods from Japan have been helped by exchange factors since 1932, 

23. No. We are emphatically of the opinion that the Indian woollen 
industry cannot be said to be a national industry in the sense that it is 
essential for the purpose of national defence and is therefore not entitled 
to any consideration for protection irrespective of the general condition 
laid down in the Fiscal Commission’s Report. 

24. We think that there are great doubts as to whether the Indian 
woollen industry satisfies the three major conditions mentioned. 

With regard to (a), to all appearances the industry would .seem to possess 
natural advantages but whether the conditions relating to the supply of 
raw materials as obtained now could be said on careful analysis to amount 
to a definite advantage or as merely pointing to the possibility of advantage 
cannot be decided without close examination. 

(h) If condition (a) can be regarded as having been fulfilled then it is 
feasible that this condition does appertain but then the present rate of 
tariff is most certainly sufficient for the purpose and more protection would! 
defeat the object by temporarily spoon-feeding an industry which is doomed 
to failure, 

(c) The industry certainly shall never be able to face world competition 
if it is in such a state that the present rate of protective tariff requires 
to be enhanced or even continued for long. 

26. If it is considered that protection is necessary for safeguarding the 
industry, then, 

(1) we consider the present tariff walls sufficiently high for the industry 

to thrive; 

(2) the present rate of duty should continue for not more than five 

years; 

(3) all imports from Japan should be regulated by means of a quota 

system as we see no benefit in any additional duties being 
imposed and such quota to be determined by a reference to 
figures of imports during the last ten years. 

26, We are emphatically of the opinion that no protection should be 
granted against foreign goods that do not come into direct competition 
with Indian manufactures such as shoddy and mixtures. 

We consider that 90 per cent, or more of wool in a mixture cloth 
would be sufficient to justify its treatment on the same lines as a pure 
wool fabric for purposes of customs duty. 
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27. VVc arc not opposed to any ronsopable measure of protection being 
given to tlio industry and as rye have stated elsewhere, the present tariffs 
are sufficiently high to meet all reasonable and legitimate needs and 
demands. At all events, it is quite a fair proposition to grant a temporary 
protection provided it is of a reasonable moasuro (and tlio tJi'oscnt rate, as 
).iuiiited out, is sufficiently high for this purpose) to enable tbo industry 
to adapt itself to ehanges in styles and tastes. 

In subniitting the above answers to the Questionnaire the Delhi piece- 
goods Association beg to refer to their memorandum No. 922, dated the 
]7lli November, 1934, addressed to tJio Secretary, Tariff Board, which 
contains many details and explanations of the answers. The As.sociation 
further beg to draw attontion to tho two extremoly outstanding examples 
of lines of imported wool manufactures on which any protetdive duties 
in tho liglit of the objective of tho questionnaire would seem to he uniiece.s- 
sary .and unjustifiable. Such lines are shoddy wool goods and embroidered 
woollen piecegoods. Shoddy wool and embrniderod woollen piccegoods are 
not manufactured in this country at all and as such do not enter into 
competition with the, Indian industry. The Indian industry is not likely 
to suffer or lose by these two imports because consumers who purchase those 
two lines of goods have no suhstirutes or <^ounterparts in Indian manu¬ 
factures which they can or will buy instead. A high duty on these goods, 
therefore, cannot he of any protective nature hut would he tuiilamouiit to 
l)Oiiulising some consumers and preventing others from ijurchasing an article 
of necessity, which is normally of a price within their moans. 

This .4.s.socialion further draws attention to a significant fact that the 
Indian woollen industry pressed no claims or complaints till the influx 
of .lapancse woollen imports began. Imports of British and Coutineiilal 
woollens have been going on for year.s past and have existed all the time 
since the beginning of the Indian woollen industry which has presumably 
not been adversely affected as a consequence thereof. As an immediate 
ante<'.edent to the adverse effect on tbo Indian woollen industry, the Japanese 
woollen imports would seem to he the cau.se of such adverse etfeid. If 
that is so, then a very stringent measure against Japanese woollen imports 
would seem to be necessary. But as no di.scrimiiiatory tariff can te imposed 
qgainst, Japanese imports, and as in fact it is doubtful if the highest possible 
tariff wall would prevent the diunping of Japanese woollen imports as was 
exemplified in the case of imports of Japanese cotton goods into tliis 
country, (juota system wojjld seem imperatively necessary as the only 
possible solution. A significant side is.sue is the fact that Japanese exporters 
arc able to and actu.ally do lower prices of even advance orders for future 
shipments consistently' with the lowest possible market prices. This is never 
done by any other tli^n Japanese exporters as the prices quoted by exporters 
i'anuot be lowered below tho co.sts of production irrespective of whether 
pric-es in a particular market duo to (manses outside tiie control of the 
manufacturers, happen to be lower than the cost of production. 

This Assneiatiqn therefore sqhinits that if it is considered fair and 
fldvi.sable to <!ontinue tho protective tariffs the following adjustments he 
re(S)mmended : — 

(а) that no duties be raised higher than at present, 

(б) that duties on sjicli goods as shoddy and embroidered woollen pie(«- 

goods ho lowered inasmneffi as these goods do not directly 
compete with Tndi.an manufactures while they definitely benefit 
tho vast bulk of consumers who require these goods and demand 
these anil these only, 

(r) that a quota based on a prope.r examination of import figures 
during the last ten years and other relevant factors he fixed 
ou Japanese woollen imports. 
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Manvari Trades* Association, Calcutta. 

Letter dated the I3th May, 1U35. 

We beg to aoknoHlccJge with thanks the receipt of your letter No. 286, 
dated the lOtli ultimo, and the enclosed questionnaire. Wo are sending you 
enclosed seven copies of our short Memorandum on the subject. .;\s we had 
to circulate the questionnaire to onr various members, it naturally took time, 
and we could not reply you qarlier. 


Bnclosure. 

IVtKWHAN’DUK ON THE PIIOTECTION TO -WOOLLEN INDUSCRV SUnMlTTED TO TEE 

Tajiiifv Board bv the Mahwabi Tiudes’ AsaociAiroN, Calcutta. 

The woollen industry of India is only ono of the minor industries of the 
country. There are only 17 mills and the total capital invested in tho 
industry is barely about Rs. 2 crores. ft is not by any means air important, 
much less a key industry of the countr.y. It cannot by any stretch of 
imagination be considered as one of the industries of national iiuportancc. 
Not even those who are clamouring for protection can lay claim that it is 
“ essential for tho purposes of national defence, and as such should, if 
necessary, bo adequately protected, irrespective of the general conditions 
laid down for the protection of indu.stries ”. It is the opinion of this 
Association that the indigenous woollen industry would never become an 
industry of any importance, us the climate of the country precludes tho 
wearing of woollen clothes for Q to 10 months in the year. The Fiscal 
Commission has laid down three conditions for granting iJrotection to any 
industry. The first condition which any industry claiming protection ought 
to satisfy the public is that the industry possesses national advantages by 
way of raw materials necessary for tlic manufacture and an assured market. 
Tho wool produced in this country as is well known is of the coar.scst type. 
Nearly seventy-five per cent, of tlie wool-bearing sheep produce only a kind 
of hair and not wool as it is nndorstood in the woollen industries of 
Australia, Italy, etc. As regards the market it is very limited in India. 
The chances for expansion also are very limited. The majority of people 
require only the coarse woollen Wankets which not only serve them to ward 
off the eold in w'intor but also as “ bed, protmanteau, over-coat or umbrella ”. 
These blankets or “ kumblies ” as they are called iu the Indian vcrn.aculars 
are produced almost entirely' on a cottage industry basis. As these are 
manufactured to meet their local de.mand.s there is no question of competi¬ 
tion from tho imported goods. The second and the third conditions laid 
down by the Fiscal Commission arc that the industry should be one which 
W'ithout the help of protection is cither not likely to develop at all or is 
not likely to develop rapidly as is desirable and that the industry should 
be one -H-liich will eventually face world competition without proloclion. 
When the industry pos.sesstis very little natural advantages and the market 
in India itself is very limited, the other ramsideratioiis nee<l not he taken 
into account. 

It is no doubt true tlmt shoddy made as well as mixed woollen articles 
have been recently pouring into the country. Considering their cheapness, 
the poverty-stricken nature of people who cannot afford to buy costly articles 
and the short Indian winter, there is frothing to be alarmed at their iinporta- 
tinii in largo quantities. 

The haudluom weavers of wool and the -woolleu hosiery industry whieli ia 
lately getting to he well developed, all depend on the imported woollen yarn. 
The existing duty of 35 per cent, nd mUiicm on woollen yarn from foreign 
countries and 25 per cent, ad valareni on that imported from the British 
Fniyiire itself weighs heavily on the woollen hosiery and handloom industry. 
Any further enhancement in the duty is hound to cripple these two indus¬ 
tries, Further, neither of these two .sufifer from any competition with 
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imported goods since the latter differ from the former in varieties as well as 
■qualities. 

The Marwari Trades’ Association therefore concludes that any proteotipn 
granted to the woollen industry would be umvarrantod and iniquitous. The 
result of granting protection would he the raising of prices and the fleecing 
of the millions of poor voiceless consumers. 


Messrs. Jivandas Bhanji & Co., Bombay. 

(1) Letter dated the SSrd January, 1935. 

We beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter dated the 14th instant 
enclosing therewith a general questionnaire issued by the Tariff Board in 
connection with the enquiry into the claim,? of the Woollen Textile Industry 
for protection and as requested we are giving you below our replies to 
the said questions. 

1. Meltons, Flannels, Serges, Blazers, Fancy Worsteds, Face Cloth. 
From England, Germany, Italy, Poland and Japan. 

2. English Serges, Piece-dye Worsteds and Meltons. 

3. We cannot say because every kind of higher and lower quality of all 
descriptions is imported. 

4. No comparison has been made in Imported goods with Indian goods. 

5. Goods are imported on tho terms of o.i.f.c.i. 

C, Foreign goods are sold to up-country buyers and freight and other 
charges are paid by them. 

7. Yes. When we compare the prices of other countries with that of 
Japan we are lead to believe that simply to compete with other countries 
Japan is .selling goods for export to India at the prices below the cost of 
production. 

8. We cannot say. 

9. As regards shoddy wool, we are not in agreement with the statement 
under this danse. 

10. Yes. 

11. No. 

12. Yes. The quality, finish and shades of English made goods are far 
superior to that of other countries. 

13. No. 

14. Yes. 

15. No effect worth mentioning. 

16. No. No effect on foreign goods of any description. 

17. We do not know this subject and hence cannot give cur opinion. 

18 & 19. We do not know. 

20 & 21. We have no suggestions to make. 

22. Yes. Due to exchange factor France and Belgium, both these foreign 
producers, cannot sell for export to India. 

23. Yes. Our Indian Wool Industry should he adequately protected. 

24. Yes. 

25. (i) The duty should be taken on weight after ascertaining the qualities 
of goods. As on lower quality, the duty is Re. 1-2 per lb. which .should 
ho kept as it is and for higher qualities, the duty should be increased 
per lb. according to their prices. 

(ii) As long as other foreign countries keep on dumping their goods in 
India. 

(iii) The countries like Japan who sell goods at ridiculously low prices. 
Against such countries the protection should be given in Woollen goods. 
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26. Yes. The cloth which contains more than 10 per cent, wool must ba 
taken on the same lines as a pure wool fabric for customs purposes. 

27. No necessity for reply. 


(2) Letter dated the 17th April, 1935, from Messrs. Jivandas Bhanji and 

Company, Bombay, 

Further to my written representation to the Board, and supplementing 
my oral evidence, I should like to draw the attention of the Board to the 
necessity of making suitable recommendations which would prevent tbs 
imports of woollen and worsted fonts affecting the. importations of woollen 
and worsteds piecegoods adversely. At the present time, all classes of tents, 
whether they are made of cotton, wool, artificial silk or silk, are subjected 
to a duty of 35 per cent, ad valorem when imported from foreign countries. 
No specific duty is levied on these goods. The definition of the term 
“ Fents ” permits damaged lengths of cloth not exceeding 4 yards to be 
imported as fonts, but ia actual practice, it is extremely difficult for the 
customs authorities to prevent the importation of undamaged piecegoods 
specially cut in small lengths from coming in. In the case of woollen and 
worsted goods, which are usually made in widths of 60" to 66", a 3 yards 
length would provide sufficient material to make a complete suit, and we are 
very much afraid that unless the definition of woollen and worsted fents is 
altered, Japanese shippers will take advantage of the definition and com¬ 
mence to import 3 yards suit lengths on a large scale. 

It is well known in the bazar that at the present time cotton and 

artificial silk fents have been imported from Japan to evade the ordinary 
cotton piecegoods duty and the quota restriction, and in our opinion, the 

Board should take steps to see that any danger to legitimate woollen and 

worsted piecegoods business is avoided. If quotas are recommended by the 
Board, then, woollen fents should be included in the quota. If quotas are 
not recommended by the Board as a means of protecting the indigenous 
Industry, then the definition of woollen and worsted fents should provide 
that nothing but damaged goods can be imported, and that the length of 
any particular piece in any woollen or worsted fent consignment shall not 
exceed li linear yards or alternatively that the area should not exceed 
two yards. 

As regards the rate of duty, we consider it necessary that it should be 
at least equal to that recommended for woollen and worsted piecegoods. 

Similar steps we recommend to prevent importation on large scales of 
ready made coats and overcoats of woollens. 


Messrs. Gorio, Limited, Bombay. 

Letter dated the Sith January, 1035. 

In reply to your letter No. 22 of the 14th January, 1935, and to the 
enclosed questionnaire on Woollen Piecegoods, we beg to submit you the 
following replies: — 

1. Since 30 years our firm is importing Woollen and Shoddy Piecegoods 
from England, Germany, Poland and Italy, Our principal lines are Woollen 
Cashmeres, Suitings, Chester Cloth, Serges, Gabardines, Whip Cord, Blazers, 
Khaki Flannels, Rugs, etc. Our main connections are with Italy, where¬ 
from the bulk of our imports is coming, but .sul^tantial business are also 
dealt by us in English, German and Polish goods. 

2. No particular line of imports has shown any substantial increase during 
the iast 5 years. There has been a decrease in imports during the years of 
the boycott, but lately figures have come up again to the level of the years 
1928-1929-1930. This mostly applies to the goods, made of Shoddy, whereas 
for goods, made of pure Wool, the Japanese competition has lately affected 
most of imports from European Countries. 
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3. Wo have already replied to this question through the Bomhay ChainlKjr 
of Coiiimeroe. 

4. Jinported goods are gonorally superior in quality to goods, produced 
in India. India does not produce line Woollen Goods, nor goods made of 
Shoddy,^ and the comi)ari.soii is, therefore, impossible. In such lines, as 
Coarse Sorge.s, Army Clotli and Coarse Flannels, the imported goods have a 
better iinish tha-n the locullj^ produced goods, the lev’el of prices being about 
tlie .same, taking into consideration the present Duty on such goods. 

•5. The-usual terms of busimiss for Woollen Piecogoods are on e.i.f. basis 
Cash payment, or 30 to fiO days, D/A, or D/P. ’ 

G. The usual procedure for distributing Woollen Goods is the following: — 
Wholesale bazaar dealers arc indenting a certain quantity of a certain 
article, in specified assortment. On arrival of the various lots, the whole¬ 
sale dealer takes delivery and re-sells the goods to Up-Country luiyers, with 
a certain margin of profit, such as the market consents. There are also in 
Bombay some Oommission Agents for Up-Ckiuntry buyers, who are dealing in 
these gpods on commissions not exceeding 3 per cent. Wc may mention here 
that during the last year dealers have sustained heavy los.seg on Woollen 
Uoocjs, which losses are mostly due to the Japanese competition. 

7. We have no reasons to suppose tliat tho prices, at whicJi foreign pro¬ 
ducers are selling to India, are below cost of production. Taking, iiowevcr, 
in consideration the Knropcau basis cost of production, Japanese goods 
have come to the Indian Markets at a much lower basis for similar articles. 
The low prices of Japanese competition were explained in the beginning, 
as the result of heavy purchase.s of raw materials effected by Japan, prioriy 
to the abandonment of the Gold Standard to the Yon. 8ub.sequcntly, such 
reason has ccase<i to cxirt, and novv-a-days Japan still sells at even lower 
pfricos. 

8. We do not think that tho Indian production of Woollen Gcnids can 
cope with the modern Indian demand for such goods. In goods of .superior 
class, Indian industry has to import raw materials from loreign countries, 
and the installations and labour are not sufficient, nor well organized. In 
pur opinion, it will take a very long time, a substantial investment of capitals 
qnd the creation of a skilled labour, before the Indian Woollen liidusiry 
I'an meet tJie demand of the market 

9. Imported articles, such as those known in the market, as Sayas, and 
Check and Coloured Meltons, made of Slindily, cost between l.s. (id. and 
Is. 10(/. per 3'ard, e.i.f. Indian Forts. Indian Coarse Cloths, such us Coarse 
Sergos, or Military Cloth, of approximately of same weight, cost from lbs. 4 
to li.s. 4-8 per y.ard. A good article, m.adc of Shoddy, will last from 3 to 4 
years. The Indian article, m.-ide of ('oarse Wool, will bast tlie maximum 1 
to 6 years. The. poor iudiiin consumer cannot all'ord to buy a <-loth at 
lls. 4 per yard, and the imported Shoddy Good.s are compar.atively cheaper 
and better. TJje same rtniiark applies to Shoddy Rugs, if compared with 
tho locally produced Woollen Rugs. Resides, the imported Rug is much 
softer, more attractive, and has hcmi proved to be very durable and warm. 
Such ini|)orted Rug, made of Shoddy, enjoys to-da,y the decided preference 
of tho Indian consumer. 

10. In our opinion, recent changes in the whole Taiiff have not stimulated 
the imports of Mi.xod Good.s, pure Wool and Shoddy. The increase in tho 
Uem.and of such goods, from Indian consumers, is mostly duo to a dcc.reasod 
buying power for superior goods. 

11. Mo. 

12. There arc no recognised dilTcrenctes hetw'eon Froiicb, Italian. F.tiglish 
and other European Woollen I’iocegoods. Qualities are eomparatively 
similar. For what concerns Japanese Piecegoods, we have hcen reported of 
several complaints, owing to colours not being fast, owing to goods .shrinking 
and owing to lack of durability. 

13. Yes. 
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14. There is a teiicjenuy in the Tudian Public to use more Woolhni Goods 
in their style of dressing, specially from Central and Northern Markets. 
Such tendency accounts for a gradually higher demand tor Woollen and 
Shoddy (Joods. 

16. The recent increases in Duty, since 1931, have caused a corresponding 
incroase in the market price.s. As a cousequenr:e, 'our imports of Woollen 
Piecegoods have steadily decreased, and at present our sales of Kuropeau 
Woollen Piecegoods are iiracticnlly nil. Sin^h enormous decrejise in our 
business is not only duo to the increased Duty hut also to Japanese competi¬ 
tion. Japanese prices are so low that they can still overbridge the Duty 
difference. 

l(i. The effect of the Re. 1-2 Specific Duty has been that several im¬ 
ported Mixed Goods have disappeared from the market. It has adversely 
affected several qualities of Mi.xcd Suiting.^, Mixed Trouserings, Mixed 
Flannels, etc., which arc i)rodaccd on a very low scale by the Local Industry. 

17 & 18. We arc not in a position to reply to this question. 

19. It is a question pf daily topic that the Managing Agencies system is 
generally detrimental to the Local Textile Industry. However, since our 
business are limited to Import and EJxport, wo are not in a position to go 
deep into this question. 

21). We understand from the market that there are several complaints 
about the marketing methods of the Local Woollen Industry; but we are 
not in a position to give details, as we are not in .this business. 

21. In our opinion, the present organization of the Woollen Mill Industry 
is not ada[)tcd to meet foreign competition. On a very limited number of 
looms, whieli are not modern, the Local Industry wants to produce too many 
articles, without specializing in any. Besides, they are lacking skilled labour 
for Woollens. If the few existing Mills would try to specialize only on cer¬ 
tain Standard articles, they could certainly adiicvc better results. 

22. The only material change since 19.'52 in foreign Exchanges, has been 
the depreciation of the Yon, which is one of the reasons explaining tho 
amazingly low prices pf Japan. 

23 & 24. No. 

25. If it is found e.sscntial that the Local Tridustry should be .somehow 
protected, or encouraged, we .suggest tliat a Quota basi.s should be .establislied 
for the import of foreign Woollen and Shoddy Goods, taking as basis the 
imports from various connlrios during the last o fiscal years, ending in 
March, 1934. Such Quota basis to run for a period of, say 5 }’ear8, in 
order to give .a chance to the local pnaluction, for a better organization. 
In our opinion, however, the Local Industry is sulllcient.ly piolecfcd by the 
existing Duty. 

26 & 27. No. 


Messrs. E. Spinner & Co., Bombay. 

Letter dated the 31st January, 1930. 

Wo duly re(«ivod your circular of the 14th January enclosing general 
questionnaire. As, however, most of the questions have been replied to by 
the Chamber of Commerce, of ahicb we arc members, and since we are in 
agreement with the answers given by the Chamber, we only propose now 
to reply hereunder to the questions not answered by the Cliamber. 

1. We send you herewith .samples showing the ))riiieipa1 lines of woollen 
goods imported by us. Tho whole range is made in England. 

2. Fpr all the, goods sampled herewith the tendency of our imports for 
the last 5 years has been to decrease. 

15. We think there is little doubt that the successive inercascs of duties 
since 1931 have been largely responsible for this dc<;rcase in imports. 
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Letter No. 05, dated the ith February, 19S.5, from the Secretary, Tariff 
Hoard, to Messrs. E. Spinner and Company, Bombay. 

With reference to your letter of the Slst January, 1935, I am directed 
to acknowledge receipt of the saraijles of woollen goods forwarded therewith 
and to ask you to bo so good as to supply the Board with the c.i.f. prices 
of the same at an early date. 


(8) Letter dated the 5th February, 19S5, from Messrs. E. Spinner and 

Company, Bombay. 

As requested in your No. 95, dated the 4th February, we send herewith 
a duplicate set of samples with the c.i.f. prices marked thereon in Shillings 
and Pence. 


Enclosure. 

C.i.f. prices of woollen piecegoods per yard received from Messrs. E. Spinner 
and Company, Bombay. 


Number 
of sample 



8. 

d. 

Number 
of sample 



8. 

d. 

1 . 



12 10 

16 . 



3 

1 

2 



6 

7 

17 . 



3 

14 

8 . 



7 

0 

18 . 



3 

1 

4 . 



6 

2 

19 . 



2 

74 

6 . 



7 

4 

20 . 



2 

64 

6 . 



4 

11 

21 . 



3 

11 

7 . 



3 

2} 

22 . 



2 

5 

8 . 



6 

0 

23 . 



1 

7 

9 . 



3 

2 

24 , 



1 

6 

10 . 



3 

2 

25 . 



1 

54 

11 . 



4 

0 

26 . 



10 

5 

12 . 



5 

0 

27 ... 



6 

10 

44 

13 



3 

8 

28 



6 

14 . 



4 

4 

29 . 



6 

7 

15 . 



3 

0 

80 . 



6 

7 


Messrs. Rail! Brothers, Limited, Bombay. 


Letter dated the Mh February, 19S5. 

Indian Wooldsn Industey. 

We send you herewith our replies to the general questionnaire sent us 
with your letter dated the 14th January, 1935. 

Beplies to the General Questionnaire issued by the Tariff Board. 

1. Our principal line of imports is rugs from Italy. Our imports of rugs 
from Italy are 100 per cent, of our business in rugs. 

2. There has been no tendency to increase or decrease in our business 
during the last 5 years. 

' 8 & 4. Information has been given by us to the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce who are incorporating it in their reply to this questionnaire. 

5. The usual terms qf business for imported goods are c.i.f.c.i. cash against 
documents, or with 60 days’ credit. 

6. The usual procedure for distribution of foreign piecegoods to up- 
counWy markets is that im.portant dealers at the ports indent direct through 
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importing firms and in their turn sell to smaller port and up-country dealers. 
,We are not aware of any commissions paid to middlemen. 

The freight to principal up-country markets from Bombay are as under; — 

C/Risk. It/Risk. 

Per Railway maund. 





Rs, A. P. 

Rs. A, p. 

Delhi 

* 


2 9 3 

8 6 11 

Indore 



17 7 

1 15 3 

Ajmer 



1 13 5 

2 7 0 

C'awnpore 



2 4 2 

2 15 3 

Amritsar 

. 

. 

2 14 10 

3 13 3 

have no 

reasons to believe 

that the prices 

at which foreign pro- 


ducers sell for export to India arc below the cost of production nor are wa 
aware of any special factors to account for tho intensive competition from 
foreign countries, which are likely to continue indefinitely. 

8. We are of opinion that Indian production will not be able to meet 
the modern Indian demand for a superior or more attractive class of goods 
owing to lack of skilled labour and suitable raw material. 

9. Information supplied to the Bombay Chamber of Commerce for incor¬ 
poration in their reply. 

10. Yes, but the improved demand is due not solely to the changes in the 
tariff but largely to decreased buying power of the consumer together with 
the improved appearance of mixtures and shoddy cloth imported. 

11. We have no knowledge of imports of articles made wholly or partly 
of synthetic wool. 

12. We are not aware of any recognised difference of quality between 
Japanese, French, Italian, English and other European imports of woollen 
goods. 

15. Yes. 

14. There is a small but steady increase in the demand for articles made 
of wool as the cost of the woollen article has been reduced considerably, and 
Indians are adopting European attire in increasing numbers. 

16. None. 

16. The price of imported pure wool goods has been raised owing to the 
adverse effect of the minimum specific duty on such goods which contain many 
styles that do not compete with Indian manufactured goods. 

17. We have no suggestions to make but we believe that experiments made 
for the improvement of the quality of Indian wools have not been very 
Buccessful! 

18. We have no knowledge on this subject. 

19. This is a question which hff,s been discussed at length in connection 
with the Cotton Textile industry and the Board will no doubt have many 
views before it. 

20. We have no knowledge of the marketing methods in the Woollen 
industry or any suggestions to make, 

21. No. 

22. There has been no material change in the exchange factor excepting 
the depreciation of the yen, 

23 & 24. No. 

25. A quota system based on the imports during the past 10 years might 
be introduced if it is considered necessary to afford some protection for the 
safeguarding of the woollen textile industry. 

26. We are strongly opposed to any protection being given against goods 
of mixed wool and other materials. 

27. Wo are opposed to any protection being given to the local woollen 
industry as the present revenue duties afford it a considerable protection. 
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Messrs. Gnruiiditta Mall Ananat. ram and other Manufacturers 
of Shawals, Chaddars and Dhussas at Jalalpur Jattan. 

Letter datid the 10th Fehrunary^ 1936. 

ANSWBB to THS WoOLIiEN Enquiby by the Tabiff Boaed. 

1-2. Wo, th’e manufacturers of Shawals, Chaddars and Dhussas at Jalalpur 
Jattan die not direct Importers Of any woollen goods front any foreign 
country. But we only bUy the imported woollen yarn mostly from Amritsar. 
The couUti-iOs exporting this yarn to India are Poland, Prance, Belgium, 
Japan, etc. Poland and Belgium were the loading exportdfs Of this yarn 
in Indian market for the last few yfears. But now Japan hasy by dint of 
cheapness, while qhality of goods remaining as good as of other Oxportersj 
has ousted all of them; In these days the imports froiil Japan are not less' 
than 95 per cent, out of total woollen yarn iihports Used in our manufac¬ 
tures. This conquest of Indian market in woollen yarn by Japan is very 
receiit, i.e., only of about three years back when she went off the gold 
standard. Because of cheapness of Japanese goods the demand is rising by 
leaps and bounds. 

3, This question is out of our scope to answer as we are not direct im¬ 
porters of woollen yarn. 

4. The woollen yarn imported from Japan and other countries is of very- 
superior quality wiiicli Indian milk) under the present oireninstances cannot 
make. The yarn they manufacture is of very coarse quality and cannot vie 
with the foreign made yarn. Because of this coarseness and fougHnes.s we 
cannot use it as it brings a bad iiiiish to our goods. MorfipvOr the price of 
Indian made yUrii is cothparatively very high. For eXaiUtile yarn of 32/1 
counts mannfaotufed by Dharitval is very diriyj rough and eoafte and alSo 
very dear while the same manufactured by Japan and other countries is Well 
washed, lustrous and white with its price cheaper than the former. 

5-6. The direct importers of woollen yarn with wholh wo have to deal are 
mostly at Aniritsar. Sbmetimes we buy our goods freim them to be delivered 
at Karachi port and sometimes ready at Amritsar. The comnlission we pay 
to middlemen is usually As, „ per cent. The Railway freight from Amritsar 
to Gujrat is about one rupee per bale of 2J maunds and about six annas a bale 
from Gujrat to Jalalpiif. 

7-8. To the best of oiir knowledge and understanding the prices quoted 
by the foreign exporters are not below their co.st of production. Undoubtedly 
the price of Japanese goods is very low as compared with that of others. 

(а) But this does not mean that Japan is dumping her goods a India. 
The real cause of it is that the general policy of Japan is of “ brisK sale and 
low profits ” while that of others is quite otherwise. The low prices quoted 
by her win Her more ciistohlers oil thfe one hand ihefeasing their dOhiand on 
the other. The result is that low mdrgin of profit gOfes to nlttke their profit 
very high in aggregate. 

(б) Japanese labour is also very cheap as compared With other coifapetCting 
countries like Poland, France and Belgium. 

(c) Since the date Japan has gone off the gold standard she is quoting very 
cheap and thereby making it impossible for FrariCej Poland and other coun¬ 
tries to compete in India. 

(d) The last but not the least factor to determine the cHcapiifess of the 
Japanese goods is their better organiiation^ According to matty reliable 
writers on modern Japan the Japanese industrial organization at present in 
weaving, spinning and other departments of this industry is by far supetior 
to European countries. 

(e) ' The policy of Indian Mills is quite keeping in with that of European 
cbtlntries of caring more fOr profit than for brisk sale. Besides the Indian 
producer is not equipped with the latest labour saving, weaving and spinning 
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appliances and up-to-date machinery. That is why the Indian producer is not 
expected to hold the candle to Japan in quality or in cheapness of all sorts Of 
woollen and other goods under the pr^ent circumstances. Even if there may 
exist ah assured market for superior and more attractive class of woollen 
goods Indian Mills will not be able to supply cheap goods unless and until 
certain revolutionary changes in Indian industrial organization are ushOred 
in. But this is not possible in the near future especially in cases of Woollen 
yarn. It may be possible in case of Hosiery and other articles; 

9-11., In case of Hosiery the foreign imports might be of shoddy or mixed 
matefiais hut the woollen yarn which we use ait Jalalpur Jattah and, which 
is also .widely used by many Indian Hosiery manufactures, is made of pure 
Vvodi. We cannot say ahything afedut foireigh hosiery imports whether they 
are made of pure or impure wool. But ds for wdOllen yarn is concerned We 
Can say that it is manufactured out of pure atid the best wool. 

12-13. There is no markable difference between J'apanese, Polish; Italian, 
ISnglish and Belgian wool yarn provided it is of the same count or class. But 
because the Japanese imports in yarn are comparatively cheaper, Japan 
has successfully usurped the positioh which was held by other countries. 
The woollen yarn produced in, India is of very inferior quality. So it is not 
the low purcliasihg power which debar, the people to buy Indian woollen 
yarn but its inferiority in quality. Had the Indian producers beett able to 
ioahufaoture superipr quality of yam, (woollen) required for out purposes the 
Grovernment might have been justified in offering protection. But wheii they 
are unable to do so under the circumstances it will be absurd on the part of 
Government ifco comply with such request. The Great War offered extreme 
protection to the ipdnstry but the chance passed away unavailed and un- 
heacled by our millowners. They spent their profits in distributing fat 
dividends rather than to spend those sums in the extension of plants, 
Bpecialisatioii in particular products and in equipping themselves against 
the foreign competition. So in order to help them now the Government 
must have a regular scheme in hand drawn up by a committee of experts 
to ‘ be followed by the millowners Strictly so that the other chante afforded 
by the Government may not meet the same fate. 

14. The demand fpr the woollen yarn is daily on increase as a comparison 
since the entry of Japanese woollen yarn in Indian market will obviously 
show. The same fact is revealed when we look to our own individual records 
of the last five or six years-. As for the market of Jalalpur Jattan is 
concerned the sale of the Woollen yarn has been increased manifold. The 
goods that we manufacture such as Sfaawafs, Chaddars and Dhussas are also 
increasing in demahd by leaps and bounds as they are very cheap now as 
compared with the price of a few previous years; The Dhussa which only 
the rich could buy a few years back are now possessed by the middle class also. 
The cheapness of these goods is not the only attraction but their useful¬ 
ness and attractiveness is also a great allurement. 

15 The successive rise in custom duty on the woollen yarn specially of 
Japanese make has not been able to cripple the market demand because 
©very rise in custom duty has been closefy followed by a successive fall id 
price by Japan ultimately bringing ho strain on the purse of the public; 
That is why the demand of the woollen yarn is jumping onward with 
vigorous strides. In spite of all this there have been great fluctuations in 
the market condition which proved detrimental to the earnings of many 
merchants dealing in woollen yarn. 

16. To our mind the effect of Rs. 1-2 minimum specific duty has swelled 
up the demand of the woollen yarn all the more because it has encouraged 
weaving of woollen cloth which in the presence of this duty caii stand the 
foreign competition and ultimately finds good customer. This has to certain 
extent redueed unemployment amongst the ranks of weavers and other classes 
of labourers. This duty has given great impetuous to our industry as well 
at Jalalpur Which was in decadent position prior to its imposition. 
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17. Indian wool is really coafse and needs much refinement as compared 
with the Australian and other foreign w'ools. A tax on the importers of raw 
wool to be spent for improvement and promotion of better breeding and 
feeding of lambs in India is really advisable and is in keeping with the best 
interest of the country. It will be very desirable and welcome step on the 
part of the Government. We cannot make any sugge.stion as to which they 
should be followed for such improvement hut this that certain Australian 
and other good foreign breeds of lambs should be imported here. The same 
is being done by Japan now-a-days to build up the Japanese woollen industry. 
Also the major portion of raw wool is imported from Australia by Japan 
now-a-days. 

18-20. We cannot make any suggestion as to answer these questions as 
they fall out of our sphere of activities. 

21 & 23. The Indian Mills working at present cannot produce superior 
kind of woollen yarn at cheap rate becau.se of the want of the good raw 
materials and up-to-date machinery required for si)inning and ginning. That 
is why the foreign woollen yarn imported does not find any competition here. 
In case of Hosiery and other articles we can hold no reliable opinion. But 
this much we can safely say that much is required to be done to make the 
Indian wool industry potent enough to stand successfully against foreign 
and specially against Japanese goods. And nothing notable can be achieved 
unless Government does not come in for help either by way of subsidies or 
protection. But it will take considerable time and money to re-organize and 
remodel the whole structure to enable it to stand against the redoubtable 
onslaughts of foreign competitors. This should not damp the spirits of 
the Government. It may take long time to set the whole thing in order 
but it must be done as the industry is one of the most important industries 
in India. 

22. Japan since she has gone off of the gold standard is quoting cheap and 
has thereby made impossible for France, Poland and other makers to compete 
in India. 

24. The conditions conducive to the prosperity of this industry in India 
are in no way inferior to those existing in Japan. She imports raw materials 
from Australia. So can India do. Besides she has got her own coarse wool 
too, to manufacture coarse goods. We have got enough of trained labour 
here, and more can be trained if required. Besides all these the home 
market for woollen goods in India is much more extensive than Japan has 
got. So a wide and assured market is there but the only difficulty is the 
re-organization of present conditions. If the Government comes in to help 
'With subsidies or protection the industry can surely be made as prosperous 
as it is in other countries. The industry does satisfy the major , conditions 
which the Fiscal Commission requires for granting protection to Indian 
industries. 

26. An industry in its infant stage must be protected by the Government 
to reach maturity. But protection by heightening the tariff walls will not 
ensure a healthy growth of the industry. The infant remains infant so long 
such protection is there. America is now-a-days feeling the weight of saying. 
Spare the rod and spoil the child is true in human conditions and so it is 
true in industrial conditions as well. The rod of competition must remain in 
the face of industry while the Government should nourish that industry by 
way of granting subsidies. This is the best form of protection as the modern 
economists will say. Thus if the Indian Government want to help the woollen 
industry, that help must emanate through the grant of subsidies to the mills 
working in India and encouraging the public to start new concerns with her 
help. 

The period of help should not he -^ery long, say more than ten years. 
After every three years the progress of the industry must be gauged by the 
committee of the experts, which shonM point out the defects and make sugges¬ 
tions for improvements from time to time and recommend better and cheap 
methods of production and mill organization. Besides it should also see 
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that the producer is also accommodating to the modern tastes of the customers 
and thus try to enhance the genial growth of the industry. Such help should 
be granted to those mills only which produce such goods as are manufactured 
by foreigners and compete with native products successfully. But in case of 
goods which Indian mills cannot manufacture as yet, protection will do no 
good. Our mills and factories which manufacture hosiery, tweeds, blazer, 
cloth, blankets, etc., must share such protection by the Government. As for 
mixed wool goods which India does not manufacture but which compete 
with Indian iiure wool goods, must be highly taxed by the Government. 
But protection in case of superior woollen yarn which is not made here will 
do great harm than help to the country’s commei^pial interests. 

N.B .—In case it is contemplated to levy a specific duty per lb. in weight 
basis of yarns, it is prayed that due consideration be made to levy same on 
merina yarns as distinct from cross fixed yarns because of latter being much 
lower in price than the former. 

27. Answered above. 

26. Out of our scope. 


Messrs. Sankalchand G. Shaha & Co., Bombay. 

Letter dated the 11th February, 1935. 

In reply to your esteemed favour of the 14th ultimo, wo are sending 
you hereunder our replies to the general questionnaire in connection with 
the enquiry into the claims of the Woollen Textile Industry for jirotection. 

1. Our principal lines of imports of woollen goods arc (i) wotsted yarn 
for hosiery, (ii) for weaving, (iii) knitting yarns, from Japan, Poland, 
England and France. As regards the proportions, generally 80 per cent, 
are imported from Japan, 10 per cent, from Poland, 7 per cent, from 
England and 3 per cent, from France, 

2. During the last five years there has been a tendency of increased 
imports of worsted woollen yarns for hosiery, whereas the imports of 
knitting yarns have been reducing. Imports of weaving yarns have remained 
fairly steady. 

3. Please see enclosed List* of prices that we have given. The changes 
in our opinion correspond to the changes in the general wholesale prices 
of all other articles and the.se changes are mostly due to variations in 
prices of raw materials and Exchange fluctuations as well as due to changes 
in Tariff Regulations of several countries. 

4. As compared with Indian yam, the quality imported from England, 
Poland and France is generally superior whereas the quality imported from 
Japan is inferior to some extent. As regards the price, the Duty-paid 
price of similar quality of English, Polish or French articles is roughly 
the same as that of similar yarn spun in India. As regards the price of 
similar Japanese yarn, the Duty-paid price is lower to similar count of 
Indian spun yarn to the extent of about 20 to 26 per cent. Take for example 
2/20s Merino hosiery yarn. The Indian Mills’ selling price for the same is 
about Rs. 2-8 per Ih. The present price of similar article will be roughly 
2s. lOd. from England, Poland and Prance and this will work out to nearly 
Rs. 2-8. From Japan the present quota.tion for Merino quality for 2/208 
hosiery Scoured is Yen 1'97 which works out roughly at Rs, 1-9 per lb. 
c.i.f. and Rs. 2 including Duty. This article is about 20 to 25 per cent, 
cheaper than the Indian made or article imported from other foreign 
countries. It is to be noted however that the Japanese Merino yarn is 
not regarded as a fully good yarn like the Indian or article imported from 
other foreign countries. We have received reliable reports from .several 
consumers that although the Japanese article appears outwardly soft and 


Not enclosed. 


T 
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attractive, the results in hosiery goods are not quite satisfactory and the 
hosiery manufactured from Japanese stuff wears out quickly. 

As regards knitting yarns, the Japanese prices are. cheaper to the extent 
of about 16 per cent. In ease of weaving yarns of finer counts such as 
2/64s and l/64s, etc., the prices of Japanese yarns are much cheaper coru’ 
pared to the prices of other foreign yarm and the prices of Indian articles 
are considerably higher compared with all other foreign articles. 

It will be seen from the above that in finer yarns, the Indian Mills are 
not able to compete at oil whereas in coar.ser yarns up to 24s counts both 
for hosiery and for knitting they are quite able to compete with all foreign 
yarns except Japanese, the prices of which are cheaper to the extent of 
16 per cent, to 26 per cent., hut at the same time the Japanese quality i.s 
regarded as inferior. 

5. The imported goods are sold by us on extensive credits to the con- 
siimers such as Handlooiu Weaving Factories and Hosiery Factories, mostly 
in the North and we have been giving credits in many cases extending from 
60 days to two years. 

6. The usual procedure in case of sales of woollen yarns is to supply the 
goods direct to the consumers such as Hosiery Factories or Handloom 
Weavers. Sometimes, wo supply goods through the dealers or middlemen. 
The freight charges come to one anna and to one anna six pies per lb 
Besides, the consumers have got to pay the Octroi Duty in their respective 
places. Generally when middlemen are employed the commission paid to 
'them is roughly 2 per cent. 

7. So far as our knowledge is concerned, we have no reason whatever 
to suppose that the prices at which foreign producers sell for export to India 
are below their cost of production. There are alsso no special factors existing 
in favour of foreign countries exporting woollen yarns to account for the 
intensive competition. 

8. Yes. We agree with this view that Indian production is unable to 
meet the modern Indian demand for superior or more attractive class of 
yarns such as Fine Merino yarns from counts 3/24s to 2/62s for hosiery 
and even weaving yarns such as 1 / 64s, 2 /64a and others. In our opinion, 
the Indian Mills will not be able to meet the demand for such fine yarns 
in the near future. 

9. 10 & II. We are not concerned with this. 

12. Please refer to our reply against question No. 4. 

13. Yes. 

14. Yes, definitely. In our experience we find th.at during the last 5/6 
years there has been a substantial increa.se in demand for hosiery woollen 
goods both manufactured from hosiery and weaving yarns. This is clearly 
evident from our sales of woollen hosiery yarns as well as weaving yarns 
which have been rapidly increasing during the last six years. 

15. We are of opinion that if the Duty on woollen yarns had not been 
increased to 30 per cent., our sales would have been still much higher 
inasmuch as there, has been a rapid increase in demand for woollen yarns 
since 1929. If the Duty on woollen yarns had not been raised to the present 
level of 30 per cent, naturally demand for imported yarns would have been 
much higher inasmuch as the consumers would have got these yarns 
cheaper. As a result of increase in Duty our hu.sine.ss with Poland, England 
and Fraiifce has been much crippled. 

16. We are not interested. 

17 & 18. Not interested. 

19. Yes. We are inclined to believe that the system has very adversely 
affected the Industry. 

20. The present marketing methods of woollen yarns, in our opinion, 
are not satisfactory. We think that the Mills themselves should open th* 
^ep6ts in the actual consuming centres during the woollen season and 



should approacih the ooasumers by keejiing .suflieiont Salesmen or salon 
Agents. They sliould also study very caret'ully the actual reriuireitients of 
the consumers in, ho.siory, knitting and weaving yaiiis and should cater for 
the .same. 

21. Yes. Befmitely so. 

22. Material changes have taken place since 1932 in Exchange factors 
such as depreciation of Yen, and also depreciation of I’ound Sterling but 
these factors in themselves, in our opinion, have given only partial advantage 
to both these countries to compete with India and not very groat advantage 
as is suppo.sed by soiBO people in the Trade. The reason is that none of 
these two countries have lieen prodiicer.s of wool and they have to import 
Wool from out.sifle countries such as Australia, South Africa and others and 
naturaUy therefore while purchasing the woo! from these countries the 
Exchange i.s against them although while making sales of the manufactured 
goods the Exchange hs definitely in their favour. The Exchange advantage, 
if any, therefore is on the difference between prices of raw material and 
the prices of manufactured goods. 

23 & 24. No. 

25. (i & iii) In our opinion, the protective Duty on imported cloth 
should be increased further. As regards Duty on imported woollen yarns 
of all descriptions, it .should be totally removed altogether or if absolutely 
necessary .should ho not higher than 10 per cent, on all foreign yarns 
instead of 20 per cent, at present on English yarns and 30 per cent. on. 
foreign yarns. We are further inclined to suggest that the 10 per cent. 
Duty on woollen yarns should be applied only to counts up to 24s in singles 
as well as twofolds. In any counts over 24s single as well as twofolds tho 
Duty should bo necessarily removed inasmuch as wo are of opinion that 
the Indian Mills will not ho able to compete in the matter of fine woollen 
yarns even if any amount of Duty is imposed on foreign woollen yarns. On 
the other hand the Duty on yarns would be detrimental to Hanclloom and 
Hosiery Industry in woollen yams which have a great future before them.' 
in case the increa.se in Duty is levied on foreign cloth, it will be beneficial 
both to the Woollen Mills as well as to Handloom and Ilo.uery Industries. 
The Woollen Mills you should be aware are mostly importing Woollen Tops 
and if necessary wo do not mind their importing foreign yarn.s over 2/24s 
counts for preparing fine cloth. 

26. We are not interested. 

27. Please refer to our reply to question No, 25. 


Messrs. Jaigopal Hemtaj, Marwari Bazar, Bombay, Mangaldas 
Kahandas, ChampaguUy, Bombay, and others. 

Letter dated the 11th February, 1035. 

Be WootLEN Industry’s case fob peotection. 

We the undersigned Woollen Goods merchants take this opportunity of 
addressing our views on the Woollen Industry to the TarilF Hoard in the 
form of answor,s to the questionnaire issued to mmchaiits and importers. 
In the event of the Tariff Board wishing to take verbal evidence the first 
three named would be willing to attend any meeting the Board might cal! 
for the purpose. 

1. We are chiefly interested in the import of rugs from Italy, shawls 
from Germany and Japan, and to a minor degree only Woollen piecegoods 
generally from France and Germany. 

2. In )'8oenfc years shawls from Germany have shown a tendency to 
decrease in the quantities imported and these are being replaced by similar 
good.s from Japan, The tendency during the last .year or two has been 
for ,Iap.Tn to increase her shares of the Woollen ti-ado very considerably. 
Impoi'ts of. rugs from Italy have tended to increase during the la.st year or sa, 

T 2 
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3. We have not maintained records of the variation in the c.i.f. prices 
for the items mentioned on the statement but wo can state that the prices 
of rugs have declined during the last few years. Imported good.s in which 
we are not directly interested as importers have also declined in price 
since the commencement of Japanese competition. Changes in price of 
Japanese goods do not appear to correspond with the changes in general 
wholesale prices, during the last year for example rates of some lines have 
been considerably reduced irrespective of the movements in raw material 
prices. 

4. Generally, it is not possible to make direct comparison of imported 
goods with Indian-made goods but in the case of Italian blankets and rugs 
there is no doubt that goods while differing in certain features of quality 
definitely affect the sale of Indian-made goods. Japanese shawls are sorts 
finer than the generality of Indian mill cloths hut we understand that 
Indian mills are in a. position to turn out finer qualities to-day. The prices 
of such Japanese goods are relatively lower than corresponding lines of 
Indian goods. The same remarks apply to Worsted suitings. With reference 
to yarn Japanese worsted yarns for hosiery and weaving, and knitting wool 
compare favourably, we understand, as far as quality is concerned with 
similar Indian mill-made goods but the rates are very much lower in most 
cases. 

6 & 6. Purchases are usually made from importers on c.i.f. or eai-godown 
terms. In some cases payments are made cash against delivery in others 
credits are allowed up to 60 days. Free godown .storage and J per cent, 
discount is granted by importers. Our sales are generally made through 
brokers to whom J per cent, commission is paid. 

7. We are not definitely aware a.s to whether foreign producers sell for 
export to India below their costs of production. In the case of Japan 
however, it is reported that producers have certain rates for home con¬ 
sumption and very much lower rates for exports which might possibly he 
below their costs of production. Furthermore Japan has the assistance of 
a considerable exchange advantage since the depreciation of the Yen. It 
is also possible that Japan is selling to date at below costs of production, 
based on present day rates for raw materials, by virtue of her large pur¬ 
chases of Australian wool made .some 18 months ago, when wool prices 
were considerably lower than to-day. Of these advantages possessed by 
Japan we consider that the exchange advantage is likely to continue for some 
considerable time. 

8. Wo consider that the Indian mills would probably he in a position to 
meet the demand for all classes of goods including many of the superior 
articles at present imported. It might be diflrcult for some of the finer 
class of goods to be tnrnod out by Indian mills, hut as the mills in India 
are producing finer qualities in many cases to-day than years ago, we soo 
no reason why this development should not continue given an assured market. 

9. We regret that wo cannot express in term's of money value the differ¬ 
ence in quality between imported shoddy goods and Indian pure woollen 
goods but shoddy goods are definitely competing indirectly with the more 
durable Indian goods, 

10. We would consider that recent changes in the wool tariff has stimulated 
imports of articles containing a mixture of pure wool and shoddy or cotton. 

11. We are not aware of any articles manufactured either wholly or in 
part of synthetic wool from jute being imported into India. 

12. English goods are generally considered to be superior in quality to 
those of other countries in the same category, it is also generally recognised 
that Jap.Tiiese goods are inferior being less hard-wearing and also not 
possessing tho same degree of fa,stness in colour. We would -consider that 
the purchasing power of the Indian consumer has been maintained if not 
increased during the last 12 months and any preference for cheaper qualities 
of woollen goods cannot be attributed to a decrease in the purchasing power. 
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14. While there has been an increased off-taken of woollen goods over 
la.st year we would not consider that this is necessarily due to any increased 
demand for articles made of wool but more to the general improvement in 
trading conditions which has also affected other industries. 

16. The successive increases in duty sincp 1931 has not in our opinion, 
had the effect of increasing market prices to any great extent probably 
owing to the arrival of Japanese goods in very large quantities at cheap 
jjrices. 

16. The specific duty has reduced the imports of certain types of goods 
notably shawl cloths from France, and Germany. We consider that this 
duty has stimulated imports of mixtures of shoddy goods. We cannot say 
whether it has adversely affected any particular line of foreign goods 
which do not compete with Indian goods. 

17. The Indian fanner may be encouraged to improye the quality of his 
wool if he is aware that he has an increasing market for the consumption 
of his Clip, in the Indian Mills. While it may be possible to improve the 
quality of the wool produced by better methods of breeding, grading and 
marketing this can probably only be done through a central body of control 
as the farmer would not be likely to improve his methods without guidance 
and supervision. We do not consider that the finest sorts of wool can 
be produced in India owing to natural disadvantages. We are therefore 
opposed to any impositiotn of taxes or duties on imports of raw wool. 

18. With a view to improving the breed of sheep producing wool in 
India, we would be in favour of the suppression of ewe destruction. But 
we may point out that the hides and skins industry is also interested in 
this question. 

19. We are not in a position to state whether the Managing Agency 
System has affected the industry adversely. Provided the system is worked 
in the interests of the Mill, we are of the opinion that it is advantageous. 

20. Generally speaking we would not consider that there are any radical 
changes to bo made in the present marketing methods of the industry, which 
do not differ largely from those of foreign countries. 

21. It is prohablo that Indian Mills’ costs of production arc higher than 
would the case if they were working tlie whole of their plant. If the 
Indian Industry can obtain a larger share of such standard ]ine.s os rugs, 
shawls, etc., it is probable that some rationalisation could bo brought about 
by more skilled production. 

22. We have previously referred to thi.s matter in our answer to 
question 7, 

23. We are aware that the Indian woollen industry supplies large 
quantities of manufactured goods for the requirements of the various depart¬ 
ments under Government control and would definitely consider this industry 
to be one of national importance. 

24. The industry itself is in a better position than wo to answer this 
but we would consider that it can satisfy the three major conditions laid 
down by the Fiscal Commission: — 

(а) Natural advantages such as supply of raw materials and labour are 

possessed by the industry, 

(б) We do not think that the industry can develop without the assist¬ 

ance of proiection at the present stage. 

(c) In the event of mills being able to achieve economies in production 
during the period protection may bo afforded, there should he 
no reason why it would not he m a position to meet outside 
competition without protection at a hater date. The present 
position is aggravated to an enormous extent by competition 
from Italy and .Tapan which countries have facilities not avail¬ 
able to the Indian industry such as depreciated currencies, 
Government assistance, etc. 
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25. (1) Protection should be granted by a system of quotas or an incieas© 
jsi duties, or a combination of both. We should suggest that the last system 
would veiy well afford the protection the industry requires while safeguard¬ 
ing the interests of the consumer and being equitable to the importei'. 

(2) Protection should be granted for minimum of five years in the first 
instance. 

(3) The Indian industry is in need of protection from all classes ef 
woollen goods imported into India. 

In answering this question,, we have considered the requirements of the 
haiidlooin industry. The handloom industry has suffered as much from 
foreign comi)etition during recent years as the Indian mill industry and 
would therefore be in a position to benefit from safeguarding daties or 
quotas. The prosperity of the handloonj industry particularly that part of 
it devoted to manufacture of coarse blankets would materially assist the 
Indian farmer producing wool. We are not aware of the exact requirements 
of tho hosiery industry but as thus concerns yarn only in which we are 
not interested we refrain from expressing our opinion. 

26. We consider it proper that protection should be> given against all 
classes of goods of mixed wool and other materials not made in India hut 
indireotly competing with Indian goods. 

27. Wo are not gonerally opposed to protection being given to the industry. 


Messrs. Hazarat & Co., Bombay. 

(1) Letter No. Ij.10510, dated the 6th March, 19S5. 

Wo send you herewith our replies to the general questionnaires of the 
woollen inquiry. 

Our Mr. V. H. Haizarat will aiipear before you to give evidence. We 
reque.st your attention to the fact that Mr, Hazarat is leaving Bombay 
for tlie Far East on the Hth of April and wo therefore request you to 
kindly take his evidence by that time if possible. 

Regarding the prices the same will be sent to you later on. 


Enclosure. 

Rkplies to the cuNEii.ru questionxaihe of the Wool, hen Industry. 

1. Our principal linos of imports of woollen goods ai-e worsted yarn for 
hosiery and weaving and to a small extent knitting yarns. 

(a) Wo imiiort these from Poland,. England and Japan. 

(b) Fi'om Engl.and we import about 6 per cent., from Poland about 20 
per cent, and 75 per cent, from Japan. 

2. During the last five years we have imported both hosiery and weav¬ 
ing yarns in normal quantities. Duringj the last year there was a tendency 
of increase in the purchase of woollen yams on account of the cheap prices 
then prevailing. . 

3. We have records of prices of articles in our line from 1929 to date. 
We sh.all give the prices from our records either at a later opportunity or 
in our oral evidence, 

4. We regard imported goods from England and Poland superior to the 
Indian goods in quality and prices as compared with the quality. As regards 
Japanese yarns they are not as good as the British or Polish article and 
frequently complaints are received from consumer.s but these goods are 
cheaper than Indian, Poland and British goods. The Japanese goods, how¬ 
ever, cannot bo compared with tho Indian goods which could not stand 
any comparison with them either in price or quality. For example Japanese 
2/32 m/ni hosiery worsted yarn of merino quality is obtainable at Re. 1-7 
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per Ib. c.i.f. while the same yarn of British manufacture cannot be obtained 
in anything less than Be. 1-12 per lb. o.i.f-, and Poland goods can be 
obtained at Rs. 2 per lb. o.i.f. 

5. Usually in order to get the lowest possible price we prefer to make 
payment against documents in. the country of origin. All our prices aro 
nett c.i.f. Bombay less per cent., payment in the country of origin. 
Our terms of business with our buyers are cash on arrival of the steamer. 

6. Our usual procedure foi’ distribution of foreign goods is as stated 
above, cash on arrival of the goods. We take indent orders of a large 
size from merchants, consumers, hosiery factories and handloom factories. 
When goods are sold from stock we usually get payments either against 
railway receipt or on the goods reaching destination. We do not pay any 
commissions to middlemen as a rule but sometimes when some business 
is secured through some merchants or brokers we allow a brokerage of J 
per cent, on the selling price, which, however, is in most cases the o.i.f. 
value. The railway freight charges to our principal markets vary from 
d (three) pies to 1 (one) anna per lb. 

7. We have not the slightest reason to suppose that foreign producers 
sell for export below the cost of production. On the contrary we believe 
that producers in Japan are making good profits as can be seen from the 
dividends declared hj' them to their shareholders. Those goods are usually 
bought through Japanese shippers who have also some profit on the 
transaction. 

There are no special factors of which we are aware which would account 
for the competition which is both intensive and extensive. According to 
our knowledge and belief these factors are such as would continue inde¬ 
finitely. The reasons for success of Japanese producers in our opinion arc 
the following : — 

(a) The Japanese have a better knowdedge of buying their raw pro¬ 

ducts at cheaper prices and in largo quantities on syndicate lines. 

(b) Japanese have unrivalled skill in spinning and weaving of these 

yarns. 

(c) The Japanese have a matchless knowledge of mixing and as a 

result they are able to produce their yarns at cheaper pricea 
and of attractive appearance. 

(d) The cost of labour is low in Japan in compai'ison with that in 

most other countries. The standard of living however in 
Japan is in consonance with the wages earned by labourers who 
are highly efficient and imbued with an idea to serve the nation 
efficiently. 

(«) Japan is producing all the necessary machinery and chemicals 
and stores required for the industry. 

(/) There is an appreciable reduction of overhead charges in Japan 
on account of their very low cost of production as the labour 
is very efficient and the operatives frequently run 30 to 60 
looms each. 

8. It may bp to some extent' true that Indian production is able to mpet 
some demand for low class goods. So far as our lines are concerned we 
believe that Indian production is not and wiU not be able to meet with cither 
modern or any other type of demand for reasons which are too well-known. 
'Wo do not think Indian mills will be able to meet this demand in the 
near or di.stant future. Tho whole burden of protective dutie.s, bounties 
and subsidies has to be borne by the general pnblic and particularly the 
poor class of consumers who hardly or rarely are sufficiently articulate to 
place their grievances before the Government or the Board. 

9. 10 & 11. We aro not concerned with these questions. 

12. So far as worsted hosiery, weaving and knitting yarns are concerned 
there are no recognized diSerences of quality between French, Poland ajid 
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British goods. The Japanese goods are however rightly considered in¬ 
ferior to any of the other countries mentioned herein. 

13. The preference referred to in this question is to a small extent duo 
to decreased purchasing power of India. It is also attributable to the 
Bimpler standard of life that has come into vogue of late on account of 
the ideas of simplicity and plain living imbibed by the general public 
after the N. C. 0. movement. It is no longer considered bad from to dres.s 
simply and in cheap garments and even to attend legislative assembly and 
councils so dressed. The crux of the problem lies in the fact that Japan 
h.as taught the producers of European countries that they can no longer 
secure business on a high standard of profit. European and other pro¬ 
ducers have to compete with Japanese goods which are produced cheaply 
and efficiently and they are satisfied by a reasonable as well as a fair margin 
of profit. The producers of other countries have therefore learnt also to 
rest satisfied by a smaller margin of profit. Even a lay man without any 
underst,a!iding or knowledge of technicalities of business can be sure of 
these facts by consideration of prices of articles like artificial silk yarns, 
dyestuffs and chemicals, all of which were sold at very high prices before 
the advent of' Japan in the field of competition. If therefore the consumers 
get cheap priced articles of good quality they will give preference to it. 
It is not proper to draw any other conclusions than the above from these 
preferences. 

14. There is not according to our view any noticeable increase in demand 
for articles made of wool. If there is an increase it would not go in well 
with the theory of decreased purchasing power. 

15. The successive increase of duty in our lines since 1931 have succeeded 
in crippling merchants and businessmen connected with woollen yarns and 
import trade in general. It is no longer possible to buy these goods in 
considerable quantities from Poland, France or England. The greatest 
blow, however, is to the handloom weavers and the small hosiery factories 
who find it difficult if not wholly impossible to get their requirements at 
anything like reasonable prices from the Indian mills—who are their com¬ 
petitors in addition. The consequence is that these factories have to change 
their manufacture from fine woollens to rough qualities and the result is 
that they have lost some of their important trade. 

10. We are not concerned with this question. 

17. We arc not in a position to reply to thi.s question adequately. All 
that we can say is that these experiments will have some value only if the 
Indian woollen mills decide not to buy any foreign wool tops which they 
are buying at present. They have also to buy their textile stores and 
chemicals from foreign countries. A tax on imported raw wool will cer¬ 
tainly help the producers here, 

18. Our answer is in the negative. 

19. Our reply i.s in the affirmative. The managing agency system in the 
woollen mill industry is of the same type as the cotton industry and has 
the same handicaps and evils as in that industry. The interest charges 
which the mills have to pay, the heavy cost of production, high salaries 
and inefficient management coupled with inefficient buying of materials and 
selling of goods and also the incapacity to make any changes in the machinery 
and to install up-to-date machinery when so required are some of the evils 
of the present managing agency system prevalent in India. 

20. Our answer is in the negative. 

21. Our reply is in the affirmative. If the mills make efforts to specialise 
in fine typos of woollen goods they may for some time be able to meet 
with foreign competition. They can however do this only by buying foreign 
yarns for which there should be a reduction in customs duty. At present 
it appears impossible that they can ever compete with foreign products 
even if full blooded protection is given to them. The difference in price 
of some barometer yarns is as high as 100 per cent. 
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22. The question refers to the depreciation of Japanese Yens. This is 
to some extent true but it should also be taken into consideration that 
Japan has to buy her raw products from Australia and other countries 
and therefore the advantage of a depreciated currency cannot be uniformly 
beneficial to her. There are also several other factors which are responsible 
for success of Japan as stated above. The depreciation of Yen currency 
i* not even chiefly responsible for success. England although off gold is 
not able to supply our lines at prices as competitive as those of Poland 
or France which are on gold. In these circumstances we do not believe 
that Yen depreciation can be considered as a material factor in Japan’s 
success. 

23. Our reply is in the negative. The burden of giving protection to 
the industry on this ground is not justifiable. The consumer will have 
to bear the burden permanently as it will take a long time for the industry 
to stand on her own legs. The present protection is more than necessary 
and still the industry is unable to show any signs of rejuvenation. The 
evils of the industry are inherent and cannot be remedied by protection. 
Some of the mills are so heavily overwhelmed by debentures and other debts 
that they will probably never be able to show any progress. Our opinion is 
that if a new mill is started with up-to-date and latest type of machinery 
and is run in a proper and particularly in an honest manner Under experts 
and technical men imported from foreign countries it will show a very 
good result with very much less proteetion than accorded to the industry 
at present. The idea of the industry being able to help the country in 
times of war is very patriotic indeed but it can be countenanced only if the 
mills are stopped, from profiteering in such times and if they are sure of 
getting their raw materials, machinery parts, stores and chemicals from 
the country. 

24. Our answer again is in the negative, for reasons please refer to 
our I’eply to question No. 23. The industry does not possess natural ad¬ 
vantages as England and Europe do. It is not useful in times of emer¬ 
gency as it has to buy all the raw materials, etc., from foreign countries. 
It is also our belief that the industry will not be able to stand on her 
own legs for a long time to come. 

25. In our opinion the protection should be reduced—especially yarn should 
he exempt from any protective duty—because the poor class of people who 
are engaged in cottage industry, handloom weaving and small factories 
which are innumerable and which are engaged in weaving and manufac¬ 
turing cloth from imported cheap foreign yarn will be hard hit if the 
present unreasonable, abnormal and very high protective duties are not 
removed or reduced. If the customs duty is increased on yarns for hosiery 
and weaving it will be like the last straw on the camel’s back and almost 
all the factories and handloom trade will come to a stop. The advantage 
thus gained will go only to a few capitalistic mills and even then they 
will not attain at any stage such position as would make it feasible to 
remove protection so long as the industry is run on present lines. If 
however the Board decides to give protection to the mills such duty should 
be imposed upon imported manufactured cloth only so that the handloom 
and hosiery factories may get an advantage and be able to carry on their 
business and work. The period in any case should be as short as possible 
otherwise the mills will not have any incentive to put their houses in 
order. At ail events they owe it to the public that they should take steps 
to see that the burden of protective taxes does not continue to fall on the 
consumers for a long time. We therefore believe that the period should 
be fixed for only one or two years at the most after which the question 
should be reconsidered in the light of the then circumstances and of the 
steps taken by the mills to justify their present request for protection. 
If the protection must be given it should be on imported cloth only as 
stated above and not in case of yarns which are of utmost necessity for 
handloom weavers and factories. 

26. We are not in a position to reply to this question. 
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27. Our reply is that it is the industry alone which should be wide 
awake and progressive enough to adapt themselves to the changes referred 
to. At ijresent the disparity in prices of Indian made yarns and foreign 
yarns is so great that even with a much higher protection they will not 
bo able to make profits or to compete with foreign products. 


(2) C.i.j. prices of yarns handed in b-ff Mr. Hazarat, Bombay. 


(1) c.i.f. PRICES IN PoUNU STERmNa OE PoEAND YARNS IN llAROME'l'ER COUN'r 

2/20 HOSIERY. 



Date, 





Kough or 
common 
cross-bred 
quality. 

Fine cross¬ 
bred quality. 

Merino 

quality. 

22n(J November, 192^ 






Pence. 

30 

Pence. 

38 

Pence. 

42 

2l8t February, 1930 






24 

82}. 

30} 

11th April, 1930 . 






23 



19th June, 193o . 






24 



11th September, 1930 






25i- 



lat October* 1930 . 






23 



29th November, 1930 






20 

24^ 

2»} 

9th December, 1930 






IS 

23} 

37} 

17tli December, 1930 






18 

23 

27 

9th January, 1931 






17 

22i 

2S} 

4th February, 1931 






17 

22i 

26^ 

14th February, 1931 






17i 

28} 

87} 

8th April, 19S1 . 






20 

26} 

31 

Bth May, 1981 






10^ 

25 

29 

2Bth Jane, 1931 . 






17 

22i 

26 

1st July. 1931 

16th Septemher, 1931 






17i 

174 

23^ 

22} 

28. 

m 

28th January, 1932 






24 

33 

37 

30th October, 1931 






22 

30 

34 

19th January, 1982 






25 

32 

36 

10th February, 1982 






25i 

32 

37 

30th March, 1932 . 






22 

30} 

35 

18th April, 1932 . 






18i 

SO 

34 

20th May, 1032 . 






18} 

29i 

34 

2nd August, 1932 , 






18 

28 

33 

eth October, 1932 






22} 

30} 

35 

27th December, 1933 






18 

29 

34 

8rd March, 1983 . 






IS 

29 

34 

15th March, 1933 . 






18 

29 

34 

glt-h August, 1933 






19} 

30} 

34} 

Both January, 1934 






28 

42 

46 
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.Bate. 

Hough or 
wm moil 
oross-hrwl 
quality. 

Fine cross¬ 
bred quality. 

IW.orino 

quality. 





Pence. 

Ponce. 

Penee. 

8th Mareli, 1U34 . 




£1 

40 

44 

2Ut March, 1084 . 




19 

39 

43 

14th August, 1934 




17 

301 

.'t 5 

I3th September, 1934 , 




18 

31 

34 J 

10th Boeember, 1934 




17i 

29i 

331 

iSth January, 1935 




19 

31 

b5 

1st 1935 




19 

sii 



( 2 ) C.i.f. PEicEs IN PousTD Stkrunc OS Poland yarns in barometer count 

,2/64 WEAVING, 


Date. 

30th September 1929 
14th November 1929 
30th .Tauuary 1930 
21st February 1930 
11th April 1930 , 

17th June 1930 
29tli July 1930 
11th September 1930 
1st October 1930 
21st November 1930 
9th December 1930 
17th December 1930 
21st January 1931 
10th March 1931 . 
8th April 1931 . 

Kith April 1931 
15th September 1931 


Price. 

Pence. 

Date. 

Price. 

Pence, 

49i 

28th January 1932 

39 

50 

10th February 1932 . 

39i 

451 

21st Marcl] 1932 

39i 

42 

5th April 1932 

39 ■ 

41 

20th May 1932 

3Si 

m 

2n<l August 1932 

• 34^ 

43 

26th August 1932 

S6i 

41i 

27th December 1932 . 

88 

40 

3rd March 1933 

38i 

37 J 

9th May 1933 . 

34 

36 

nth May 1933 

■ 34i 

35 

24th August 1933 

41 

34i 

30th January 1934 

. 52i 

36 

14th August 1934 

40 

40 

13th September 1934 . 

41i 

40i 

10th December 1934 . 

39 

30i 

28th December 1934 . 

38i 


( 3 ) C.i.f. PRICES OP Japanese barometer count 2/20 hosiery in merino 
QUALITY IN Japanese Yen ourbenoy. 


The prices are given 

in Sens (100 Sens = 1 Yen) and for the 

purpose of 

calculating the prices in 

llupees 1 Sen may he taken as equivalent to li iiies. 

The prices are per lb. 




Date. - 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 


Sens. 


Sens, 

28th January 1932 

130 

30th July 1932 . 

106 

4 th February 1932 

144 

15th August 1932 

108 

17th February 1932 

146 

16th September 1932 . 

130 

3rd June 1932 

110 

19th November 1932 . 

180 

2nd July 1932 

105 

20th September 1932 . 

150 

6th July 1932 

107 

14th December 1932 . 

180 
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Date. Price. Date. Pric*,, 

Sens. Sons. 

14th March 1933 ... 158 25th November 1933 . . 211 

14th April 1933 . . . 155 3rd Deceinbor 1933 . . 201 

28th April 1933 . . . 149 9th December 1933 . . 207 

13th May 1933 . . . 154 11th January 1934 . . 237 

17th May 1933 ... 153 17th February 1934 . . 252 

26th May 1933 . . . 160 13th July 1934 ... 248 

29th May 1933 . . . 157 12th September 1934 . . 201 

31st May 1933 ... 165 13th September 1934 . . 196 

30th June 1933 ... 184 14th September 1934 . . 194 

2Cth August 1933 . . . 201 1st October 1934 . . 187 

loth September 1933 . . 226 2nd. November 1934 . . 164 

22nd September 1933 . . 225 5th November 1934 . . 154 

30tli September 1953 . . 219 28th December 1934 . , 170 

7th October 1983 ... 218 12th January 1935 . . 178 

14th October 1933 ... 217 16th January 1935 . . 174 

21st October 1933 . , . 220 29th January 1935 . . 17G 

28th October 1933 . . . 215 26th January 1935 . . 168 

4th November 1933 , . 215 26th February 1935 . . 171 

10th November 1933 . . 211 5th March 1935 . . . 105 

18th November 1933 . . 207 


(4) C.i.f. Bombay pkicbb fob 2/64 weavino Jap.anesb yarn in Japanese 
I currency. 


Date. 



Price. 

Date. 

Price. 




Sens. 


Sens. 

30th July 1932 . 



145 

28th April 1933 . 

220 

20Lh September 1932 



226 

10th May 1933 . 

2X8 

14th December 1032 



313 

11th May 19a3 . 

216 

11th January 1933 
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14th May 1933 . 

230 

13th January 1933 



280 

2nd June 1933 . 

255 

24th January 1933 



260 

6th .June 1933 . 

272 

27th February 1933 



224 

24th June 1933 . 

264 

14th March 1933 . 



234 

7th October 1933 

307 

22nd March 1933 . 



237 

14th December 1933 . 

278 

8th March 1934 . 



287 

20th November 1934 . 

221 

15th May 1934 



271 

11th December 1934 . 

208 

7th July 1934 
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18th December 1934 . 

211 

12th July 1934 



262 

30th January 1935 . 

216 

16th July 1934 



255 

14th February 1935 . 

223 

1st August 1934 . 



241 

26th February 1935 , 

222 

9tli October 1934 . 



228 

6th March 1935 . 

214 

6th November 1934 



211 




(3) Letter No. 207, dated the. 15th. March, 19S5, from the Tariff Board, to 
Messrs. Ilazarai and Company, Bombay. 

During the course of the oral evidence given by Mr. V, H. Hazarat 
before the Tarifi Board yesterday Mr. Haaarat promised to send samples 
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of British yarns as required by the Board. I am therefore directed to 
request you to supply samples as follows; — 

(1) Briiisk knitting yams .—Any one of the counts between 4/7s to 

4/13s, both cross-bred and merino qualities. 

(2) British hosiery yarns. —Cross-breds—any counts available between 

2/12s to 2/28s. 

(3) British weaving yarns. —Cross-breds—any counts available between 

2/20s to 2/36s. 

(4) British hosiery yarns. —Merino—any counts available between 2/16s 

-to 2/52s. 

(5) British hosiery yarns. —Merino—any counts available between 2/48s 

to 2/78s. 

The respective prices of the samples may also be stated. Where two-folds 
counts are not available, kindly supply samples of single yarn with their 
prices. 


(4) Letter No. I.jlOGlS, dated the 25th March, 1935, from. Messrs. Haxarat 

and Company. 

In reply to your letter No. 207 of the 15th instant wo send you herewith 
samples and prices as desired:—■ 

<1) British knitting yarn 4/l4s dyed knitting scoured, ref. No. 9754, 
24d. per lb. 

(2) British knitting yarn 4/12s, ref. No. 8063, 21d. per lb. 

(3) British knitting yarn 4/13s, ref. No. 1888, 27d. per lb. 

This disposes off item No. 1 in your letter. 

Against item No. 2 of your letter we send you a sample of— 

(4) 2/20s British hosiery yarn cross-bred, ref. 3551 of which the price 

is 25id. per lb. 

and against item No. 4 British hosiery yarn merino we are sending a 
sample of— 

(5) 2/26s, ref. XC for which the price is 32d. 

Again.st item No. 3 of your letter British weaving yarn cross-bred we 
send you a sample of— 

(6) 2/32s bearing ref. 306 for which the price is 22(7,. per lb. 

Finally against item No, 5 of your letter, British hosiery yarn merino 

we are sending yon a sample of— 

(7) 2/62s, ref. VTG for which the price is 48(7. per lb. 

All the prices quoted above are recent prices at which busine.ss is possible 
and they are c.i.f.c.i. Bombay less 2J per cent, that is to say we get an 
additional rebate of 1 per cent, over the above 2J per cent, by way of 60 
days’ rebate of interest. In practice therefore the prices could be understood 
as c.i.f. Bombay less 3i per cent. 


Societa Commissionaria Di Esportazione Late Societa Commission- 
aria Orientale, Amritsar and Bombay. 

Letter dated the 13th March, 19S5. 

Enquiey hegarding WooiiEN Industry. 

In reply to the Questionnaires issued by the Tariff Board in connec¬ 
tion to its enquiry into the Woollen Industry, we beg to .state as follows: —• 
1. Travelling Bugs, blankets, Meltons, Blazers, Khaki and Grey Flannels, 
Serges, Suitings, Gabardines, etc., chiefly from Italy. 
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5J. No line has shown an inca'»ase during the last 5 years. 'Whereas 
imports of travelling rugs ■ have remained stationary, those of meltons, 
blankets, flannels and serges have shown a decline. 

lunports of pure wool gootls have entirely disappeared owing to the 
prohibitive duties already in force and to tho Japanese competition. 

3. None of the articles at present ini])orted from Italy are comparable 
with the Indian products which are cither of a totally different class or 
not, manufactured at all. 

4. See subject 3. 

6. C.i.f.c-i. basis at 30/60 days D/P or I)/A—or eoj-godown port of 
landing inclusive of duty. 

6. The u.sual procedure for distribution to the inland markets is either 
through agents or direct to dealers. Railway freight varies according to 
the destination and is usually paid by buyers. The commission paid to 
middlemen varies from 1 to 3 per cent, 

7. We have no reason to suppose that Italian makers sell for export to 
India below cost of production. The question of competition from Italy 
does not arise for the reasons already explained in subject 3. 

8. We do not think that Indian Mills will in the near future be able 
to meet the modern Indian demand for a superior or more attractive class 
of goods. 

9. The articles of shoddy or mixed material at present imported by 
Italy do not, in our opinion, compete direetiy or indirectly with pure wool 
Indian articles. Shoddy articles have proved to be a boon to the poor 
Indian consuming classes who, failing these goods, wonld be unable to 
buy any thing at anywhere near its price giving them the same protection 
against the cold. If the poor Indian consuming classes were deprived of 
the possibility to buy w'oll liked and practical shoddy and mixed clotli.s 
and rugs they would’he unable to satisfy their needs for protection against 
the cold, the Indian made alternatives being entirely beyond their financial 
reach. 

10. It is our experience that imports of articles containing a mixture of 
pure wool and shoddy and wool and cotton have not been stimulated by 
the recent changes in the wool tariff. On the contrary the imports of these 
goods from Italy has fallen off during the last few years. 

11. We have no knowledge that articles manufactured wholly or partly 
of synthetic wool from jute have been imported into India. 

12. There are hardly any recognised difference in quality between English, 
Continental, and Japanese imports of the same class, except Japanese 
woollens which are reported to be less durable, shrinkable and not fast in 
colours. 

13. The signs of a growing preference on the part of the Indian consumer 
for cheaper qualities of wool goods than those ordinarily produced in India 
is due to decreased buying power. 

14. Yes there is an increased demand for the cheapest qualities made of 
wool in Western and Northern India. 

15. The effect of the successive increases of duty since 1931 has been 
a corresponding increase in the market prices. As a consequence imports 
of pure wool goads from Italy have gradually decreased and are now practi¬ 
cally nil. 

16. It has rendered impossible the importation of Italian woollen goods 
several of which were not competing with Indian made goods. 

17-21, Wo are not in a position to reply. 

22 The further depreciation of the “Yen”, As regards Italian goods, 
the continuous depreciation of the rupee in term of gold has badly effected 
the power of Italian manufacturers to sell their goods to India. 

23-24. We are not in a position to reply. 
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26. Ill our opinion the local industry is already well protected by tho 
existing duties. 

20. For the rea.soii explained in subject 3 we do not consider it justified 
that protection is given against goods of mixed wool and other materials 
and especially against goods made of shoddy. 

27. We are opposed to any protection whatsoever being given to the 
Woollen industry either temporary or permanently as we consider that the 
industry is already afforded considerable protection by the present tariff. 


Letter No. ^56, dated the 1st December, 193^, from the Tariff Board, to the 
Secretaries, certain Chambers of Commerce. 

I am directed to say that the Tariff Board is anxious to obtain as 
accurate a statement as possible of the course of prices since 1926-27 of typical 
woollen products, imported into India from the different foreign countries 
and competing with similar goods of Indian manufacture and will be most 
grateful if you can assist th^m with your organisation in obtaining from 
ineroliants the required information. The Board is aware that in some 
Classes (particularly rugs) styles and quality of the imported goods may differ 
year by year, and that the effective competition of the various countries 
has in some instances changed from year’to year in a remarkable way. 
But they believe that in most instances it will bo possible to quote the 
price of an article which though it may not be strictly similar to the Indian 
article has effectively competed in the Indian market. The price required 
is the price c.i;f. port, or, in the alternative where this is not obtainable, 
the market price.. 

They have been given to understand that the types given in the aooom- 
panying statement are representative of the usual output of the Indian Mills 
and ’they desire to have import prices of types similar or nearly similar 
which have competed in the Indian market. If it is impossible to obtain 
information for all the years asked for, it is requested that the information 
may be supplied (with six spare copies) for all the yeai's for which it is 
available. 

2. In regard to blankets and rugs, the question is particularly difficult, 
because it is recognised that the severest competition comes from rugs 
which are not comparable in style and material with the Indian article, 
for a large proportion of them though of superior design and finish are 
made of shoddy or of a mixture of shoddy and cotton. In this instance, 
therefore, the Board would ask that the course of prices may be reported 
on the basis of price per lb. of weight and that whqre the information is 
available, the composition of the rug (i.e., the proportion of wool content) 
may also be reported. 



Enclosure. 

N.B .—A separate statement is required only for such country as is of importance in the market for a particular 
article. United Kingdom, Germany, Prance, Italyj Japan, Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. 

It should be stated whether the prices are c.i.f. port or market prices. 
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The Karachi Chamber of Commerce. 

Letter No. 206-0., dated the 13th December, 193i. 

la reply to your letter No. 456, dated the Ist December, 1934, and its 
accompaniments, on the above subject, I am directed to inform you that 
my Committee regret they are not in a position to furnish you with the 
information required. 


Chamber of Commerce, Bombay. 

Letter No, 90/366, dated the 10th January, 1935. 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of a copy of your letter No, 
456 of the Ist instant. I have endeavoured to obtain the figures you require 
but have found some difficulty in doing so, as apparently there are so 
many different qualities of woollen goods with varying prices especially 
in the case of rugs, that it is impossible to give full details of the prices 
ruling. I am, however, attaching hereto copies of three statements, that 
have been supplied by members of the Chamber, together with copies of the 
letters forwarding them, and I trust these will bo of service to you. I am 
also forwarding the copy of the “ Wool Record and Textile World ” referred 
to in the letter attached to statqment “ C ” and shall be glad if you will 
kindly return it when done with. Should you require the loan of the 
other copies of the journal mentioned in the letter I shall be please.d to 
obtain them for you. 


Enclosure No, 1. 

Letter received with Statement “ A ”.—I beg to enclose herewith a list 
of the prices of several qualities of Italian rugs and shoddy goods, imported 
during the last few years. 

1 have selected certain typical qualities as an indication; but I must 
point out to you that there are several qualities of different prices of the 
same composition and weight. For instance, in the all-wool rugs, weighing 
between 5 lbs. to 6 lbs. pe,r piece, in 60"x90", I am acquainted with half 
a dozen qualities, the prices of which are ranging from 7s. to 12s. c.i.f. 
Same applies to all other mixed rugs, composed of Shoddy Wool and Cotton. 

Also for the shoddy piecegoods, I have selected two typical qualities; 
but there are several others at various prices and of various weights. In 
such class of goods, the standardisation is very difficult owing to the nature 
of the raw material, which is used; qualities may differ from one year to 
the other, so that it is impossible for me to give full details and prices for 
the past 6 years, as this would imply an enormous amount of work, with 
samples, eto. 

In my opinion, all the goods, included in my list, do not compete with any 
local woollen production, as the imported goods, composed of regenerated 
wool, differ in nature, composition, prices, etc., from the locally produced 
articles. 

I am not acquainted with the othqr goods, such as serge and worsted 
included in the list of the Tariff Board. 



STATEMENT “A”. 
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Enclosure No. 2. 

letter r'eceiifed with Statement “ B —1 enclose herewith a copy of 
file statement with such prices as I can give. In each of the three cases 
where I have quoted, my prices are for the same quality right throng. ^Ihe 
prices are the average of my purchases throughout the calendar years 
mentioned. 

I am sorry that I cannot give more than this, but hope, that this will 
bo of some use. 
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All prices are cjj. 
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Enclosure No. 3. 

Letter received with StatemeTvt “ G enclose herewith statement of 

a few prices only as I find we are not interested in the other items. As 
regards worsted yarns, etc., I would recommend reference to the “ Wool 
Record and Textile World Copy foi* month of July last (see page 231)' 
is enclosed. If required the office will be pleased to lend the Tariff Board 
their copies which will give quotations from October, 1932, earlier than 
that hare been destroyed. 
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AU prices are o.i.i. Bombay. 































(2) letter No. 189 IJl, dated the 2m January, 19S5, from the Chamber of 

Commerce, Bomba/y. 

With- reference to your ©iictuiry over the telephone I would inform you 
that the goods mentioned iii Statements (A) and (C) forwarded- to you were 
of Italian origin white those mentioned in Statement (B) were of British 
origin. 


MsilcaA Chamber of Comm^rce^ Madras.^ 

Letter dated the 11th January, 1935, 

In reply to your letter No. 456 of the Ist December last, I regret to 
advise that the imports of woollen products into Madras is very small com- 
pared with the imports into the. Northern ports of India, and that my 
Chamber is therefore unable to give you any useful information on this 
subject which is not more readily available in Bombay or Calcutta. 

As regards woollen rugs which come directly into competition with those 
produced by a member of this Chamber, I am advised that prices have not 
fluctuated- to any great extent since 1931-32. 


Burma Chamber of Commerce, Bangoon. 

Letter No. P. 27l'476, dated the 12th January, 1035. 

T-tniFP Board ENQunrY nsio the Woollen Industry. 

1 am directed to refer to your letter No. 456, dated the 1st December, 
J934, asking the Chamber to furnish information as to the course of prices, 
since 1926-27, of typical Woollen products, imported into India from different 
foreign, countries and competing with similar goods of Indian manufacture. 

2. The Imports Sub-Committe© of the Chamber has endeavoured to draw 
up, a. statement complying with your request hut has found it an impossible 
task, for qualities have not become standardised, and each, year styles change 
and different, qualities are imported to suit the requirements of the market. 

3. In only one case has the Sub-Dommittee been able to furnish com¬ 
parative figures which are as. follows: " 

“ Gloria” Italian gualiiy Travelling Jtng — atl-Wool—-size 5i"-x.88" excluding 

2, 4" fringes. 

1932. 1933. 1934. 

Brices c.i).f. Rangoon . . 6s. 6d. 5s, 6d. 6s. 4d. per jiieee. 

4. The Chamber much regrets that it is unable to assist the Tariff Board 
in this matter. 


(1) Letter No. 379, dated the 2nd November, 1934, from the Tariff Board, 
to all local Governments and principal Indian States. 

Subject: —Application- for Protection by the Woollen Industry. 

I am. directed to refer to the Resolution of the Government of India 
(Commerce Department) No. 9-T. (2), dated the 20th October, 1934, and to 
the Press Communique issued by the Tariff Board' on the same day. 

2. For convenience the Tariff Board will deal with the enquiry in two 
sections, I—the Mill industry, II—the small factory^and cottage industry. 
In, regard to the first section the Board expects to receive its information 
direct and a statement of the mills reported to he working within, the 
jurisdiction of your Government is attached. 
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In respect of II—the small factory and cottage industry, I am to request 
that you will be so good as to forward to me such information about the 
industry carried on within the jurisdiction of your Government as is avail¬ 
able. If any prepared statistics include the mills I’eferred to, it is requested 
that the fact may be specially mentioned. In particular the Board desires 
to have the following information; — 

(1) The number of small scale factories (a) using power, (6) not using 

power; and an estimate of the capital invested in them. 

(2) The number of persons employed in the industry—(a) in factories 

using power, (b) in factories or cottages not using power. 

(3) The average wages paid in (a) and (?). 

(4) The number of charkhas, looms or knitting machines. 

(5) What articles are produced (i.e., whether yarn, blankets, shawls, 

hosiery and knitted goods, etc.). 

(6) The kinds and qualities of wool used, both indigenous and imported. 

(7) Whether the yarn (a) is spun locally by hand or (b) is Indian mill 

spun yarn or (c) imported. 

(8) Some estimate of the amounts of raw wool and yarns consumed 

under the headings 6 and 7 (a), (b) and (c). 

(9) The average price per pound paid for the wool and the wool or 

worsted yarns, of the counts used. What is the system followed 

in the purchase of raw materials? 

(10) Some estimate of the total annual output in pounds of woollen 

goods under the headings referred to in (5) above. 

(11) What is the system of carding, spinning and weaving generally 

followed by the handloom industry? 

(12) The average cost price and the selling price of articles enumerated 

in question (5). 

(13) How is the cottage and small scale factory industry in general 

financed, and what rate of interest is commonly paid on loans? 

(14) Has the industry been assisted by Government by the grant of 

loans or in any other way? 

(15) What are the marketing arrangements for the disposal of the 

articles produced? 

(16) Are there any other industries which are likely to ho affected by a 

protective duty on woollen or w'orsted yarns or other woollen 

manufactures ? 

3. These questions refer in the first place to the present state of tho 
industry and the current year. But it is obvious that statistics for previous 
years are requisite for the proper understanding of the condition of the 
industry. I am therefore to request that as many of the questions as 
possible may be answered in respect of any or all of the years since and 
including 1928 for which it is possible to collect information in the time at 
our disposal. And if any pamphlets or reports have been ’'published regard¬ 
ing the industry in the past which are likely to be useful to this enquiry, 
the Board will be grateful if copies may be sent to them. 

4. Many complaints have been received regarding the competition of 
foreign imports. I am to request that the Board may be favoured with your 
views or the views of your Industrial Department on the extent to which 
the industry has been adversely affected by the competition of goods from— 

(a) the United Kingdom, 

(b) the Continent and America, 

(c) Japan. 

Where possible it is hoped that the views will he substantiated by a trade 
description of the imported article which competes with the local product and 
by evidence of market prices, and the comparative volume of the competition. 
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B. It is realised that the compilation of these statistics may take time, 
but it is hoped that it will prove possible to send a complete answer (with 
seven spare copies) so as to roach me at the Town Hall, Bombay, not later 
than the 4th January, 1935. 


(2) Letter No. 387, dated the 3th November, 1934, from the Tariff Board, 
to all local Govertments, 

In continuation of my letter No. 379, dated the 2nd November, 1934, I 
am directed by the Tariff Board to request you to be so good as to inform 
the Board whether the Agricultural Department of your Government has 
been able within recent years to pay attention to the improvement of the 
quality of the local wool, and if so whether any appreciable success has been 
ftchieve.d. 


Government of Madras. 

<1) Letter No. S980-II134—2, dated the 28th November, 1934- 

Subject .— Impbovbment in the quality or local wool. 

With reference to your letter No. 387, dated the 5th November, 1934, 
on the above subject, I am direoked to inform you that the Agricultural 
Department of this province have done nothing so far to improve the 
quality of wool except in respect of colour and quantity of yield. 


(2) Letter No. 3958-11134—2, dated the 14th Deceml^r, 1934, from the 
GovernmetU of Madras. 

Subject :— Photection to Woollen Industey. 

With reference to your letter No. 379, dated the 2nd November, 1934, 
on the above subject, I am directed to forward a copy of a note with seven 
spare copies furnished by the Director of Industries, Madras, giving the 
information available. 


Enclosure. 

Note for the Tariff Board—Woollen Industry. 

As a systematic and separate survey of the woollen industry of this 
Presidency has not so far been undertaken by this Department, it is not 
possible to furnish detailed information relating to the industry, so as to 
cover all the points raised in the communication from the Tariff Board. 
Attempt has, however, been made to furnish in the following notes such 
answers to the questions as is possible from the information that is available 
in the Department and that could be collected since the receipt of the 
reference from the-Tariff Board. 

1, (a) There are no private woollen power mills in this Presidency 
manufacturing woven goods. There is however one wool spinning plant of 
100 spindles in the Central Jail, Bellary; but there are no power looms 
in the Jail. There are two hand loom weaving drngget concerns in Salem 
which u.se power only for willowing wool and one concern at Madhavaram 
near Madras using power for washing wool, and willowing. The Common¬ 
wealth Trust Company, Mangalore, employs a few power knitting machines. 

(b) The manufacture of woollen goods in hand loom concerns or as a 
cottage industry is carried on in various districts of the Presidency, but 
no information is available as to the total number of such concerns or 
manufacturers. However, it may be stated from the reports received that 
at Ellore there are about a dozen concerns manufacturing woollen pile 
carpets and at Wallajapet there are 8 carpet and drugget manufacturing 
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coacerns. There is a drugget coacern in KodJambakkam near Madras 
«nd another concern at TiruYottiyur near Madras and a third at Madba- 
yaram, also near Madras. No information is available as to the Gapital 
invested by individual concerns or by manufacturers. 

2. (a) The Bellary Jail employs about 20 convict labourers in the wool 
spinning mUl, The number of persons employed in the Salem, Madhavaram, 
and Mangalore concerns for their power processes are not considerable. 

Cb) In Salem, about 200 persons are employed in one concern, while in 
the second about 80 persons are employed. In the Kodambakkam concern, 
about 300 hands are employed. About 60 persons are employed in the 
Tiruvottiyur concern. 

It is di®cult to furnish, with any degree of accuracy information as to 
the number of workers engaged in woollen manufacture in cottages, 

3. (a) Convict labour is charged for at four annas in the Jail factory 
accounts. The wages paid, to willowera in Salem is- about eight annas per day 
and to knitters in Mangalore about 12 annas per day. 

(b) The wages paid for bowing (hand carding) wool vary in different 
places and according to the quality of wool. They range from 4 pies per 
Ib. for Ohunam wool to 1 anna per lit for cut wool. The wages paid 
for spinning on eharka vary according to the quality of wool (Chunam 
or out, wool) and count of yarn spun. They range from 6 pies per lb. 
for Chunam wool to II annas per lb. for cut wool, 

4. The Census reports do not furnish statistics in regard to these 
appliances. Recently, however, the Department addressed the Collectors 
of the various districts to obtain figures of the number of looms weaving 
cumblios and carpets. The collection of the above statistics is not yet 
complete, but the information so far received is furnished below: — 

West Godavari 93 enmblies looms and 600 pile carpet looms. 

Looms weaving Cwmblies .—^Eistna 180 looms, Guntur 74 looms, Kurnool 
266, Bellary 601, Anantapur 1,308, Chingleput 18, Chittoor 275, 
North Aroot 274, Salenj 333, Coimbatore 207, Trichinopoly 177, 
Madura 36 and Malabar 72 looms, 

6. The woollen goods manufacturing industry of South India is generally 
re.stricted to the production on handlooms of cumblies, pile carpets, and 
druggets. Shawls, are not produced in this Presidency'. There are no 
hosiery concerns solely engaged in the production of woollen knitted goods. 
Wbollbn socks and stockings are however produced on cottage knitting 
machines. 

6, The South Indian wool is short stapled and coarse. The wool produced 
i« not known by any trade names as in European countries, but is classified 
according (1) the name of the district where the wool is produced, (2) the 
colour, such as white, hlaefc, mixed, (3) the manner in which it is removed 
from the sheep such as cut wool, which is sheared from live animals and 
dead wool which is crapped from sheep skins soaked in lime pits in tanneries. 

As regards imports of wool from foreign countries, it may be stated 
that during the last 2 years, the following quantities of wool have been 


imported by sea: — 

lbs. Rs. 

1933 - 3 ^ 

United Kingdom .... 286,335 1,26,836 

Australia. 14,090 9,323 

U. S. A. 136 332 


300,561 1,36,491 


Total . 
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lbs. 

Rs. 

1934-36 (7 months April to Oetober)— 



United Kingdom .... 

23,727 

10,894 

Australia , . 

2,703 

2,414 

Total. 

26,430 

13,308 


As there are no power woollen mills in this Presidency, it is presumed 
that the imports are taken up, hy- the Mysore Statoi Information regarding 
the quality of wool imported, is not available, 

7. South Ia<iiatt wool fe spun into yarn; by means of charka or by 
suspended spindle. In the Bellary Jail mill sdono yarn is produced, by 
machinery. Indian mill yarn as weE as imported yarn, are, also used in, this 
Presidency, 

8. The number of sheep in, this. Presidency has, been estimated at about 
12-36 mEEons, The average yield of woicd during the-, life time: of a sheep can 
be taken at about 4 lbs. to 6; lbs. The ayerasp. yield per sheep per shearing 
may be taken at about 10 00 . On the- basis of two shearings a, year, the 
approximate production of wool can be; estimated at about, 16-45 willion 
lbs, per annum for this Presidency. 

The annexed statement (a), shows the. import of raw wool into the 
Madras Presidency. Statement (6) shows the imports of woollen, yarns for 
weaving and knitting. 

It is not possible to furnish figures relating to the consumption of 
woollen yams in this Presidency, 

9. The prices of wool vary according to quality and colour as also 

distriota. price of white CbunaM wool may be taken at about. 2i annas 

per lb. and black ©hunam wool at 1& pies per lb. The price of cut wool 
varies from 3i^ annas to 8 annas per lb. 

The price of hand spun yarn produced from Chunam wool ranges from 
about 2^ annas to 5 annas per pound according tp colour, count, and districts. 
The price of hand spun yarn produced from cut wool ranges from about 
12 ann^ to 6J, annas per pound according- to eolour, count and districts. 
The price of Indian mil] yarn ranges from about Re. 1-4 to Rs. 3-4 
per pound according to count and colour. 

The price of imported woollen yarn is about Rs, 3-8 per pound and 
that of imported worsted yarn, is about Rs. 3-12 per lb. 

Information is not available, regarding the counts of the different 
varieties of woollen yarns imported, as. the particulars are not shown in the. 
customs returns. It may be stated however that; a few samples: of mEl 
yarns obtained from Northern India and tested in the Textile Institute 
were found to contain 48 yards per ounce. 

The counts of hand spun yarns vary widely. Yarns, spun from Chunam 
wool contain 12, yards to 16 yards per ounce, yarns spun from cut wool 
contain 25 yards to 40 yards, per ounce. In Kuditani (Bellary District) 
fine woollen yarns are spun on the charka from cut wool containing 10 
yards to 12 yards per drachm or 160 yards to 192 yards per ounce. 

Cut wool is obtained from sheep rearers through local, agents. The 
manufacturers obtain their requirements of Chunam wool from either the 
local tanneries direct or through agents in other districts. 

10. It is not possible to arrive at an estiomte of hand spun woollen 
ynrns, and woollen goods (cumbliesv druggets and carpets) produced iit this 
Pi'esidenoy. The quantity of yam produced in the Railway Jail Mill can 
be taken at about 60,000 Ihs, per annum of 300 working days and the 
number of cumblies manufacturod in JaEs, from the Bellary J-ail Yarn at 
about 15,000 per annum. 
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11. Generally, carding is done by hand bow and dumbell, and spinning 
ia carried on by means of a charka or a suspended spindle. Weaving 
of cumblies ia carried on mostly on primitive country pit looms while 
Weaving of druggets and carpets is carried on with looms of the vertical 
type. In the Bellary Jail cumblies are woven on hand looms fitted with 
fly shuttles. 

12. The cost price of cumblies varies from Re. 1 to Rs. 3 according to 
ouality, colour and size, whilst its sale price ranges from Be. 1-4 to 
Rs. 3-8. 

The cost price of pile carpets made from Chunam wool varies from 
Rs. 2-4 to Rs. 3 per square yard, according to the colour of wool, texture 
and design, whilst its sale price ranges from Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 3-8. 

The cost price of medium pile carpets made from local white cut wool 
ranges from Rs, 11 to Rs. 15-8 according to the number of stiches, colour 
and design, whilst its selling price ranges from Rs, 12-8 to Rs. 18 per 
square yard. The cost price of fine grade pile carpets made from imported 
North India wool ranges from Rs. 25 to Rs. 65 per square yard according 
to the number of stiches, colour and design whilst its selling price ranges 
from Rs. 30 to Rs. 75 per square yard. The sale prices referred to above 
also include cost of transport, packing, etc. 

The cost price of druggets made from Chunam wool ranges from Re. 1-2 

to Rs. 3-8 per square yard according to texture, colour and design, whilst 

its sale price varies from Re. 1-8 to Rs. 5 per square yard. 

The cost price of druggets made from cut wool ranges from Rs. 2-12 to 
Rs. 5 per square yard according to texture, colour and design whilst its 
sale price is from Rs. 3 to Rs, 7-8. 

13. The capital invested in small scale concerns is generally found by 
the proprietors themselves. Those weavers who are also rearers of sheep 
hardly need any investment, as they obtain raw wool from their own sheep. 
When the goods are intended for export, the cottage manufacturers are 
financed by sowcars. It is not possible to state the rate of interest paid 
by the small concerns for any looms taken. 

14. So far no applications have been received for grant of loans under 

the State Aid to Industries Act. Attempts have been made by the Indus¬ 

tries Department to introduce weaving of cumblies on fly shuttle looms, 
improved methods of washing and widowing of wool and dyeing of wool 
with fast colours. Further, by the installation of a small power driven 
wool spinning plant in the Government Textile Institute, Madras, attempts 
are made to interest capitalists in the setting up of such plants in suitable 
areas in order to produce yarns of uniform quality and count, thus improv¬ 
ing the quality of cumblies and carpets. 

15. The carpet and drugget manufacturers generally receive orders from 
exporting houses in Madras and at Cocanada. Some of them are however 
reported to have direct trade connections with London and America, The 
cnmbly manufacturers generally find their market locally and also export 
their goods to various places such as Bombay, Mysore and Hyderabad. 

16. There are no other industries which are likely to be affected by such 
protective duties. 

Foreign competition .—As regards the question of foreign competition, 
it may be stated that the handloom woollen industry of this Presidency 
is not directly affected by such classes of woollen goods as are imported 
into this Province. The carpets imported from foreign countries are 
generally machine made and are of a different class and cannot therefore 
bo said to directly compete with woollen carpets made on handlooms. As 
regards pieoegoods, superior woollen yarns are not available in South 
India for the manufacture of these go^s, and they are not manufactured 
in Madras Presidency. 
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Nature of assistance required .—^The assistance needed for developing 
the woollen industry of this Province lies in the direction, of internal 
Organisation and the affording of facilities such as: — 

(1) providing adequate pastures and paying sufficient attention for 

raising a more vigorous stock of sheep for augmenting the supply, 
of raw woolj hy the importation of foreign rams; 

(2) preventing mixture of cut and dead wool; 

(3) providing an agency for collecting and sorting raw wool; 

(4) granting loans for the installation of wool spinning plants for 

producing even yarns; 

(5) marketing of the output; 

(6) starting of co-operative societies among the wool workers. 

(a) Imports of raw wool into the Madras Presidency. 


Year. 

1929-30 



Quantity (lbs.), 

Value 

1930-31 

. 

• 

■ 


1931-32 

. 4 


• 

• •• 

1932-33 

* . • 

. 

• 


1933-34 

. 

‘ 

300,561 

1,36,491 

(b) Imports of woollen yarn for knitting (knitting wool). 

1929-30 

» • » 

, 

57,083 

2,06,692 

1930-31 

• * • 


31,366 

1,09,897 

1931-32 

• . . 


27,142 

76,218 

1932-33 



27,666 

83,831 

1933-34 



37,991 

94,748 

1934-36 

(April—October) 


14,774 

37,237 

1929-30 

(c) Imports of worsted 

yarn for weaving 

1,114 

2,720 

1930-31 

. . . 


568 

1,243 

1931-32 

. . • 


6,860 

16,934 

1932-33 

* « • 


13,546 

28,032 

1933-34 

. * « 


2,065 

4,310 

1934-36 

(April—October) 


4,457 

11,922 


<d) Total imports of woollen yarn (worsted) for weaving and knitting wool. 

1929- 30 68,197 2,09,412 ' 

1930- 31 31,934 1,11,140 

1931- 32 34,002 93,162 

1932- 33 41,212 1,11,863 

1933- 34 40,056 99,058 

1934- 35 (7 months April—October) 19,231 48,159 

(e) Imports of woollen blankets and rugs (other than floor rugs). 


1929-30 .... 

76,166 

1,05,663 

1930-31 .... 

26,231 

36,199 

1931-32 .... 

44,275 

46,053 

1932-33 .... 

113,808 

98,151 

1933-34 

27,348 

28,058 

1934-35 (April—October) 

3,422 

6,532 
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Year. 

(f) Impdtds dj carpets and floor rugs. 

Quantity (lbs.). 

Value (Rs.). 

1029-30 

f • • • 

26,682 

46,603 

1930-31 

. * * , 

6,726 

14,014 

1931-32 

• • * > 

8,926 

25,158 

1932-33 


9,436 

13,(»9 

1933-34 

» . » 

27,348 

28,058 

1934-85 

(April—October) 

4,830 

13,010 

1929-30 

(g) Imports of hosiery. 
.3,668 

17,105 

1930-31 

. * 

5,SS0 

17,676 

1931-32 

• • • • 

4,450 

16,157 

1932-33 

. ♦ • * 

1,910 

8,210 

1933-34 

• • • ■ 

2,208 

9,829 

1934-36 

(April—October) 

2,546 

9,724 

1929-30 

(h) Imports of woollen braids. 

. . . 5,766 

19,526 

1930-31 

4 « . 

586 

1,625 

1931-82 

• « « « 

. 666 

1,581 

1932-83 

* • 

1,299 

3,948 

1933-34 

, , , , 

8,951 

16,433 

1934-35 

(April—'October) 

nil. 

nil. 

Year. 

(i) Imports of WQoUen pieeegoods. 

Quantity (Yds.). 

Value (Rs.). 

1929-30 

• • 4 f 

109,108 

2,60,360 

1930-31 

4 » 

73,386 

1,43,423 

1931-32 

• . * . 

38,990 

77,116 

1932-33 

. . • 

. ' 179,877 

1,87,041 

1933-34 


210,221 

1,84,661 

1934-35 

(April—October) 

. ■ 100,486 

1,03,532 


(].) Imports of woollen shawls into ike Madras Fresidency. 


Year. 


Quantity (No.). Value (Rs.), 

1929-30 

. . 

16,456 

85,909 

1930-31 

• < * * 

18,390 

82,912 

1931-32 

. . • 4 

30,243 

1,04,850 

1932-33 

*4.4 

45,934 

1,78,642 

1933-34 

4 

50,746 

1,64,499 

1934-35 

(Ai)ril—October) 

2,597 

8,343 


(k) Imports of woollen goods (other sorts). 


Year. 


lbs. 

Rs. 

1929^0 

4 

16,256 

29,621 

1930-31 

4 * . * 

3,337 

9,061 

1931-32 

t • « • 

5,211 

8,389 

1932-33 

4 . • • 

4,553 

8,671 

1933-34 

* . . 4 

7,315 

17,981 

1934-36 

(April—October) 

1,511 

4,192 
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(3) LetUr No. (i$, dated the IT^fh ianinary, 19S5, frtm the Tanfj Board, 
to the Director of indu^ries, Madras. 

With reference to your note for the Tariff Board forwarded with letter 
No. 3958-11/34, dated the 14th December, 1934, I am directed by the Tariff 
Board to request you to be good enough to ^nd the follpwing information in 
explanation of certain doubtful points. I am writing this direct to you 
in order to .save tiiae. 

Question i .—The number of looms reported in 14 districts amounts to 
3,904, together with COO carpet looms. Is it possible to estimate the number 
of looms likely to he found in the remaining districts, separating weaving 
looms from carpet looms? How many districts are. there in the Madras 
Presidency ? Can you, from the number of looms, make a rough estimate of 
the number of workers engaged hr woollen manufacture? Would it, for 
instance, be correct to say that carding, spinning and weaving combined, 
there would be, on an average 3 workers per loom? 

Question 8 .—The annual production of wool in the Presidency is esti¬ 
mated at about 15-4 million Ihs. The Customs Returns show an average 
export by sea of about 600,000 lbs. Can you make a rough estimate based 
on the number of looms of the consumption of raw wool by the cottage 
industry in the manufacture of both cumblies and carpets? Are the looms 
engaged for only a part of the year and, if so, how long? Have you figures 
of export of raw wool by land, in order to enable us to ascertain what 
happens to the balance, of the wool produced? 

2. It is requested that you will be so good as to let me have a reply 
addressed to the Town Hall, Bombay, as early as you can. 


(4) Letter No. 3560-AISi, dated the 26th January, 1935, from, the Director of 

Industries, Madras. 

With reference to your letter No. 43, dated the 17th January, 1935, I 
furnish the following information; — 

Question i .—A revised statement, is annexed, shenving the number of 
woollen looms in the several districts or areas of this Presidency, as com¬ 
piled from the further statistics so far received since the submission of my 
last note to the Tariff Board. The statement shows a total of 4,572 looms 
engaged in weaving cumblies and blankets, and 686 looms engaged in weaving 
carpets. 

There are 26 districts in the. Madias Presidency. 

It would bo fairly correct to take on an average (for carding, spinning 
and weaving) three workers per loom. 

Question 8 .—^It is difficult to state with any degree of accuracy the 
consumption of wool by cottage workers in this Presidency. An estimate 
based on the number of looms at work will not be of any material value. 
So far as the manufacture of oumblies is concerned, this industry is carried 
on chiefly as part time occupation. Regular supplies of cut wool are not 
also available. As regards drugget and carpet manufacture, it may be stated 
that most of the concerns depend upon foreign orders and the looms are 
not kept at work full time. 

A cumbly weaver working for 8 hours a day ■can produce one cumhly 
weighing about 4 lbs- A weaver working for 8 hours a day can produce one 
square yard of drugget weighing about 3 lbs. The output of pile carpet 
varies from 1 to 4 inches per day of 8 hours depending upon the width, 
number of stitches per inch, number of coloured yarns used and nature of 
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design adopted. Figures relating to the exports, and imports of raw wool by 
rail from the Madras Presidency during the year 1933-34 are furnished 
below: — 


Exports from — 

Madras (excluding Sea ports) 
Madras ports 
Imports into — 

Madras (excluding Sea ports) 
Madras ports . . . . 


35,461 maunds. 
2,801 „ 

8,094 „ 

14,604 „ 


Later figures are available up to end of July, 1934, 


Statement showing the number of woollen looms in the several districts or 
areas of the Madras Presidency. 


Looms for 


District or areas. 



oumblies 
and blan¬ 

Looms 
for carpets. 




kets. 

1. Gan jam Agency 

2. Ganjam Plains 

3. Vizagapatam Agency 

4. Vizagapatam Plains 

6. East Godavari Agency .. 

6. East Godavari Plains 

7, West Godavari 



93 

600 

8. Kistna .... 



. 197 

6 

9. Guntur . . . . 



74 


10. Nellore .... 

11. Cuddapah 



1 


12. Kurnool 



. 266 

... 

13. Bellary 



. 676 

10 

14. Anantapur 

15. Madras 


B 

. 1,308 

• •• 

16. Chingleput 



87 

.<* 

17. Chittoor 



. 283 

... 

18. North Arcot 



. 287 

49 

19. Salem 



. 238 

9 

20. Coimbatore 



. 463 

... 

21. South Aroot 



10 

• f s 

22. Tanjore 



1 

• •• 

23. Triohinopoly 



. 177 

• •• 

24. Madura 



71 

(*** 

25. Bamnad 



. 280 


26. Tinnevelly 



♦ *** 


27. Malabar . , 



. 60 

12 

28. South Kanara 






Total 


4,572 


686 
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Goveimmeiit of the NortbxWest Frontier Province. 

(1) Letter No, S3549-T. D., dated the S0t]i November, 1984. 

Sheep bkebding is the NoaiH-WEST Fkontieb Peovincb. 

I am directed to refer to your letter No. 387, dated the 6tli Nov^mber^ 
1934, and to say that before the war. Merino rams were introduced intiv 
the Kagan valley of the Hazara District with very happy results but the 
war interrupted the continuity of the experiment with the result that the 
Merino strain practically disappeared. There are, however, some traces- 
still existant. 

This year the experiment has again been started and it is hoped to 
continue it for a number of years. 15 rams and a flock of 20 ewes were 
purchased from the Hissar Dale breed and moved to the valley in the month 
of October. The sheep have been distributed among the breeders in the 
upper valley. 


(2) Letter No. 716-T. D.I9I61, dated the 10th January, 1935, from the 
Oovemment of the North-West Frontier Province. 

With reference to your letter No. 379, dated the 2nd November, 1934, I 
am directed to enclose a copy with 7 spare copies of the answers to the 
questionnaire on the Woollen Industry. 


Enclosure. 

Answers to the Questionnaire op the Tariff Board contained in theh* 
LETTER No. 379, dated Bombat, the 2nd November, 1934. 


No. and 
section of 
Question. 

Small Scale Factory, 

Cottage Industry. 

, Changes since 1928. 

1 (a) 1 

1 

2. 

3. 

Capital: Es. 67,000. 

Uncertain, 

Es. 27,000 (?) 

One new factory started 
with power machines: 
in another power 
machines introduced. 

2(a) 

(6) 

24. 

7. 

Es. 2.360 (?) 

Decrease or cessation 
due to depression and 
improved machinery, 
in the case of power 
factories; cessation 

of spinning on coni' 
mercial scale cottages. 

3(a) 

(6) 

Eb. 16 per mensem. 

Rs. 12 

Not deflnite. 

Due to depression wages 
in non-power factories 
greatly reduced. In 
power factories steady; 
in cottages, spinning 
and weaving rates 
almost the same. < 

4 

40 (knitting machines.) 

1 CJharkhas; 1,800 (?) 
Looms: 900 (?) 

Of the knitting machines 
18 are not being used. 

6 

Hosiery and knitted 
goods. 

1 Blankets; Carpets; 
Namdas; Cloth. 

Hand knitting maobineB 
have completely ceaeod 
to bo used for woollens. 
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No. and 
soction of 
Question. 

Small Scale Factory. 

Cottage Industry. 

Changes since 1928. 


Imported :— 

Marino, 2-.‘12. 

R. B., 2-32. 

88, 2-lH. 

780, 2-20. 

Local. 

Complete cessation of 
local yam in favour of 
Japanese in “ Pattu ” 
industry of the cottage. 


Indian 

R. D.. 2-16, 



7 

Imported and Indian 
Mill-made, 

Locally spun or 
twisted. 

Decrease in the use of 
locally spun yarn. 

8 

About 2,720 lbs. 

About 47,500 lbs. 


0 

Imported :— 

Marino at Rs. 2-12 
per lb. 

R. D. at Rs. 1-2 per 
lb. 

Raw wool at 4 to 
8 annas per lb;, 
spuming 6 annas 
per lb. 

Decreaso in the amount 
used in knitting facto¬ 
ries, due to rise in prico 
of both Indian Mill and 
foreign yam. 


Indiart :— 

R. D. at Rs. 1-9 per 
ft. 

Bought: through agents 
at Amritaar, Ludhiana 
and Bombay. 

Owned. 


10 

About 2,000 lbs. 

About 40,000 lbs. 


11 

12 

i No reliable figures can bo 
suggested for cost price. 

Selling. Price :— 

Pullovers, Rs. 1-6 to 
Ra. 7 each. 

Socks: Rs. 8-6 per doz. 

Carding: —By hand 
or with “Pinjian”. 

Sjnnning: —On 
“ Charkha ” or 
“ Chosha”. 

Weaving :—On 
“ Khaddi ” both 
at borne and for 
hire. 

Coet.price ;— 
Blankets:—Rs 3 
to Ra. 12 each. 
Nanidas :—Rs. 2 
to Rs. 3 each. 
Carpets:— Rs. 4 
to Rs. 12. 

Weaving is becoming 
more specialised in 
Bhugarmung tweeds 

and Khoat “ Pattu.” 

Socks: 68 per cent, 

fall in price in 3 years. 
Stockings: 60 per cent, 
fall in 4 years. No 
reliable information 

about cottage industry. 

13 

Stockings: 

Rs. 18 por doz. 

Family loans. 

No interest. 

Selling Price ;— 
Blankets:—At 

Rs. 3 to Ra. 16 
each. 

Namdas:—At Rs. .5 
each. 

Carpets—At Rs. .> 
to Rs. 16 each. 

Private funds; 

sometime.^ dealer 
provides yam. 

No change. 
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No. and 
section of 
Question. 

Small Seale Factory, 

Cottage Industry. 

Changes since 1928. 

f 

14 

No help. 

Distribution of Gfr 
Australian meri¬ 
nos in i 934 i New 
Zealand merino 
in 1922. 

Introduction of Austra¬ 
lian meriao in 1934. 

16 

Sold through commission 
and travelling agents 
and advertising. 

Sold by deaJera. 

1 and personally 

1 producer in 

local market. 

If demand for losat 

16 

Dyeing; Cotton knitting s 

Sbeep-f a im i n g. 

! 

Knittmg m&oliinery* 

1 

Trade in skins. 
Khaddi making. 
Less dependence 
on land. 

cloth increased it might 
lead to improvement in 
cattle breeding and 
Bgiioulture. 


The effect of foreign competition is seen in: —^Indian socks sell at Re. 8-6 
per dozen, Japanese socks sell at Rs, 4-8 per dozen; Indian pnllovers sell at 
Rs. 5 each, Japanese pullovers sell at Rs, 3-12 each. 

Italian blankets compete with local blankets;—An Italian blanket sells 
for Rs. 7 to Rs. 9, local blanket of the same thickness sells for Rs. 12 t® 
Rs. 1.5. In the case of woollen cloth competition is limited to Kashmir 
tweeds. 


Government of the United Provinces. 

(1) Letier No. S2l6IXVIINm, dated the 6th Beeemher, 1934. 

With reference to your letter No. 387, dated November 5th, 1934, I am 
directed to say that no work has been done in the Agriculture Department 
of this Government in recent years for the improvement of the quality of 
the local wool, A scheme iSj however, under preparation for the purposa 
at present. 


(2) Letter No-. S530-UIXV111-478, dated the 6th Jan-uary, 19$5, from the 
Government of the United Florinces. 

With reference to your letter No.. 379, dated November 2, 1934, I attt 
directed to forward, for the information of the Tarilf Board, a note (with, 
7 spare copies) by the Director of Industries, tinited Provinces, on the 
wool industry of the province together with a copy of the “ Report on the 
Further Development of the Wool Industry in the Rural districts of tha. 
United. Provinces ” by Professor Barker. The blanket and hosiery indus¬ 
tries need protection. An enhancement of the duty on yarn however would, 
mjure cottage, workers. 

Enclosure, 

COWAOB WoOLIiEH IkDTJSTRV IK THE IlNITEn PROVIKCEa, 

Note for the Tariff Board with reference to their questionnaire forwarded 
with their letter No. $79, dated the Snd November, 1934, to the United 
Provinces Government. 

General remarks .—The bulk of the production in the United' Provinces ia 
of blankets and carpets, Puttoo cloth is produced in the hills by the 
Bhotias mainly for hill consumption. Of late .some .shawl making has ,t1<ia 
been introduced at the weaving centres by the efforts of the weavihg schools.. 

X 2 
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For blankets and carpets indigenous raw wool is mostly used, a little 
comes from Bikaner© and the Punjab. For shawls mostly imported woollen 
yarn is used. In the hills Pashmina wool is also used for shawls. 

Present condition.-—¥or the last four years blanket weaving has been 
going down. This department had occasion to make some inquiries into 
the causes of this decline and it was. found that the immediate cause was 
the import of cheap Italian rugs and blankets made of mixed cotton and 
wool and of inferior wool. The latest reports show that there has been 
no recovery as yet, on the other hand the competition had become keener. 
This has dealt a blow to the rising industry of Muzaffarnagar and Najibabad 
which had begun to produce heavy and durable blankets suitable even 
for urban requirements. Italian blankets are cheap and attractive. They 
have penetrated into the interior of the country even into the hills and 
have affected the blanket making industry of the hill districts also. Carpet 
industry has not suffered because it continued to get cheap wool and more¬ 
over the Ottawa agreement have brought good business.. Of late, Persian 
carpets coming through the frontier and French jute and cotton carpets 
have entered into competition with the Indian products. This question 
needs investigation. 

Hosiery .—During the last ten years woollen hosiery industry has also 
assumed some importance. It started with imported (Polish) yarn and now 
it is using Japanese yarn also in large quantities. This industry is reported 
to have received a shock very recently from the Japanese and German com¬ 
petition. i 

Puttoo is going down from other causes as well and will not be much 
affected by changes in tariff. It requires more direct aid. 

Yarn ,—^Yarn spun is all used for blankets or carpets; spinning is not 
done for the production of yarn only. Like Puttoo spinning can be improved 
by more direct State aid than regulation of tariffs. In this connection 
Prof. Barker’s report may be consulted. 

Organisation. —Non-power wool spinning and weaving is essentially a 
cottage industry and there are very fen factories in the strict sense. The 
blanket weavers get the wool spun by the women folk or get it spun on 
wages and weave the blankets in strips on their narrow throw shuttle 
looms. The strips are later stitched together to produce the desired width. 
Some fly shuttle looms have of late been introduced and on these full ?ize 
blankets are woven. A few well-to-do weavers or small capitalists and ex- 
students of weaving schools have pat up factories, i.e., fitted up 4 to 6 fly- 
shuttle looms at one place and get the weaving done on wages. The exact 
number of such factories is not known but they do not exceed 20 in all 
and form an unimportant factor in the organisation of the woollen industry. 
A Co-operative Society of weavers at Najibabad has set up a factory where 
six big fiy-sbuttlo frame looms have been put up for the use of members 
•who weave full width blankets of superior quality on these looms using 
yarn spun in the demonstration factory of the society. 

There are no small power factories for weaving except one at Dayalhagh. 
There are two for carding and spinning—one at Najibabad started as a 
demonstration factory by the Industries Department and being run by the 
Co-operative Society for the production of yarn for blankets and another 
at Mirzapnr which is private owned and produces yarn for the carpet 
weavers. 

The organisation of the carpet industry is a bit different. All good work 
is done in the factories owned by carpet exporters and dealers or other 
middlemen supplying carpets to such dealers. For ordinary carpets and 
standard quality carpets for exports, the dealers supply yarn to cottage 
workers and get carpets made according to designs supplied. Further there 
are independent weavers who prepare carpets at their own initiati-ve and 
sell to dealers. The industry is very well developed in the Mirzapur district. 
Agra is another good centre and smaller centres are Bhadoi in the Benares 
dfate adjoining Mirzapur district and Jhansi and Almora. 
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Answer to specific questions, 

1. Number of small factories : 

(a) Using power. —(i) As already stated there are no small power weaving 
factories except on© at Dayalbagh. Thore are 2 spinning factories—one at 
Najibabad in Bijnor district and the other at Miraapur. The Najibabad 
factory is a Government factory mainly for demonstration purposes. The 
Co-operative Society meets the running expenses only. The building too 
has been set up with Government expense. Information about capital of 
the Mirzapur factory is not available. A few small power looms have been 
set up at Dayalbagh as a part of the “ Model Industries ” organisation. 
Beparate information regarding looms for wool only is not available. 

(ii) There are 6 power hosiery factories, 

(b) Not using power. —(i) Blanket factories including shawl—2 at Najiba¬ 
bad and 6 at Almora, i.e., 8 in the United Provinces. Information about 
other centres is not available. 

(ii) Carpet factories—10 at Mirzapur, 4 at Agra and 2 at Bhadoi, i.e., 
10 in the United Provinces. Carpets are made in the jails as well espe¬ 
cially at Agra. 

(iii) Hosiery factories—33. 

(iv) Besides, there are cottage weavers both for blanket and carpets 
who work on their own looms. Number of looms for the whole province 
cannot be estimated. It is reported that there are 2,000 looms in the 
Muzaffarnagar district for blankets and 12,000 in Almora district. The 
estimate for carpet looms is about 6,000 for the whole province. 

2. Number of persons engaged is about 22,000 including working depend¬ 
ents of the main workers. The number engaged in the factories is aa 
follows: — 


(i) Power factories— 


Persons. 

(a) Najibabad 

. 

15 

(b) Mirzapur 


125 

(c) Hosiery factories 

. 

125 

(ii) Non-power factories—' 

Total 

205 

(a) Blankets 


120 persons, 


(6) Carpet and hosiery—Number are not known. 

3. (i) The blanket factories at Najibabad pay Its. 6 to Rs. 6-8 per month. 

(ii) The wages of Muzaffarnagar blanket weaver is A,s. 4 per day. 

(iii) Wages of Benares power hosiery factory vary from Rs. 15 to Rs. 40 
per month. 

(iv) Wages at Almora woollen factories is As. 10 per day. Wages at the 
spinning (power) factories are not known. 

4. (i) Number of charkhas — 

(a) Najibabad factories . . . « . 10 

(b) Others . . . . , . . 10,600 

(ii) Looms— 

(o) Factories at Najibabad—^9. 

(b) Cottage workers—2,500 looms and 12,000 Bhotia looms. 

(iii) Knitting machines— 

(a) Power . ..56 

(b) Hand . , . . . . , . 318 
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6. The bulk of the production is of blankets. In the villages black 
blankets are predominant but in and near Muzaffarnagar and Najibabad 
better striped and coloured blankets are also produced. These blankets are 
exported to different parts of Northern India. Lohis and shawls are also 
produced by the handloom factoriesl at Almora and Najibabad. The produce 
tion is small. In hosiery goods (socks, hoses, pulloyers and mufflers) are 
generally produced. Pullovers and Sweaters form the bulk of the knitted 
goods produced. At Almora they are devoting more attention to socks, 
hoses and mufflers. Yarn is seldom sold as a separate item. Even the two 
power factories produce yarn for the local weavers only. It is usually spun 
for the weavers. For shawls and knitted goods they mostly use imported 
yarn. In the hills Pashmina wool it used for shawls. 

6. Wool is almost all indigenous. Tn the Muzaffarnagar district some 
wool comes from the Punjab also. Hill districts use Tibetan and Kashmere 
Wool also. The imported wool is not used for spinning. Imported yarn is 
used is generally either Japanese or Polish. 

7. (a) The bulk of the yam is locally spun. 

(6) Two mills supply mill spun yam—one for blankets and the other 
for carpets. Agra Carpet makers use some yarn made in the Punjab and 
Cawnpore mills. Very little if at all fine yarn of Indian mills is used by 
the small manufacturer. 

(e) Almost all hosiery and shawl yarn is imported—Polish, Japanese and 
English. 

8. About '6,000,000 lbs. of wool including yarn spun Out of it, ootisump* 
tion of imported yarn cansnot be given. The figure for wool is an estimate. 

9. Average price of raw Wool is As. 4 to As. 6 per lb. Woollen yarn— 

(a) Mill spun at Najibabad As. 14 to Re. 1 per lb. 

(b) Hand spun As. S to As. 10 per lb. 

(c) Imported yarn for shawls and hosiery Rs. 2-12 to Rs. 3-l2 per lb. 

(cl) Indian mill spun yam Re. 2 per lb. (average). 

Raw vVoo'l is purchased from local markets by individual weavers or 
spinners. Healers keep stock of raw wool which they purchase from Gadariyas 
locally or get from the Punjab. Some dealers advance yarn or wool to 
workers and get back blankets or carpets. This is very common for carpets. 

Counts of yafn — 

(1) Blankets, 6s—10s woollen. 

(2) Carpets, 6s—10s. 

(3) Shawls at 2/78s, 2/64s, l/64s, 2/16s, 2/40s. 

10. 1,034,000 lbs. of blankets, etc. -j 

660,000 lbs. of carpets. y Estimated. 

11. Carding is done by means of a bow or Vhanulth aS for cotton. The 
bulk of the work is done by spinners themselves in the villages with a 
simple bow. At the important centres Dhuniya or professional carder does 
this work on wages. No carding is done in the hills as the long staples do 
not admit of the treatment of the ordinary carding bow. 

Spinning .—The bulk of the work is by means of the Charhha or the 
spinning wheel. Similar to the one for cotton. In the plains women do 
the spinning while in the hills men do it and women are engaged in weav¬ 
ing. Thev hold carded wool in the left hand and work the wheel by the 
right, Taldi or Katwa (or single spindle) is also used, generally in the hills. 

Weaving .—Very simple village looms are Used. They are narrow and have 
locally made cotton healds. Fly shuttle looms have been introduced at 
rnonv olp^'es in the Bijnore. Muzaffarnagar and Almora districts. In the 
hills the Bhotias use a very simple loom which according to Pz-ofessor Barker 
resembles the loom used “ in the ancient Kingdom of the Incas, some 14,000 
feet up the Andes.” One of its shed is formed by a half-heald and the 
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reverse ailed by means of a thick rod behind the half-heald. Each shed 
h«£ to be opened out by mean's of a broad stick, the pick being inserted 
While the stick holds the threads apart. 

12. The sale price of blankets is He. 1-8 to Rs. 10 each. The average 
price should be about Rs. S per blanket. Shawls per pair sell at Rs. 10 
to Rs. 12, Puttoo As. 10 per yard; Carpets from As. 12 to &s. 50 per sq. yd. 
Common price Rs. 3 to Rs. 5-8 for ordinary and Rs. 7 to Rs. 20 for superior. 

Cost prices cannot be given. 1928 figures are not available, 

13. Weavers of blankets get wool on credit from Mahajans and wool 
dealers. They pay 15 per cent, to 37i per cent, interest. 

14. The Co-operative Factory at Najibabad has been assisted by grants 
to erect a building for the factory and the charges to run it in the begin¬ 
ning. The machinery has been put up for use by the Government. The 
etaff of the Government Textile School, Oawnpore, and of the Government 
Model Weaving School, Najibabad, offer technical assistance free of charge. 

. A loan of Rs. 10,000 was advanced by Government through the Co-operative 
llepartmeittt. Government assistance to others has been as follows: — 

(i) Technical assistance at Almora ahd Najibabad and Muzaffarnagar 
through the Model Schools specially in wool, 
fii) Grants for knitting factories. 


15. Marketing arrangements. —(i) Co-operative Society markets the goods 
through its selling agents. 

(ii) Weavers sell to dealers and also direct to customers. Dealers have 
shops at weaving centres and also visit fairs. The marketing organisation 
is similar to other cottage industries. Weavers often make goods to order. 
Big dealers in carpet get orders from abroad and get goods made, Much 
business in blankets is done at the fairs and exhibitions. 

18. The only other woollen industry is that of making Namda which is 
a felted material made of unapun wool. The Namdm are used as bed and 
floor rugs, prayer-mats, saddles, ete. The industry is important at Bahraich 
only. A layer of stretched wool is spread evenly over a mat which can be 
easily rolled up. The thickness of the layer varies according to the^ kind 
of Namda required but it must be uniform. Water is then sprinkled over 
the wool and the mat is rolled up and carbfuHy pressed for several hours 
with hands or feet. A second layer of wool has to he laid over the first 
after the latter has been partially felted. It is usual also to turn the Namda 
over and' to repeat the process. 

These Nam/das are made in different sizes varying from 2'x2’ to S'xC'. 
The industry is in a very depressed state at present due mainly to the fall 
in demand Which itself is due mainly to the change in taste. 

This is a small industry. About 500 lbs. of wool is consumed and only 
10 to 12 persons are engaged at present. 

Effect of compeGiion.— Italian ruks, and since last year Japanese rugs 
and blankets, have dealt a severe blow to the indigenous. blanket industry. 
There should he sufficiently heavy duty on the cheap blankets and rugs 
especially those made of mixed wool and cotton or of shoddy or waste wool. 
This quality has the most adverse effect. 

The consumer is not likely to sniffer in ihO long run, as the hand woveh 
blankets are warmer and mere 'dufablO. 


Competition from the United Kingdom has not been felt by any of the 
cottage products. 

German and Japan hosiery goods have adversely affected the small 
hosiery mannfaclurers. It is not possible to give an estimate of the extent 
to which these industries have been affected. In this respect the mills and 
the Association of Hosiery Manufacturers will he able to put up a good 
case. In the opinion of this Dopartment Government should support en¬ 
hancement of duty on hosiery goods; blaiikets and to a lesser ektent on 
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piecegooda. It is doubtful if enhanced duty on yarn will be appreciated 
by the cottage weavers and small hosiery factories. They depend upon 
foreign yarn at present and any enhancement of price will adversely affect 
their cost of production. The present duty of 30 per cent, on non-British 
goods is fairly high. At the most Government may fix this duty as a 
protective duty for a number of years. 


(3) Letter from the Tariff Board Na. S9, dated the 16th January, 1935, to 
the Director of Industries, United Provinces, Cawnpore. 

With reference to your “Note for the Tariff Board” forwai-ded to the 
Board by the Government of the United Provinces with their letter No. 
3650—11 / XVIII-478 of the 5th January, 1936, I am directed by the Board to 
ask you to be good enough to supply the following information in elucidation 
of some doubtful points. In order to save time I am writing direct to you. 

Questions 1, 8 4 .—The number of cottage looms engaged in weaving is 
put at 14,500, and cottage carpet looms at 5,000. Now the number of 
workers in the Province is put at 22,000, a figure which seems very low in 
comparison with the number of looms. .If this is the figure taken from the 
Census, do you not think it requires correction? If we assumed 3 workers 
to be necessary for each weaving loom (including the hand spinners) the 
number of workers required for 14,500 looms would be 43,500. And 
even if we assume that the carpet looms use mill spun yarn for the most part 
would the number of workers be less than 2 per loom on an average, say, 
another 10,000? If these considerations are valid, at what figure would you 
put the total number of workers in the Province? It is understood of 
course that many of the workers have other part-time occupations. Can 
you estimate for how many months of the year the looms are engaged? 

Question 8 .—It is stated that “ the imported wool is not used for 
spinning”. Please state for what purpose it is used: or is the meaning 
that it is spun for home consumption only, and not for sale? 

Question 8 .—Please state how the estimate of 8,000,000 lbs. (consumption 
of wool) is arrived at. The output of finished goods (in Question 10) is put 
only at 1,684,000 lbs. Presumably the consumption of the mills is included 
in the estimate of 8,000,000 lbs. P The output of 1,034,000 lbs. on 14,500 
looms (71 lbs. per loom) seems low, except on the assumption that the looms 
are idle for part of the year. Is this a fact? 


(4) Letter No. 92i7f Sl-Ind., dated the 89th January, 1935, from the Director 
of Industries, United Provinces. 

With reference to your letter No. 39, dated January 16th, 1935, I have 
the honour to state as follows: — 

Questions 1, 2 & h -—The figure for cottage looms includes 12,000 Bhutia 
looms also. I have described these Bhutia looms. Those looms are not fixed at 
any one centre and the Bhutias are a paatially nomadic tribe who move 
about from place to place. They come down to the Tarai in winter and go 
into the interior in spring and finally go to Tibet in summer. Bhutias are 
traders, partially agriculturists as well as weavers. This accounts for their 
not being shown exclusively under wool weavers, hence the low figure of 
22,000 given in the last Census Report. I have not given any figure beyond 
that contained in the Census Report as no estimate of their number engaged 
has been given by the officer in the hills who has estimated the number of 
Bhutia looms to be 12,000. It is estimated that at least three persons are 
engaged per loom. Wool weavers work almost throughout the year except 
in the rains when the work is very slack. Industrial Surveyors who con¬ 
ducted an enquiry into the rural industries estimate that they work for about 
200/250 days in the year. 

Question 6 .—Imported wool is either from Tibet or Australia. The 
Tibetan variety is spun by the Bhutias for their own use and the yarn spun 
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out of this is not sold to the blanket weavers of the province. Raw wool 
imported from Tibet in larger quantities for sale is not spun for blanket 
weaving but is either export^ or used by the power mills. Australian wool 
is all imported by or for the mills. 

Question 10 (a).—The estimate of 800,000 lbs. (consumption of wool) is 
based on the report of the weaving schools at the blanket weaving centres. 
,lt includes the amount of wool used for spinning and for the looms of the 
Bhutias. The output given by me is for blankets and carpets only. The 
output of Bhutia looms and looms engaged in weaving other fabrics besides 
blankets could not be estimated and so no figures were given. 


(6) Letter No. HSj51-lnd., dated the 10th April, 1935, from the Director 
of Industries, United Provinces, Cawnpore. 

I have the honour to submit herewith for the information of the Board 
the additional information (statements of costs of blankets and shawls) 
promised by the representatives during the course of their oral evidence. 
The samples of blankets are being sent by rail separately. Four spare 
copies of the statements are enclosed for the use of Members. The delay is 
due to the difSculty in getting correct information from the weavers. 


Enclosures. 

STATEMENT No. 1. 

Four representative types of blankets are selected and their costings 
are mentioned in the statement. They are 2 to 4 piece blankets woven of 
hand spun yarn both in warp and weft on “ Kargas ” or throw-shuttle 
looms. 

The wool used for kamblis, i.e., sample No. 1 is black wool costing Rs, 27 
to 30 per maund at the manufacturing centre and about 20 kamblis are, made 
from one maund of wool. The price of wool of samples 2, 3 and 4 are 
Es. 20, Rs. 26 and Rs. 40 respectively and 15, 12 and 10 blankets are turned 
out from a maund of wool. 

The cleaning, carding, spinning, milling and finishing charges are 
actually paid by the blanket manufacturer to outside labour employed for 
the processes. 

The interest charges are assumed at the current rates at which the blanket 
manufacturer pays to Mahajan whenever he is indebted to him, though in 
several instances he may find his own capital for wool purchases. 

Rate of wages mentioned under winding, warping, winding of weft on 
pirns and weaving are those that are paid to such processes whenever out¬ 
side labour is engaged for the processes. The usual practice is that the 
blanket manufacturer engages himself and the members of his family on 
these processes. The preparation and weaving charges though apparently 
more in the case of better quality blankqts, they are more or less the same 
on account of the production per operative in the case of better qualities 
being lower than in cheaper qualities. 

Generally the blanket manufacturer hawks and sells his goods and at 
the same time allows a commission of one anna per piece whenever he has to 
engage outside help for the purpose of sales. 

Sale price is the wholesale selling price of the types of blankets under 
reference. The retail selling price varies widely—depending upon the 
bargaining or staying capacity of the weaver and season. 

The costing does not allow for any depreciation of stock due to fall in 
prices of raw material, damage due to storage necessitating from carrying- 
over of certain stocks from season to season. 
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STATEMENT No. 2. 

Three samples of blankets woven from machine spun yarn at Najibabad 
are selected for costing purposes. They Ure one piece blankets woven full 
width on flyshuttle looms. 

The qualities of blankets vary mostly with the quality of wool and the 
Weight of the blanket. 

Cleaning, carding and spinning is done at the woollen spinning factory, 
Najibabad for the members of the co-operative society running the factory. 
The weavers bring their own wool and get that spun into yarn and are 
oharged As. 3 per lb. The plant and machinery being given free tb the 
Weavers’ Co-operative Society, Najibabad by United Provinces Government, 
the sum of As. 3 per lb., i.e., spinning Charges to members does not cover 
all items of expenses in spinning and more or less covers only the running 
and maintaining charges of the plant. Of all charges are included the 
Ejunning charges would be about I anna more, i.e., As. 4 per lb. instead ef 
As, 3. 

These blankets are manufactured by the Blanket Weavers’ Co-opehative 
Society and they actually pay the rates of wages as per stateinent except 
the item No. 9 under commission to hawkers as mostly they arrange to sell 
their goods individually. The selling price is the wholesale ptice, the 
retail prices being As. 4 to As. 8 extra in season. 

The Weavers’ Co-operative Society, Najibabad, has incurred loss on aOcount 
of their having had to carry large stocks of manufactured blankets to next 
season and consequent damage and depreciation of goods in stock, which is 
not taken into account in the statement pf eost, 



statement of estimate cost of production of blankets at at Najibabad, United Provinces. 
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STATEMENT No. 3, 

Costing of Woollen Shauis from imported yarn. 

Shawls 66" X 6 yds. finished size are manufactured from imported 
continental and Japanese woollen yarns. Generally 2/78a in warp and 64s 
single in weft are employed. The reeds used vary being 64s, 60s or 62s and 
the average weight of a shawl is 2 lbs. a price of 56" x6 yds., i.e., 56" x3 yds. 
double fold: — 

Rs. A. 


Cost of 1 Ib. of 2/78s warp . . . . . 4 0 

Cost of 1 lb. of 64s weft.3 4 

Winding, warping, etc. . . . , . . 0 12 

Weaving.10 

Washing and finishing.0 4 

Net cost . 9 4 


Wholesale selling price Rs. 10 a piece (double fold). 

Retail selling price Rs. 11 a piece (double fold). 

These type of goods being manufactured by small factory owners, they 
engage labour in processes and pay the above price rate wages. The margin 
between net cost and selling price would be the earning of the owner and 
includes all other items of expenditure. 

STATEMENT No. 4. 

Milling and Finishing. 

The four samples of blankets sent as enclosures to statement No. 1 and 
sample No. 1 and No. 4 sent as enclosures to statement No. 2 arc milled 
and finished by indigenous processes of foot milling and finishing. Samples 
Nos. 2 and 3 sent ns enclosures to statement No. 2 are first milled and 
finished by indigenous processes and then raised by wire fillets which is now 
conducted as an experiment to see if any raising appliance at a small cost 
could be found to be suitable for the purpose. So far though it has been 
possible to get a better raised blanket, the raising is not uniform and 
requires great care. Sample No. 5 is a cutting from blanket milled and 
finished in a Polish factory as mentioned in our oral evidence. The quality 
of blanket corresponds to sample No. 1 enclosure to statement No. 2 and is 
superior in finish to other types and compares favourably even with the best 
iyps, i-e., sample No. 3 enclosure to statement 2. The sample has been 
preserved for over 2 years and often out in transit. Its original feel and 
body was better than at present. 

It is estimated that a small milling and finishing plant to turn out 100 
blankets a day costs Rs. 25,000 for plant and machinery and requires a 
running capital of Rs. 10,000. The cost of raising and finishing works out 
to As. 12 per piece at 60 per cent. eflSciency. The factory being erected in 
a muffusil centre. The cost of raising would therefore be increased by about 
As. 8 a piece. The improved product is estimated to sell at a higher whole¬ 
sale price of Re. 1 per piece. 


Government of Assam. 

Letter No. S7S —5-B., dated the 11th Becemher, 19Si. 

Subject; — AppMCAriofT por protection Tp the WoonnEN Industry, 

I am directed to refer to the corrMpondence resting with your letter 
No. 387, dated the 5th November, 1934, on the above subject, and to say 
that there is no woollen factory in this province nor anything amounting 
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to a cottage woollen industry^ The replies to the Tariff Board’s question¬ 
naire are therefore blank for Assam. As regards improvement in the 
quality of local woof, the Agriculture Department made some sheep breeding, 
experiments with Dumba Sheep in 1Q09, but these proved, a failure for 
various reasons, and were given up in 1916. Since January, 1932, how¬ 
ever a small experiment has again been started with the “ Bikanir ” breed, 
which is believed to offer prospecte in respect of both wool and meat and 
is thriving well so far. A small consignment of 80 lbs. of wool was sold 
to the Cawnpore woollen mills at As. 6-6 per pound during last year. 

2. Recently it appears that a few people have taken to manufacturing 
coarse woollen stuff on a small scale, but the am.ount is hitherto insignificant. 


Government of Bombay* 

(1) Letter No.. M38I33-V., dated the 18th December, 193i, 
fiiwbjeef .wWopLt'®»t Industbv. 

I am directed by the Government of Bombay (Transferred Departments) 
to refer to your letter No. 387, dated the 6th November, 1934, and to' 
forward herewith an extract of paragraphs 2 to 6 of a memorandum 
No. 140/14403, dated the 5th December, 1934, frgm the Director of Agri¬ 
culture which furnishes information regarding the work done by the Agri¬ 
cultural Department for improvement of the quality of the local wool. Thu 
information called for in yonr letteriS No, 379, dated the 2nd November, 
1934, and No. 431, dated the 24th November, 1934, is being collected and 
will be furnished to you as soon as it is received from the officers concerned. 


EnclQSi.ure. 

'Extract of paragraphs J to. 5 of a> memorandum No. 140/14403, dated the 5th 
December, 1934, from the Director of Agriculture. 

“ 2,, This department has done very little to improve the quality of wool 
in this Presidency, In each of the years 1921, 1923, 1925, and 1926 two- 
cross bred Merino Rams were purchased from the Government Farm, Hissar. 
These were located fit, Tegur Farm and Mr. MangsuU’s Private Farm,, 
Athni. 

3. In the year 1928-, 12 more rams were purchased, 1 going to Tegur, 
2. into Belgaum district, 2 in Dharwar district, 2 to Mr. Mangsulf, and 5 
into Bijapur district. The resulting crosses produced a fine wool, with 
a large yield per sheep. , Owing to financial stringency this work waa 
stopped. 

4. Due to the small amount of improved wool being produced and thia 
over a large area, no better prices were obtained. If Government should, 
at any time, impose a tariff,, and if this tariff is to have any effect on the 
eountry, I would suggest that the income of tlie tariff be utilized in, firstly, 
improving- the sheep, and secondly, to educate those getting a living from 
wool as a cottage industry in better methods of utilization. Without the 
above I fail to see how any tariff is going to be of any value to the 
country. In India, thousands of people in the villages depend on wool and 
wool manufacture. Should this cottage industry be put out of action, by 
mills utiUzing more, Indian wool, then I fear those earning a living from 
this cottage industry will suffer considerably, 

5. The sheep in India is a poor yielder and to make up for this the 
shepherd has- to, go a step further in the industry, either only spinning 
the wopl in his spar© time, or even going as far as blanket-making. Take 
Away these profits, and there is nothing left for the shepherd.’.’. 
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(2) Letter }fo. 83SI33-P, dated the ith January, 1933, from the Government 

of Bombay. 


Subject :— Woollen Indusibies—Statistics oe—Rbqcbst eob, by Tabia 

Boakd. 

T am directed by the Government of Bombay (Transferred Departments) 
to refer to your letter No. 379, dated the 2Hd November, 1934, renardinR 
the Tariff Board's enquiry in connection with the Woollen Industry and to 
forward herewith copies of letter from the Director of Industries, No. T. O. 
251/10292, dated the 20th December, 1984, and its enclosures (with seven 
eparc copies), which furnish, as far as available, tho infonnatiim regarding 
the woollen indu.stry on tlie several points mentioned by you. Government 
do not propose to express any opinion on the representation submitted by 
tho Woollen Mills in India to your Board and referred to in paragraph 2 
of the Director’s letter dOited the 2()th Decemheor, 1934. 

2. With regard to your letter No. 431, dated the 24th November, 1934;, 
1 aui to forward herewith a copy of the statement (with si.s spare copies) 
sbowing the quantity and value of woollen, goods punihqsed in India by the 
Buperiutondent, Government Printing and Sta.tionery, on behalf of the Gov¬ 
ernment of Bombay otherwise than through the agency of the Indian Stores 
Department, .since 1927-28, The usual procedure adopted by the Superin¬ 
tendent, Government Printing and Stationery, in purchasing articles is to 
call for quotations and select the best available artiejes at a cheap rate. 
Tho main rca.sons for preference of imported goods in certain cases were the 
cheapness of price and the good quality of the material. Beports regarding 
the purchases of woollen goods made by the officers under the Police, Jails, 
Excise and Forest Departments direct, i.e., otherwise than through the 
Buperinteudeiit have been called for gad the information will be supplied to 
you as soon as it is received from the officers concerned. 


Enclosure. 

No. I. C. 251-10292. 

Oeeice op the Dihectoe of Industries, 
Old Custom Houae; 

Bombay, 30th tDecember, 193L 

Prom 

The Director of Industries, Bombay, 

To 

The Secretary to Government, 

General Department, 

Bombay. 


Subject :— ArrticA,TioN for pkotbction by the Woollen Industry. 


Sir, 

I hsive the honour to refer to the letter from the Secretary, Tariff Board, 
No. 379, dated tho 2nd November, 1934, and General Department Endprse- 
ment No, ?38/'33/D, dated the 12th November 1934, on the above subject 
and to reply as follows: 

2. Paraejrayh 3 of the letter from the. Secretary, Tariff Boarrd .—Tho 
woolten mills in Bombay with otlmf woollen mill.s in India have forwarded 
a joint detailed representatioD to the Tariff Bonrd. A copy of this repre¬ 
sentation is enclosed herein for the information of Government together 
with statistics of the Bombay woollen mills (Enclosure II). 

It is considered that tho competition from imported piccegoods has 
affected very adversely the organised mill industry. Out of five mills exist¬ 
ing during 1927-28 in tho Bombay Presidency only two are now working 
and theso too are in a more or less precarious condition —vide rtatistics in 
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Enclosure II. It is, therefore, recommended that Government may kincBy 
support the representation made by the organised mill industry for higher 
protective duties on imported woollen manufactures both pure wool and 
mixed wool and cotton. As regards duty on imported woollen yarns, it 
should, in the interests of woollen knitting factories, be kept as low as- 
possible consistent with the interests of Woollen Industry as a whole. 

3. I would suggest that the Tariff Board should also include in their 
enquiry the factory woollen knitting mills in Ahmedabad which employ 
several hundred operatives and have not been included by me in my Enclo¬ 
sure I, as I consider them to be too large to be under the category of smaE 
factories. The names of these factories _are: — 

The Gujarat Pine Knitting Mills. 

The Barejadi Knitting Pactqry. 

The Board will no doubt address these factories direct for statistical 
information and their views. 

4. Kegarding the information required by the Board covering the small 
woollen knitting and other factories and hand loom (cottage) industries in 
the Bombay Presidency, the detailed replies to the questionnaire are given 
in Enclosure I. 

6. Paragraph S of ihe letter from the Secretary, Tariff Board .—It has 
not been possible to obtain the statistics or the information which the Board 
desire for the period of 6 years regarding the small power-driven factories 
in the Bombay Presidency as some of the factories were working very irre¬ 
gularly owing to the depressed condition of the market, while others were 
started only as recently as 1933. 

Regarding the cottage industry, accurate statistics for the period of five 
years are not available as the workers are mostly illiterate and keep no 
accounts of purchases or sales. Statistics and prices given in Enclosure I 
covering the cottage industry may, however, be taken to be average for the 
five years, 1928-29 to 1933-34. 

No pamphlets or reports have been published recently by the Bombay 
Government on the woollen industry. A monograph was published in 1899' 
by B. A. Brendon, I.O.S., on the woollen fabrics of the Presidency, The 
Government of India publications “Notes on wool in India” by A, H. 
Silver, C.I.B., and “ The Handbook of Commercial Information for India 
by O. W. E. Cotton, I.C.S., contain references to the woollen industry of 
the Bombay Presidency, 

6. Paragraph i of the letter from the Secretary, Tariff Board .—^With 
regard to the competition of imported woollen, etc., manufactures with the 
email scale factories, viz., the knitting factories, woollen pile carpet 
factories and the hand looms of the cottagers, there appears to be practi¬ 
cally no competition with manufactured woollen goods from the United 
Kingdom and America. There is, however, severe competition from goods 
Bupplied both by the Continent of Europe and Japan in the cheaper mixed 
qualities of blankets, carpets and knitted goods, i.e., socks, stockings, pull¬ 
overs, cardigans and jackets, etc. It is difficult to give reliable statistics 
of the extent of the competition with respect to the small factories and the 
hand loom cottage industries which keep no accounts and are scattered over 
the Presidency, Enquiries made locally and in the Districts through the 
Weaving Assistants show that the competition of the cheap qualities of 
knitted ware and blankets made from shoddy wool (36 to 60 per cent, wool, 
the rest being cotton mixing) and attractively coloured has adversely affected 
both the output and prices of the Indian knitted manufactures and Indian 
fcamblis. Following are the average prices which show the extent of thisi 
competition; — 

Woollen stockings — 

Size 9i", Indian manufacture, Es, 9-12 per dozen. 

Size 9i", Japanese manufacture, Bs. 9-4 per dozen. 
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Pullover (Appearance similar, size SO ")— 
Indian (all wool), Rs. 33 per. dozen. 
Japanese (all wool), Rs. 30 per dozen, 
Japanese (mixed), Rs. 22 per dozen. 
English (wool), Rs, 47 per dozen. 


Imported (Italian) Cheap Blankets,. 54"x84", 50 per cent, cotton, SO? 
per cent, wool, weight 2 lbs,. 10 oz.. As. 14 per lb. f.o.r, Bombay. 

Kamhli, 4'—6" x 12'—0", weight 4 lbs. 8 oz.. Re, 1 per lb. 

The imported blanket with, its- attractive designs against the simple 
designed Kamhli works out as- 12i per cent, cheaper. The general public 
eannot usually discover the difference between a mixed (wool and cotton) 
blanket and a pure wool blanket,. tKus the advantage goes to the imported 
article which is more attractive; and cheaper. Same is the case with the 
knitted goods.- 

7. The. imported blankets and knitted goods made from mixed wool and 
cotton mentioned in paragraph 6 are classified under a lower tariff than 
pure wool goods. Competition from them, it appeal's, is. increasing, as is 
evidenced by the Sea Borne Statistics under the head “Other Sorts”. 
Imports of mixed goods have increased considerably in spite of the world 
wide depression in trade. A reference is invited, to. statistical graphs for 
Bombay Presidency attached. I't may^ safely, be assumed that increase in 
imports of mixed goods has taken place to a large extent at the expense 
of Indian pure woollen .goods. It is, therefore, suggested that the duty on 
“Other Sorts” (mixed' goods) may be enhanced to prevent their unfair 
competition with Indian pure woollen goods. 

8. In order to help the existing woollen knitting factories to stand on 
their feet and be able to withstand competition it is requested that consi¬ 
deration may be given to the suggestion of allowing woollen yarns used by 
such factories to be imported at a duty £^s low as possible consistent with; 
the interest of the Woollen Industry as a whole,. 


Enclosure I, 

Answer to. Questionnaire. 

1. (ft) No. of knitting woollen factories 

Capital invested . . , , . 4,20,(X)0 

There are no power driven small wool ■weaving factories in this Presidency 
and Sind. 


(h) There are several cottages which contain 2 or more wool weaving 
looms. The estimated capital invested as far as the cottage weaving and 
pile carpet manufacture is concerned may be taken to be as follows: — 

Bombay Presidency and Sind — 


i 


Carpet factories — 

No. of woollen pile carpet factories . 

Capital invested. 

llandloom weaving— 

Looms, capital invested 
Cliarkas, capital invested . 

Bows, capital invested 


Rs. 

. 14 

40,000- 

Rs. 

3,60,000 

1,20,000 

30,000 5,00,000 


5,40,000 



-persons. Persons. 

2. (a) Power Knitting factories .... 410 

(6) Cottage factoriet — 

(Weavers.7,100 

Spinners ......... 8,000 

Carders.4,t)00 

Carpet TVesiTors WO 

-19,200 


Total . 19,610 


3. (a) Power .jactory Uorhers — 

JSkilled— 

Winders 

Mactune - knitters . 
Hand knttters 
Sewing taacldnenien 
Unskilled 


Rs. per month. 

16 to 26 
30 to 36 
35 to 40 
#3 

. 10 to 12 


(1) Cottage workers — 

Wool sorters, 0 pies per lb., earn abPnt As. 2 to As. 8 per dt-jr. 
Carders, As. 1-3 per lb., earn ’about A's 'S to As. 4 per day. 
Spinners, As. 1-® per lb., earn about As. 4 .per day. 

Weavers (handluoms and uaepets). As. 3'to As. -8 per-^y. 

Tower Faetories^ 

Nos. 

Knitting and other machines.184 

Cottage workers — 

Carding Bows ........ 4,000 

Charkas. 8,000 

Handlooms . .7,100 

Carpet looms.160 


6. Power Industries (Knitting). —Seeks—Stockings—Coats—Jackets— 

Pullovers—Mufflers—Cardigans, etc. 

Cottage -Woofteh ’ yttrn—K*amMis-^Plankets-^Shawls—Pile 

carpets, felt mats, etc. 

6. Power Fitciorir.i .—No knilrting :power fantoTy conSTfines 'Raw wool, but 
consumes yarn made by the Indian WooTIen mills from Indian, Persian and 
Iraqiiian 'Raw Wbol'upto 18 counts. iWoollen yams of finer counts are all 
imported. 


Cottage Factories Handlooms .—Practically all Handlooni cottage factories 
uso indigenous local wool of a poor quality which varies in colour from black 
to brown and white. 


Cottage. Factories Pile Carpets .—Local wool is spun into yam and is used 
in smaller quantity than the Mill spun wool yarn and imported yam in the 
medium and better qualities of yarns. 

7. (a) Yam used by handloom weavers Is practically all spun by hand. 
Carpet weavers also use hand spun yarn to some extent. 

(h) Indian mill spun yarn is used by pile carpet weavers to a large extent 
and the knitting factories for coarse quality knitting upto 16s counts. 

(<■) Yarn of better grades and over 16s counts used by the knitting 
factories are imported from England, Continent and Japan, 













lb«. 

Bombay Presidency ..... 33,60,000 

Bind. 3,60,000 


Total . 37,20,000 

(b) Yarn (hand spun)— 

Cottage factories. 27,00,000 

(c) Indian Mill and imported yarn— 

Power factories. 4,20,000 

Note. —It is not possible to give separate accurate figures of consumption, 
of Indian mill sijun and imported yarn, by power factories. Information 
obtained from knitting factories shows that approximately 70 per cent, of 
the total yarn used by them is of Indian Mill manufacture and SO per cent, 
is imported yarn. 

9. Raw wool lb., As. 2-9 to As. 3-8. 

Average prices per lb. of locally spun yarn 2 to 6 counts. As. 6 to As. 7. 

Indian mill yam —• 

12s counts, Rs. 1-6 per lb. 

16s counts, Rs. 1-6-9 per lb. 

Imported^ 

52s counts, Rs. 2-6 per Ib. 

72s counts, Rs. 3-3 per lb. 

Mixed yarn, Rs. 1-6 to Rs. 1-8 per lb. 

Indian woollen mills import raw wool directly from shippers in Persia, 
Iraq. They also buy from local merchants in India. For counts of 24s and 
over woollen tops are imported. Knitting factories purchase worsted yarn 
directly from Indian mills. They buy imported coarse worsted yarn from 
Bhippers’ Agents in Bombay and fine counts of imported yam from Agents 
in Amritsar. Some factories also import directly from Japan. 

Cottage workers obtain their raw wool in the Bombay Presidency from 
Dhnngars and shepherds in the villages. In Sind some wool spinners have 
a number of their own sheep. Part of tho yarn spun is woven into cloth in 
the wool weaving cottages and the surplus yarn is sold in the market. 

10. Some estimate of the total annual output of Woollen goods under 


questioB 6 above-^ 

lbs. 

Woollen yarn ...... 

28,00,000 

Kambli, shawls, blankets, etc. . 

26,60,000 

Woollen pile carpets and felt mats . > 

50,000 

Woollen knitted goods .... 

4,00,000 


11. Wool carding is done by means of the how. Wool spinning is mostly 
done by means of the spinning wheel or Oliarka and to a sm.sll extent by 
the “ Takli Wool weaving is carried on through shuttle handlnoins in the 
Bombay Presidency and Sind, yery little impiovement has taken place 
over the old methods. 

Y 


9 
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13. The average cost price aad soiling prices of some of the articles men¬ 
tioned in (5) above are as under:— 


Bombay gj ^ 

Presidency. 


Es. A, p. 

CoH price — 

(1) Yarn (woollen), per lb. . . 0 7 0 

(2) “ Khatta ”, per lb. . . — 

(3) Kambli, 3' x 5', weighing IJ 

lbs.0 12 0 

to 

2 0 0 

(4) Blanket, per Ih. . . . — 

Selling price — 

(1) Yarn (woollen), per lb. . . 0 7 6 

(2) “ Khatta ” per lb. . . . — 


Rs. A. P. 

10 0 
2 8 0 

excluding labour. 


3 0 0 


Not known 
3 4 0 
to 

3 8 0 


(3) Kambli, 3'x5', weighing li 

lbs.0 13 0 


to 

0 14 0 


(4) Blanket, per lb. 

■ • 

— 


4 

8 

to 

a 





5 

0 

0 


Cost price. 

Selling 

' price. 


Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Knitted goods —■ 







Medium quality socks (doz.) 

4 14 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Ladies stockings (doz.) . 

8 

4 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Bicycle stockings (doz.) 

8 ; 

10 

0 

9 

2 

0 

Coats (doz.)— 







Sizes 16" to 24" 

8 

5 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Sizes 26" to 34" 

. 29 

8 

0 

32 

0 

0 

Jackets, Pullovers—^Cardigans 

(doz.)— 






Sizes 16" to 24" 

6 

6 

0 

7 

0 

0 

Sizes 26" to 34" 

. 30 

4 

0 

33 

0 

0 


The prices given above are average for that class of pure wool hosiery 
manufactured by the knitting factories of Bombay Presidency and 8ind. 

Samples of woollen yarn and. cloth (Kambli) from Bhingar in the Ahmed- 
nagar District and of wool and yarn giving particulars of price of wool, 
wages, cost of yarn, weight and selling prices, etc., are attached hereto. 
Similarly a sample piece of blanket made in Hala in Sind giving the parti¬ 
culars of the cost price, wages is also enclosed. 

The estimated total value of yarn, cloth and knitted goods produced per 


annum would be as follows; — 

Homhay Presidency and Sind — 

Rs. 

Yarn.. 13,72,500 

Cloth.. 16,80,000 

Knitted goods (at average price of Rs. 2-2 per Ih.) 8,80,000 


Total 


38,32,600 





13. Tho Wool weavers generally purchase yarn on their own account as 
unlike cotton weavers the wool weavers are in a position to meet their own 
requirements of wool for weaving. In a few cases loans are taken, tho 
interest charged averages between 10 per cent, to 14 per cent. 

The small knitting factories are generally private limited companies, 
which borrow capital at interest varying from 7 per cent, to 12 per cent, 
per annum. 

14. The industry has not been assisted directly by Government by grant 
of loans, etc. But the wool weavers receive technical assistance namely by 
demonstrations of improved methods in wool spinning and weaving and by 
the organisation of co-operative Societies amongst them. The Department 
of Industries has a wool weaving demonstration in the Southern Division 
of the Presidency and in Sind which render all help to the local wool 
weavers. 

10. The knitting factories sell directly to wholesale Or retail dealers in 
the local markets cf the Bombay Presidency, Sind, Punjab and Burma, etc. 
The marketing arrangements which exist at present for the disposal of th 
handloom products are as follows. 

The wool weavers sell their products during the village weekly bazar 
days. The articles are also purchased directly by the local merchants. At 
times the wool weavers sell their articles to merchants in important centres 
of trade. The articles thus purchased by 'the merchants are sent to cities 
and towns where they generally fetch higher prices than obtained locally 
by wool weavers. Articles produced by handloom weavers in Sind arc sold 
locally and also often find their way to such distant markets as Gujarat 
and Bikaner State. 

16. There is an appreciable number of small factories manufacturing 
knitted ware and woollen pile carpets in the Bombay Presidency. These 
factories use imported yarn of finer counts for manufacture of hosiery 
articles and are likely to be adversely affected by an increase in the duty 
on woollen or worsted yarns unle^ same is counterbalanced by higher duty 
on imported finished knitted articles. There is also the possibility of the 
imported mixed cheap qualities of blankets and carpets and knitted goods 
(cotton and woollen mixture) affecting adversely the Handloom, carpet- 
weavers and the Hosiery Trades. Duty on these also will need to be raised. 

The bulk of the blanket imports come from Italy and almost entirely 
consist of travelling rugs made of shoddy material. Owing to the cheapness 
of the imported rugs, the indigenous manufacturers do not command any 
Bale and have to be sold off at sacrificial prices. 
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Samples of raw wool. 

Rate per lb. 

As. p. 

White .3 0 

Black.3 0 

Brown-Block (Mixed).2 9 

Samples of spun wool on Charha or TdkU. 


Rate per lb. 
As. p. 

White.. 6 3 

Black.6 8 

Mixed Wool . . . . . . . . 6 0 


Hates showing details of Blanhets. 


Sample. 

Size 

of 

blanket. 

Weight 

of 

blanket. 

Prices 

during 

year. 

Cost price. 

Selling 

price. 

Wages or 
profit per 
blanket. 


leng. wid. 

lbs. 

tolas. 


Es. A. 

Bs. A. 

As. 

A. White Kambli 

3 yds. 42' 

3 

0 

1028 A 

2 

4 

2 8 

4 


& 

2 

30 

B 

1 

12 

2 0 

4 


20" 

2 

20 

C 

1 

4 

I 8 

4 



3 

0 

1929 A 

2 

4 

2 8 

4 



2 

30 

B 

1 

12 

2 0 

4 



3 

0 

0 

1 

4 

1 8 

4 



2 

20 








3 

0 

1930 A 

2 

7 

2 12 

B 



2 

30 

B 

1 

13 

2 2 

S 



2 

20 

0 

1 

5 

I 10 

5 

B. Black Kambli 

3 yds. 42' 

3 

30 

1931 A 

2 

6 

2 10 

4 


1 ^ 

3 

0 

B 

! 1 

10 

1 14 

4 


20' 

2 

30 

C 

1 

6 

1 10 

4 



2 

20 








3 

0 

1932 A 

1 

8 

1 12 

4 



2 

30 

B 

1 

8 

1 12 

4 



2 

20 

C 

1 

4 

1 8 

4 


Kambli 

2 

JiO 

1933 A 

1 

2 

1 6 

4 


weight 

2 

10 

E 

I 

0 

1 4 

4 


reduced in 

2 

0 

C 

0 

15 

1 2 

3 


193.3. 








C. Black & Brown 

3 yds. 30" 

2 

20 

1934 A 

1 

0 

1 4 

4 

Kambli. 

& 

2 

30 

B 

1 

0 

1 4 

4 


8" 

2 

10 

C 

0 

15 

1 2 

3 


Kambli 

2 

0 







weight 









reduced in 









1934. 









Size or measurement of Kambli is the same for all years. 
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Samples of woollen cloth, from, BhmffCtr, District Ahmednagar. 


Sample 

cloth. 

Width. 

Length. 

Weight. 

1 

Cost ! 
prico. 

Selling 

price. 

Wages. 

Remarks. 




lbs. tolas. 

Bs. A. P. 

1 

R*; A.; p. 

R8.:a. f. 


Kambli . 

3' 

6' 

1 2fll 

0 10 8 

0 12 6 

0 1 6 
to 

0 2 0 

4 pieces 
are woven 
per day. 

Kambli . 

4' 8' 

12' 

i 20 

2 0 0 

*80 

2 8 0 

It takes 4 
days to 
prepare I 

1 Kambli. 


Sample of woollen Blanket from Balia, Sind. 


BImiM 

1 

i 

108' 

■ 

lbs. OE. 

3 8 

6 IS 4 

1 

6 0 0 I 

0 9 4 



(3) Letter No. I. C. SSl-3020, dated the 18th April, 1035, from the. Director 
of Industries, 

Subject :~-’Ls.nixr Boabd Enquhtv into twe claim fob rnoTBOiiON to, thii 
Indian 'Wooluin Indostbv. 

In conuectioin with the representation subwiitted to the Board with my 
letter No. I. C. 251/10292, dated the 2(lth Dectnibor, 10.34, renardinK the 
abore matter, I have the honour to give in. the Enclosure A hereto attached 
my replies to certain points raised during my oral evidence before the Board 
on the 12th Match, 1935. ' 


Encloeure A. 

Doragi^ph. S, cortring letter No. 1. C. 251110202, dated the 20th December, 
10, Si, opening paragraph.—Quoetion asked “ How many powor-driven factories 
were started in 193??” 

Ansufer.-r-Two hosiery factories were started in Sjiid in 1933. The 
Swadeshi Hosiery Mill was started in Sukkur on or about 15th January, 
1933, and the Shivaldas Knitting Mills started working in Shikarpur, Sind, 
from 16th March, 1983. 

Varagraph 6. under.“ Pullovers ”. —Question asked “ (1) Are these Bombay 
whofcsalo or retail prices?” 

4»s«-’«r.—The price* given are wholesale' Bombay prices. 

Qtsestion, under ‘‘ Pullovers ”, Japaaie.se (mixed). —“ Do they include both 
wool and cotton?”. 

An-ucer.—Tlie prices luentioaed are for mixtures, weoUens and cotton of 
Japanese goods. 

Question, under “Pullovers” . —“Do^Indian mills make mixtures? Do the 
mixtures Compete more successfully than tho pure wool witli imported stuff?'* 

Ansu>er. —As far as information is available the knitting factories do not 
make mixtures. Mixtures (imported) do compete more suoressfully than pure 
woollen (imported) with Indion knitted goods. 

Enclosure I, Question 0, under “Indian mill yarn”'. —“Are these Bombay 
mill prices?” 

Answer .—The prices g.iyon are of Bomhajr woolkn. mill yarn. 

Question a.—“ What is mixed yarn?” 
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4n*tyer.—By mixed yarn is meant cotton and wool mixture in proportion 
of 35 to CO per cent, woollen and 65 to 40 por cent, cotton. 

Q^iestion 9, under “Imported Yarn ”.—“Are the prices of Japanese or 
Polish yarnP” 

Answer .—Poland does not supply mixtures but the highest grade of woollen 
yarn. Mixed yarn is generally imported from Japan; The prices stated are 
for Japanese mixed yarn. 

Enclosure 1, Question 9 .—“ Ts mired yarn largely used by knitting fac¬ 
tories?” 

Ansioer. —No. This is practically vory little used in knitting factories. 

Question 12.—Cost price and selling prices .—Cost of raw materials, t.e., 
yam, wages, interest, selling charges and other charges and weight of yarn 
turned out oy a charkha 4s and 6s per day of 8 hours. 

Answer .—The cost of wool is 3 annas per Ih. and spinning wages from 
3 annas to 4 annas per lb. for S hours working. The produce on working for 
^ hours would bo! — 


Band ImproTcd Treadle 
Charkha. Charkha. 


Lb. 

Tolas. 

Lb. 

Tolas. 

4is 1 

0 

1 

30 

68.0 

20 

0 


35 

The cost of a kambli 42® xlOd" would he: — 


Rs. 

A. 

V . 

Woollen yarn lbs. at As. 6 per Ih. . 


1 

5 

0 

Wages of warping, sizing, oto. 


0 

1 

6 

,Weaving wages. 

• 

0 

2 

6 



1 

9 

0 

Sold at Rs. 1-12. 





Cost of a kambK 48® x 104*':— 





4i lbs. woollen yarn at As. 6 per lb, . 

• 

1 11 

0 

Wages of warping, sizing, etc. 

. 

0 

2 

0 

,Wages of weaving .... 

• 

0 

4 

0 



2 

1 

0 

Sold at Rs. 2-6. 





Co.st of a. rug woven on a fly shuttle loom, 54® x 94" 




A\ lbs. woollen yarn at As. 7 per ih. . 


1 15 

6 

Wages of warping and sizing 


0 

3 

0 

Weaving wages. 

• 

0 

5 

0 

Pyeing charges. 

• 

0 

6 

0 

Milling charges- .. 

■ 

0 

2 

6 



3 

0 

0 


Sold at Ks. 3-6. 

Enclosure 1, Question 12.—Estimated production in value—undet 
“ Bomhay Presidency and Bind ”.—Are these cost prices? Separate figures 
for Bombay Presidency and Sind- 
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Answer.-—Yes, the prices given are cost prices based on weaving Assistants’ 
figures. The figures for Bombay Presidency and Sind separately are aS 
follows: — 


Rs. 

Bombay Presidency— 

Yarn . ... 11,02,500 

Cloth. 12,60,000 

Sind— 

Yarn 2,70,000 

Cloth ... . 3,20,000 

Statment of samples of woollen elofh from Bhinijar, District Ahmednagar. 

“ Why the disparity in weight of kamblis 3^x5' and 4'—6'^xl2'?”. 

Answer .—The small size kambli W & is utilised as a mat in villages like 
a cotton durry or carpet Used in towns. When the kambli is woven and 
removed from the loom, extra size prepared from tamarind seeds from 4 ozs. 
to 5 ozs. is sprinkled and brushed over it well. The kambli is afterwards 
dried in the sun. It then becomes stiff and used as a mat. The weight of 
the kambli is increased by brushing more size on it. The bigger size kambli 
4^—e"xl2'' is used like a blanket during winter. No extra size is used when 
it is woven. Hence its weight is less. 


Information on other pomfs required. 

1. Classes of rugs and the trade names of imported as well as Indian rugs 
which compete with kamMis with their prices .—A statement showing the 
trade names of imported rugs as well as rugs and blankets of Indian mill 
manufacture which compete with kamblis woven in villages is attached to 
this as Enclosure I. 

2. The consumption of Indian and foreign woollen yarns as well as produc¬ 
tion of woollen hosiery goods during 5 years from 1930 to 1934 by the Fine 
Knitting Co., Ltd., Ahmedabad, supplied by them is attached hereto, as 
Enclosure II. 

3. Employment of hosiery feretories on Government work .—The hosiery 
factories generally are not employed and do not supply articles for Govern¬ 
ment use. The Shivaldas Knitting Mills, Shikarpur, Sind, have reported 
that their mills can prepare the articles required for the use of Government 
Departments. 

4. Complaints hy mAUs regarding Indian icoolUn yarn .—The fine Knitting 
Co., Ltd., Ahmedabad, has reported that except in manufacturing rough 
sweaters, the Indian woollen yarns are of very little use in hosiery making. 
Besides sweaters made are so rough that they had to sell them at a loss and 
from their own experience they caii definitely say that Indian woollen yarns 
are at present of no use for manufacturing hosiery articles. They are of the 
opinion that any increase in the customs duty on woollen yarns will greatly 
endanger the existence of the hosiery industry. 

The Swadeshi Hosiery Mills, Sukkur, state that foreign woollen yarn is 
oven and softer than Indian yam. The Shivaldas Knitting Mills state that 
they do feel trouble in using Indian mill made woollen yarn. It is not so 
soft as the foreign yarn and also it gives trouble such as breakages, etc. A 
representative of the Borivli Hosiery Factory states that the woollen mills in 
Bombay and India manufacture woollen yarn up to 32s counts which besides 
bein^ dearer than imported yarn is not quite suitable for knitting machines. 
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Enclosure I. 

Statement skowing the tnute nmmes of imported rugs as well as rugs and 
blankets of Indian mill manufacture which compete with hamblis woven 
in villages 


Kug Imported or manufactured 
in Indian mills. 

Description and trade mark. 

Width and 
length. 

Price. 




Es. A. P. 

Italian rng imported 

Madras tug. 

64'x84' 

3 0 0 

Ditto .... 

Tiger brand Mo. 620 (Bengal rug) 

64"'X84* 

4 4 0 

Ditto . . . 

Superior trayeHli^ rug (Sulochana 
trade m^k). 

62‘'k92" 

4 6 0 

Ditto .... 

Double colour Tiger brand (Bengal 
rug). 

64'x84" 

5 10 0 

Ditto ... * 

Cow brand, doable colour 

64'x92"' 

4 10 0 

Ditto .... 

Ditto .... 

eo''x9o'' 

6 8 0 

Ditto .... 

Madhuri, single colour . 

54"x92' 

2 14 0 

Ditto .... 

Scotch maud .... 

64* X 94* 

10 0 0 

Ditto .... 

Horse brand, cotton and wool . 

60*X100* 

7 8 0 

Ditto .... 

Babu^i brand 

60" X100" 

7 8 0 

Ditto .... 

Rmna brand 

60' X100’ 

7 4 0 

Ditto * . . , 

Flag brand . . . . . 

60" X100" 

6 12 0 

Japanese rug imported 

Japanese rug, Ko. 1001 , 

64* X 88* 

2 10 0 

Ditto . * . . 

Japan^e rug, Ko. 900 . 

64"x88' 

3 0 0 

Hug oi Indian mill raanu- 
factuTC:— 




E. D. Sasson & Co„ Bombay . 

Blanket, Ko. 3, Bird Brand . 

4'xr 

2 4 0 

Ditto « 

Blanket, No. SIS, Bird Brand 

4’x7' 

2 13 0 

Ditto 

Blanket, No, 320, Bird Brand 

4'x7' 

■3 0 0 

Cawnpre Woollen Mills . 

Blanket, No. 818; .... 

4'x7' 

2 14 0 

Ditto 

Blanket, No. 1, Brand . 

4rx9' 

5 8 0 

Indian Woollen MiUs, Bombay 

Rug, ** Mahatma Dandi ” trade mark 
with Vande Mataram letters, 
No. 1168. 

64* X 84* 

3 4 0 

Raymond Woollen Mills . 

Blanket, coloured .... 

46'X84" 

3 2 0 

Kaisar Hind Woollen Cotton and 
Sllli Mills, Bangalore. 

Blanket, ” Gold Medals ** trade 
Mark. 

54"X 84" 

2 8 0 

Maharanl Woollen Mill, Baroda 

Buslure • • » . 

64"X84" 

5 8 0 

Bombay Woollen Mill . 

Trade mark notknown . 

60" X100” 

9 4 -0 

Bangalore Woollen Mill 

Sheep Brand • * • 

66"x84" 

2 10 0 

Dharival .... 

Camel Brand- .... 

■ 60*X100* 

12 8 0 

Ditto , . . . 

No Brand . . 

66"x90" . 

3 0 0 
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GoTemment of Burma. 

Lettei No. 396*0, daitd the HOth Detenher, 1934. 

With reference to tlie correspondence restiiig with your letter No. 387, 
dated the 5th November, 1934, I am directed to say that there is prac* 
tically speaking, uo woollen industry in Burma and that no attempts have 
been made to improve the quality of local wool as the matter is not 
considered of suflicient imjiortance to justify the expenditure of any funds 
upon it. 


GovemnMnt of BongaL 

(1) Letter No. 6457, dated the S'Znd December, 1934. 

With reference to your letter No. 387, dated the 5th November, 1934, 
I am directed to say that the Agriculture Department of this Govern¬ 
ment has not been able to pay attention to the improvement of the quality 
of local wool. 


1(2) Letter No. SC'S, dated the Hth Jamuiry, 1035, from the Government of 

Bengai^ 

Subject : —Appmcation «>s PRoi*ca'*ojf by trs Wooixen Industbt. 

With reference to your letter No. 379, doted the 2nd Novottberj 1934, to 
the address of the Chief Secretary to the GovoinmeBt, I am direcltod to 
forward herewith, for the information of the Board; a copy of letter 
No. 19905, dated the 4th January, 19.35, from the Director of Induirtries, 
Bengal, furnishing such information as is available as regards the present 
position of the cottage woollen industry in this province together with replies 
to the questionnaii'c. Further onquirics are being made into the points raised 
in items (1) and (2) of the questionnaire. 

2. For tilie reasons explained in paragraph 4 of the Director of Indus¬ 
tries’ letter it is not possible to furnish the statistics asked for in para¬ 
graph 3 of your letter. As regards paragraph 4, I am to say that it is 
apparent from tJie reports of District Magistrate as Well as of hosiery 
manufacturers that the woollen industry in this province has been adversely 
affected hy competition from' miil-niade artklos, both imported articles and 
those prodwed in the woollen mills in the United provinces and other places' 
in India. It is, however, not possible to give any detailed statistical 
information on this head. 

A copy of tlie note regarding the Wool Industry and Middle Class unem¬ 
ployment published hy the Industries Department is sent herewith. 


Enclosure. 

Copy of letter No. 19905-G, doted the ith Jammry, 193:3, from the Diredtor 
of Tndmtriee, BewpoJ, to the Secretary to the Government of Ben^at, 
A'grietilture and Itidustrict Department, Catchtta. 

Subject :—PBoTRcnos to WoottEw iNntrsTST. 

With reference to your Memo. No. 6879, dated the 21st November, 1984, 
Dthing for a report on the cottage woollen industry in this provinoe with 
special reference to the points mentioned in the quostionnaire issued by 
the Tariff Board on the above subject, I have the honour to state os follows: — 
2. Though the people of Bengal oonsurae a considerable quantity of 
wooiHen goods in the form of shawls and wrappers, blanket# and hosiery 
goods, «to., estimated to be worth about three Cfonss of rupeos per annum, the 
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Province of Bengal has never been a wool producing or wool weaving centre’ 
of any importance. The industry has mot been adopted by the cast weavers- 
who specialise in cotton and silk weaving, possibly due to non-availability 
of suitable raw materials locally. All Bengal requirements in this line there¬ 
fore have been met by importation from other provinces or foreign countries. 
The present position of the industry, so far as it is pursued on a cottage 
industry basis, covers three distinct spheres of activities, viz .:— 

(а) Spinning of yarn from the wool available in the country and 

weaving of coarse blankets and ashans therefrom; 

(б) Weaving of fine woollen fabrics such as, shawls, wrappers, shirt¬ 

ings, etc., from indigenous or imported mill spun yarns; and 

(c) Manufacture of hosiery or knitted- goods such as sweater, under¬ 
wears, socks, hose, stockings, scarves, woollen head gear, etc. 

3. Blanket weaving from the wool available in the country is mostly 
confined to a limited number of Bheriwala families, who migrated from up- 
country and settled in some of the districts in this province some long time 
ago. It is a part-time or subsidiary occupation along with agriculture or 
poultry raising, and so much of tho wool as is available from the sheep 
reared by the villagers is spun and woven into coarse blankets with crude 
appliances. The whole family members, including women and children, take 
part in the industry. The products are sold at the local hats or market 
places. The industry is now spreading among other communities and where 
the wool is not obtainable from the sheep reared, the industry is carried 
on with the wool purchased from tho BTieriwalas or imported from other 
places such as iCalcutta, Bhagalpur, Cawnpur, etc. The work is carried on 
by illiterate villagers who cannot furnish any reliable statistics regarding 
consumption of wools or woollen yarns, as also finished products made by 
them. 

4. The Department of Industries, Bengal, has during the last 3 or 4 

years, provided facilities for training in fine wool weaving such as shawls 
and wrappers through the weaving schools at Dacca, Pabna, Alamdanga as 
well as through the weaving demonstration parties. A batch of educated' 
young men has just started wool weaving establishments of their own in. 
different centres. They generally use imported or Indian mill spun yarn. 
It appears that this branch of industry is gaining in popularity among the 
educated middle class people. As however the industry is still in a nebulous 
state it is not possible to collect any reliable statistics relating to consump¬ 
tion of raw materials and finished products turned out by these small 

' establishments which have just started the work. The Department has drawn 
public attention to the possibilities of this industry and eight copies of the 
Department pamphlet on this subject are enclosed herewith. 

5. The hosiery industry in this province is a well established and organised 

factory industry of considerable importance. Most of the factories are 
equipped with up-to-date power driven machinery and run on factory lines. 

As a cottage or home industry its scope is limited to the use of hand 

operated machines. Due to the activities of the Mission Industrial Schools 
and the Saroj Nalini Industrial School the number of such machines which 
have been introduced among the housewives and girls of many educated 
families of Calcutta and Important towns and villages in the province has 
increased greatly in recent years. It is believed that a considerable quantity 
of woollen yarn, mostly imported, is consumed in the manufacture of knitted 
fabrics such as scarves, sweaters, caps, socks, etc., as a spare time occupation 
■—the products are however not sold in the market but are used by the 
members of tho family. There is however no means of ascertaining the 
amount of woollen yarn, both country and foreign, used in this connection. 
From what has been stated above it will appear that there is no means 
of obtaining reliable statistical information relating to wool or woollen j’am 
consumed and productions made on cottage industry lines, as also tho number 
of persons engaged and amount of capital invested. The scope of this report 
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has therefore been confined to the supply of general informatipn relating: tw 
the industry as per note enclosed. 


Note hy the Bepartmerd oj Industries, Bengal, on the questions and pointi 
mentioned in letter No, 379, dated the 2nd November, 193i, of the. 
Secretary, Tariff Board, to the Chief Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, in connection with the- enquiry, relating to the protection to the 
woollen industry. 


This note covers the cottage woollen industry of Iflie Province only,); 

Answers to Qubstionnaiee. 

I. & 2. Number of handloom establishments, estimate of capital invested 
and numher of persons employed, in them .—For the reasons explained in the 
fetter no authentic information can be supplied. 

3. The average wages paid. —The work is generally carried on by the 
members of the family, so no question of wages arises. In establishments 
where hired labour is employed, wages have to be paid at varying rates from- 
As. 2 to As. 8 per day, according to the nature and quality of work. 

4. Number of eharkas, looms or knitting machines. —For reasons explained- 
in the letter no authentic information can be furnished. 

5. Whiat articles are produced (i.e., whether yarn blankets,, shawls, hosiery 
and knitted goods, efc.)P—Blankets and a,shans by illiterate cottage workers.. 
Shawls and- wrappers by the students trained by the Industries Department. 
Stockings, pullovers, sweaters and other knitted goods by the ladies and other: 
workers who have started the work with hand^driven auto-knitting machines, 
of whom the Department has no suflScient information. 

6. The kinds and qualities of wool used, both indigenous and imported .— 
^ool available from the sheep tlie villagers rear, as- also purchased fromi 
Cawnpur, Bhagalpur, Calcutta, etc., is used in the manufacture of coarse 
blankets and ashans. Mill spun hosiery and woollen yarn of good quality is 
used in the manufacture of hosiery goods and fine wrappers. 

7. Whether the yarn (a) is spun locally by hand or (b) is Indian mill 
spun yarn or (c) imported -—The yarn for blankets and- ashans is generally 
spun by hand while for other purposes, viz., hosiery and fine wool weaving, 
imported or Indian mill spun yarn is used. 

8. Some estimate of the amounts of raw wool and yawns consumed under 
the headings 6 and 7 (a), (b) and (t?).—No reasonable or reliable basis on 
which an estimate can be framed is known to us. 

9. The average price per pound paid for the wool and the wool or worsted 
yarns, of the counts used. Whett is- the system followed in the purchase of 
raw materials ?—Haw wool for blanket weaving is generally obtained from the 
sheep the villagers rear. Sometimes one or two pice is paid for the wool 
obtained from a sheep. When wool is purchased from the market, prices vary 
from 3 to 10 annas per pound according to the quality of the wool and the 
demand at different places where they are sold. Generally 5s is used for 
blankets and ashans. The average jAice of Indian mill-spun yarn is Rs. 2 
per pound while that of imported yarn varies from Rs. 2-12 to Rs. 4 per 
pound according to the oounts of the yarn which is generally 2/78s and 
1/64S. The raw materials is generally purchased cash, 

10. Some estimate of the toted annual output in pounds of the woollen 
goods under the headings referred to in (S) ahove..-^It is not possible to 
furnish reliable figures relating to the total output. 

II. What is the system of carding, spinning and weaving generally 
followed? —Jn the blanket weaving industry the wool is first beaten with a 
rod to remove the dust. It is then washed in a pool of water in a basket 
and spread out to dry in the Sun. It, is then picked and sorted according 

z 
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to thickness and colour and llio spinning is done with charkas. The yarn is 
wound round a sort oi' drum and arranged lengthwise ui the loom. A portion 
is used in the shuttle and then woven in the ordinary way. Generally the 
pieces arc woven of 6'xli' size and they are then joined together by hand. 
Two or three such pieces form a complete blanket. The entire piece i.s then 
well soaked in water and kneaded and trampled under the feet to complete 
the felting process. It is then washed again and rolled in a barrel and 
spread out in the Bun to dry. Carding of wool is gonera,l!y done by bamboo 
bowstring with a striker. 

12. The average cast price and the selling price of cwticlcs.—Average cost 
price of a blanket of about 4 lbs. in weight is Rs. 3 and the selling price is 
Rs. 4-8. Average cost price of wrappers, etc., is Rs. 5 per lb. and the selling 
price Rs. 6 per lb. 

13. Eow is cottage and xmall scale factory industry in general financed 
and what rate of interest is commonly paid on loansH —Tlie industry is 
generally financed by loans taken froni money lenders at a rate ol interest 
of about 15 per cent, per annum. The Uadon system is also in vogue in 
some places. 

14. lias the industry been assisted hy Government by the grant of loans 
or in any other wayf —No Government loan has been given yet. Tbo Departs 
inent of Industries has however arranged to introduce fine wool weaving 
on improved methods through the weaving schools and demonstration parties 
using fly shuttle looms and jacquard attachment. 

1-5. What are the marketing arrangements for the disposal of the articles 
pr(yJuced f—There is no elleetive organization lor selling the products ol the- 
cottage workers. The products are generally sold in the local markets at 
cash price and also by hawking. 

13. Are there any other industries which are likely to he affected hy a; 
nroteclicc duty on woollen or worsted yams or other woollen manujacturesf 
■—It does not appear that any other industries arc likely to bo affected by a 
protective duty. There are two Mission Industrial School organisations 
making woollen carpets of good quality on a .small scale hut as they enjoy a 
lavoiirablo market sheltered from the full blast of competition it is not 
likely that they will he adversely affe(^ted. 

(3) Letter No. 040, dated the l6th Fehrunry, lOdb, from the Government of 

liengal. 

In continuation of this Department letter No. 378, dated the 14tli Janu¬ 
ary, 1935, 1 am directed to forward herewith two statements furnishing 
further information on the lines required in your letter oi the 2nd Novem¬ 
ber, 1934, in respect of the Dacca Ontrnl Jail Factory. There are 5 
hosiery factories in Rongal registered under the Indian Factories Act as 
noted below and the Tfirector of Industries, Bengal, has invited these 
factories to supply the Tariff Board direct with the particulars a.sked for 
it the questionnaire received by him w'ith your letter No. 13, dated the 
19th January, 1935. The information regarding the number of persons, 
employed in each of these factories is shown below: — 

No. of 

Name of factory. persons 

employed. 

1. N. Bose’s Bclllaglnata Factory, No. 1, Canal East 

Bye Lane, Belliaghata.56 

2. Kapoor TTosiery Factory, Limited, No. 8, South 

Sinthi Road, Cos.siporo ..... 72 

3. Pabna Silpa Sanjibani Company’s Works, Pahna . 167 

4. The Parjonr Hosiery, Limited, No. 24-25, Bcnarijs 

Road, Salkia, Howrah ...... 216 

5. Jagndish Hosiery Factory, No. 13, Watkins Lane, 

Howrah ........ 


19 




m 

Jlneolsurc. 

STATEMENT I. 

Blanket Factory of the Dacca Central JAn,. 

Answer to duesiionnc’re in jxiragraj/h S oj Tariff Board’s letter No. 379, 
dated the 2nd November, 193i. 

1. (a) Csinn Power, Capital' invested— Vide Statement II. 

2. (a) 150, approximately. 

3. (a) Convict labour. 

4. (a) Two Carding Machines—Two Spinning Mules (570 spindles, 16‘ 
looms). 

5. Blanhots and Yam. 

6. All indigenous, Blach, Mixed white coarse and medium qualHies. 

7. (b) Mill apim. 

8. (b) Raw wool approximately 2,200 maunds per year. 

9. Average price of wool per maiind— 

1928. 1929. 1930. 193P. 1«32. 1933. 1934. 

Rs. 32-2 Ks. 33-9 Ra. 31 -3 Rs. 22-0 No purchase. Ra. 18-9 Rs. 22-2 

The above rates are f.o.r. local station. 

Purchases are made by tender. No yarns arc bought. 

10. Blankets— 


1928 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 

118,287 131,701 141.809- 102,372 49,034 92,8:10 130,800 

& yarn & yam ft yam & yarn 
14,000 18,082 lioOO 12,000 

11. Does not apply. 

12. 1028. 1929. 1030. 1031. 1032. 1933. 1934. 


A.C. M.V. A.C. M.V. A.C. M.V. A.C. M.V. A.C. M.V. A.C. M.V. A.O. M.V. 

As. p. Ke. As. P. Rs. As. P. As. P. As. As. As. P. As. As. r. As. P. .Vs. P. As. P, 

11 e 1 14 6 1 12 6 14 6 11 12 10 9 12 8 9 lU 3 8 e 10 3- 

13. No remarks. This is a Governmont factory. 

14. No remarks. 

15. Chiefly Government Departments and Depot iir Calcutta. 

16. No rein.arks—so far as this factory is ccxuccrned. 

STATEMENT II. 

ArmoxiMATB trice of machinery of the Dacca Central Jatl Bl-anket 

Factory. 


Year. 

1928 


Amount. 

Rs. 

19,700 

Year. 

1931 

• t 

Amount. 

Rs. 

. 1,17,900 

1929 

•' • 

25,500 

19.32 


. 1,14,800 

1930 

• X 

. 1,06,000 

1933 

t • 

. 1,13,400 


z2 
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Government o{ the Punjab. 

(1) Letter No. 91-1. S L,, dated the 2nd January, 1935. 

Subject: —Application pob protection by the Woollen Indosthy. 

With reference to your letter No. 379i dated the 2nd November, 1934, 
on the subject noted above, I am directed to forward herewith a copy of a 
letter No. 16028, dated the 22nd Deceinber, 1934, from the Director of 
Industries, Punjab, together with a copy of its enclosures with seven spare 
copies giving the required information. 


Enclosure. 

Department of Industries, Punjab, 

No. 10028, dated Lahore, the 22nd December, 1934. 

From 

The Director of Industries, 

Punjab, 

iTo 

The Secretary to Government, Punjab, 

Electricity and Industries Department, 

Lahore. 

Subject: —Application pob protection by the Woollen Indcstby. 

With reference to Punjab Government endorsement No. 3159G-E. ife 1., 
dated the 14th November, 1934, forwarding a copy of a letter No. 379, 
dated the 2nd November, 1934, from the Secretary, Tariff Board, Bombay, 
on the subject noted above, I have the honour to attach herewith a noto 
containing information on the questions raised in paragraph 2 thereof in 
respect of small factory and cottage woollen industry of the province, it 
has not been possible in the short space of time allowed for the conduct 
of the enquiry to collect exhaustive information in respect of all the wool 
spinning, weaving and knitting centres as some of them are located in out 
of the way rural areas. Accordingly the enquiry had necessarily to be 
restricted to the more important centresbut it is believed that the 
replies given to the questions would give a correct idea of the present state 
of the industry. It has also not been possible to obtain much reliable 
information—statistical or descriptive—for the past years since 1928 as 
desired in paragraph 3 of the letter from the Secretary, Tariff Board, as the 
cottage industry is entirely in the hands of illiterate persons who maintain 
no accounts and cannot intelligently understand or reply to the questions 
put to them. The small factory owners likewise hardly ever retain old 
accounts and are generally averse to giving any statistical information on 
the plea of trade secret. Figures in respect of the number of looms, knit¬ 
ting machines, quantity and vakie of production, etc., where available, have 
been given since 1928 in the note attached, 

2. A detailed survey of the wool spinning and weaving industry of the 
Punjab was conducted in the year 1926 by the Textile Inspector of the 
Department, the results of which have been published in his monograph 
entitled “ The Textile Industry in the Punjab ”, a copy of which is enclosed 
herewith. No other pamphlet or report on the subject has been printed 
by the Department in recent years, 

3. Detailed accounts of the wool industry of the Punjab in the years 1911 
and 1917 are contained in Chapter V of the “ Industrial Punjab ” by Latifi 
and Section V of “ Punjab Industries, 1911-1917 ” by Badenoch, which may 
be read along with the present note for a comparative study of the industry. 
A copy each of these publications is enclosed. 

4. In regard to competition of foreign imports, it may be said that 
definite statistical data concerning the imports of foreign woollen piecegoods 
and hosiery in the province is not available as these statistics are not 
printed anywhere. In the absence of this data, I give below m#^ own 
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obsei'Vations based on the periodical reports received hy me from my field 
staff. 

5, The extent of foreign competition in the various qualities of woollen 
piecegoods, blankets, etc., and the volume of business conducted by the com¬ 
peting countries and Indian made stuff is shown in the statement given 
below; — 


Pbopobtion or uusikess conducted. 


Name of Country* 

Worsted 
goods and 
materials 
of finer 
counts. 

Tweeds and 
thicker 
materials. 

Blankets. 

Cheap 

quality over¬ 
coatings. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Japan . . . , . 

60 

25 

20 


Czechoslovakia 

20 




United Kingdom . 

10 

40 

io 

io 

Italy. 

, , 


60 

80 

Other continental countries . 


16 



India , . . . , 

10 

20 ■ 

io 

io 


100 

100 

100 

llllEBfll 


5. The following statement will give an idea of the average price per 
yard or per piece of the different qualities of goods most commonly in 
demand in the local markets; — 


Name of article. 

Indian. 

Japan. 

United 

Kingdom. 

Continent. 


B.S. per yard. 

Rs. per yard. 

Rs. per yard. 

Rs. per yard. 

Ladies dress material 

3 to 4 

1-8 to 2 

2-8 to 3 

1-12 to 2.4 

Light coatings and 
suitings. 

4 to 5 

3 to 4 

6 to 7 

•• 

Heavy coatings and 
suitings. 

6 to 8 

4to 6 

6 to 10 

6 to 7 

Overcoatings . 

6 to 8 


8 to 12 

4 to 7 

Tweeds . 

Blankets:— 

3 to 5 

1 

4 to 6 

•• 

(a) mill made 

Rs. per piece. 

Bs. per piece. 

Rs. per piece. 

Es. per piecq, 

8 to 20 

8 to 12 

18 to 24 

6 to 12 


Es. each. 

Bs. each. 

Rs. each. 

Rs. each. 

(J) hand spun and 
hand Woven. 
Shawls;— 

2 to 6 

♦ • 

• * 

• • 

(a) mill made 

3 to 6 

6 to 11 


6 to 14 

(6) hand made with 
imported yarn. 

Single Rs. 6 
each. 

Double Rs. 12 
each. 

Rs. each. 



(c) Pashmina shawl 

30 

•• 

*• 

•• 


6. In the matter of crochet wool for knitting purposes, Japan is on the 
way to oust every other country from the local market. The Japanese wool 
was introduced in the market only about 2 years back and has since 
captured almost the entire market. Its prices are about 50 per cent, lower 
than the Indian made wool. 
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7 . Tbo hosiery industry of the Punjab does not oome into direct com¬ 
petition with the United Kingdom, the Ooiitinent and the United States of 
America, but Japan ha« been its most formidable rival in the Jndian 
markets. The increase in tho standard rate of duty made last year, bow- 
e\er, provided some relief to the local industry. Uf) to the year 1932, tlio 
United Kingdom .supplied the bulk of the imported hosiery and it wa.s in 
that year that Japanese woollen hosiery goods appeared on tho market 
and 8(!cured about 20 per nent. of the market. In 1933 tlioy held about 
GO per cent, of tho cntii'c market and out of tho rest .30 per cent, fell 
to the share of the Indian producers and the remaining 10 per cent, to tho 
United Kingdom. During tho current year the share of the United King¬ 
dom goods i.s rejmrted to have increased slightly but it cannot be said 
definitely at this stage whether this improvement is at the cost of the 
Indian manufacturer or the Jajranc.se exporter. 


RRPLIES to QUBSTIONB CO^tTATNED tN rARAGKAl’H 2 OF THE l.ETTEIl OF THE 
Tariff Board (No. 379, dated the 2nd Novemuer, 1934). 

1. There are no small scale factories in the Punjab carrying on wool 
weaving exclusively throughout the year. The organised small scale factories 
turn out woollen goods for winter requirements only soasoiially during the 
months of August to February, and during the remainder of the year 
are engaged on the produchion of silk or cotton fabrics. The total number 
of such factories ip the province is about 20. Of them 5 are equipped with 
power looms. The power looms are primarily suitable for cotton weaving 
but are also utilised for tho manufacture of woollen fabrics out of raffle 
yarn to cater for the local demand. The majority of these factories started 
nitli hiindlooms and a few of them later on added some power looms and 
hence they have both hand and power looms working side by side. Tho 
same may he said of the hosiery factories in the province. The hosiery 
factories take up the manufacture of woollen hosiery during the months 
of July to November. It may he noted that large quantities of woollen 
woven and knitted goods arc produced by cottage workers, who work indivi¬ 
dually on. looms or have installed a few knitting machines in their homes. 
The numbers of such looms and knitting macliiiics at selected coutres where 
•wool weaving or knitting may be .said to have been localised, have accord¬ 
ingly been added to.the statement showing tho number of small scale factories 
given below; — 


(a) No. oj umall scale weavinej factories using power and the capital invested 

in them. 


Name of 

Nr-HBKR or FACTOniBS. 

C’AWTAl llfVKSTED IK urPEES. 

centre. 

1930 . 

1931 . 

1932 . 

1933 . 

1934 . 

1930 . 

, 1031 . 

1932. 

1933 . 

1984 . 

Amritsar . 

1 

1 

3 


8 

40 . 000 . 

46,000 

1 , 70.000 

2 , 25,000 

2,50,000 

Lahore 


.. 1 

.. ! 

.. ' 

1 





60,000 

I/udhiana . 




•• 

1 

•• 




50,000 




















weaving centres and the capital invested therein. 
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(d) Number of smaU scale hosiery factories not uAc/g power and the capital 

invested in them. 






Mcmbbb op paotobies in 



Name of centre. 


1928. 

1929. 


1931. 

1932. 


1934. 

1 

Capital invested in rupees. 

Ludhiana . 

• 

• 

-70 

7B 

80: 

85 

90 

1 

1 

96 

100 

Capital invested included 
in (c) above. 

Lahore . 

• 

• 

.. 

■ 


•• 


•• 

10 

Capital Invested Ks. 8,.600 
in 1934. 

Amritsar . 

• 

1 

1 


1 

1 

i 


6 

10 

14 

18 

Capital invested Us. 60,000 
In 1931, Hi. 1,60,000 in 

1932, Us. 2,15,000 In 

1933, and Us. 2,50,000 
' in 1934. 

Slalkot 

• 



•• ^ 


*• 


•• 

3 

' Capital invested included 
! in (c) above. 

Gujranwala 

• 


•• 

1 

** 




1 

1 Capital invested included 
in (c) above against 

1 Bawalpindi. 


(a) Number of carpet looms in Multan. 


Multan 


60 


Capital Invested Ks. 5,000 
in 1934. 


2. According to the Census of India, 1931, Volume XVII, Punjab Report, 
Table X, the number of persons engaged in “ wool carding, spinning and 


■weaving ” in the Ppnjab has been shown as follows: — 

Total earners’ principal occupation—• 

Males.1,756 

Females ......... 711 

Total working dependants— 

Males .. 43 

Females ......... 210 

Total . . 2,725 

Total earners with subsidiary occupations— 

Males.124 

Females ......... IS 

Grand total . . 2,864 


A detailed statement showing the numbers of workers in each district 
is attached at the end of this note. 

The Census figures, however, do not give a correct idea of the number 
of persona engaged in the industry. From tlm investigations conducted by 
this office, it is estimated that over 200 persons are employed in hand and 
power driven factories and about 10,(XX) weavers including helpers in wool 
weaving shops and cottages not using power. The number of persons engaged 
in wool spinning, weaving and hosiery at selected centres are shown in the 
statement given below: — 
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Tl:-~IIandloom fatlories -and cottage workers not using power. 


Name of centre. 

1928. 

1920. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1034, 

- 

Amritsar * 


I 









JuUundur , 













1 

■420 

420 

420 

540 

540 

mmm 

1,600 


Hoalilarpur 











BDga 


J 
















r 

500 

Weavers. 

Jaialpur Jattan . 

















1 

1,000 

Helpers. 

Hyderabad 


1 

1 





; 

150 

Workers, 

Mank«ra 



... 

' ■ 

* * 

• * 

** 

"t 

300 

Helpers. 








f 

8 

Pashmlna weavers. 









8 

Helpers, 

Qila Sobha Singh 





,, 

,, 

-1 

40 

Blanket and bhura 








1 


weavers. 








i 

40 

Helpers, 








r 

20 

Weavers. 

Dhudiat . 





.. 


■•i 










1 

40 

Helpers. 

Ntirpur . . 



-• 

-- 

-- 



40 

Workers. 

KulU . 








80 









r 

1,000 

Weavers. 

Panlpat 





.. 












1 

3,000 

Spinners. 

Total 





•* 



7,826 



III .—Power driven hosiery factories. 


Name of centre. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933* 

1934. 

Ludhiana . 

j , 


,, 



800 

1,000 

1,200 

1,600 

lahoro . * 





.. 


.. 

.♦ 

320 

Amritsar . . 



1 







Ferozepore , 



}• 150 

340 

S76 

680 

760 

1,000 

800 

Julhindur . 

. 


J 







Slalkot . . 



.. 

.. 




.. 

12 

llawBlplndt 






^ , 



8 


Total 



■- 





2,640 


IV.- 

-Hosier'y factories not using power. 



Ludhiana . 

. 





2,700 

2,800 

2,900 

3,000 

Part-time workers 

employed 

on 




500 

700 

800 

1,000 

filling bobbins, etc. 









Lahore 

. 


-■ 


- 

*• 

*■ 

-• 

76 

Amritsar . 



1 







Jullundnr . 



t 60 

75 

100 

650 

1,000 

1,400 

1,460 

Ferozepore 



J 







Sialkot 




- 

*• 


■ ■ 


30 

Gujranwala 



., 




.. 


3 


Total 








5,568 


V .—Carpet ■manufacture ; cottage workers, 


Multan ..... 







60 

Grand Totai. for the year 
1934. 


•• 

•• 




16,349 
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3. The average wages paid (a) in factories using power ‘ and (6) in 
factories and cottages not using power are shown in the statement below: 


(a) Average, wages paid in factories using power. 


Name of centre. 

Kind of factory. 

Average wage. 

Amritsar 

Weaving 

Men: Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 per mensem. 

Women and children : Rs. 4 to 6 per mensem. 

Lahore 

Do. 

Weaving of plain cloth; anna 1 per yard. 
Weaving of fancy cloth on Jacquards and 
Dobbies anna 1-6 to annas 2 per yard accord¬ 
ing to the complexity of design. 

Average earnings : About Rs. 35 to Rs. 40 per 
mensem. 

Ludhiana , 

Hosiery . 

Rs. 30 to 35 per mensem. 

Lahore 

Do. . 

Rs. 22 to 25 per mensem. Head Mistri: Rs. SO 
to 60 per mensem. 

Sialkot . 

Do. 

Rs. 22 per mensem. 

Amritsar 

Do. 

Men: Rs. 20 to 30 per mensem. 

Women and children t Rs. 4 to 8 per mensem,^ 

(b) Average 

wages paid in factories and cottages not using power. 

Amritsar 

Weaving 

Men : Rs. 15 to 20 per mensem. 

W'omen and children : Rs. 4 to 6 per Mensem- 

Jalalpur Jattan . 

Do. . 

Rs. 20 per mensem. 

Hyderabad, Man- 
kera. 

Do. . 

Re. 15 per mensem. 

Qila Sobha Singh. 

Do. . 

Pashmina weavers : Rs. 12 per mensei^. 

Wool weavers: Rs. 10 per mensem. 

Dhudial 

Do. . 

Rs, 15 per mensem. 

Panipat . 

Do. . 

Spinning. —The Wages of a Spinner depend upon 
the weight and quality of yam spun 8“ to 12“ 
(blanket yarn) at annas 2 to annas 3 per seer. 
Yam produced for carpet factories at annas- 
1-6 per seer. The daily earnings of a spinner 
average about annas 1-6, 

'Weaving, —The weavers are paid on piece wage 
system annas 4 to annas 8 per blanket accord¬ 
ing to quality. The average earnings of a- 
weaver are about annas 8 per day. 

liudhiana . 

Hosiery , 

Rs. 22 to Rs. 26 per mensem. 

Lahore 

Do. , 

Rs. 20 per mensem. 

Amritsar . 

Do. . 

Men: Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 per mensem. 

Women and children: Rs. 4 to Re. 8 per 
mensem. 

Sialkot' . . 

Do. . 

Rs, 20 x>er mensem. 

Mltan 

Carpets . 

Anna 1 per 400 knots. The daily earnings of a 
weaver average about Re. 1 and the monthly 
earnings Rs, 20 to Rs. 22. 
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9. Tlio total nutnher of wool spinning wheels and wool weaving looms iit 
;tlie Punial) is estimated at 120,000 and 9,500 respectviedy. This estimate 
does not include the figures of Kuln Valley where ahoiit 20 per <ent. of the 
population <arry on wool spinning and weaving by means of tciklin atid. 
primitive looms mostly to meet Joeal and family rci)uiroinents. 

The fignves of charkhds, looms and kaitting'maidiines in operation at the 
selected centres of cnejuiry are shown in the sUteraeiits given below; — 


(a) o/tdiarkh;is. 


Name of eentro. 

No. of ckarkkas. 

I’unipat ........ 

3,00(1 

Jalaipur Jattaii 

50 

Hyderabad, M.-iukera . . . . . ■ . 

700 

Qila Sobha Singh— 


b'or Pashmina ........ 

90 

Kor Wool ......... 

70 

Dbudial ......... 

100 

Nnrpur ......... 

200 

Kuln :—Spinning is mostly done by means of tuhlis . 



(b) Numhc.f of loorns hi small scak fadorUs using power. 


Name t»f centre. 

1028. 

1020. 

1030. 

1931. 

19S2. 

19.33. 

103-1. 

Amrltftur .... 

Laliorc .... 






0 

49 

01 

72 









12 

(c) Nnmher of looms 

in small scale factories not using power and 

in cottages. 

Amritsar .... 










ITosiiuirpur 










JxilUmdur .... 



212 

212 

212 

260 

260 

313 

78o* 

2,00uf 

Bilca .... 









lOo* 

Jaialpur Jattan . 










Hytlcrabad. Mankera , 









lOO 

ijila Sobha Singh 




• • 





4u 

Diiudial .... 









20 

.... 









15 

JCulu. 

. 




' • 




45 

Indjiore Indore . 









45 

i*anlj>at . . ‘. 



275 

28U 

200 

205 

300 

300 

300 


• In amall scale factories, 
t In eottaac.s. 

t fit Looms for blanket weaving. 
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{A) Knitting machines installed in hosiery factories. 


Name ol centre. | 

ms. 

1021). 

1930) 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

Iriidhiana; both hand driven and 
power driven. 

1,200 

1,300 

1,600 

1*050 

1,800 

1,900 

2,000 

Sewlnft machines In Ludhiana 
hosiery.factories. 

160 

176 

300 

500 

1,000 

1,200 

1 

1,500 

lahoro— 








Power driven . . ♦ • 


-■ 

•• 



■- 

54 

Hand driven . . • . • 







ISS 

Amritsar— 








Power looms , , . . 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

8 

8 

8 

Power knitting machinea . 

37 

46 

53 

S3 

06 

137 

93 

Hand knitting machines . 

! 15 

23 

30 

177 

233 

335 

j 

350 

Slalkot— 








Power knitting machines . 




•• 



3 

Hand knitting machines . 

•• 



•• 



30 

Eawalpindl and Gujranwala— 






i 


Power knitting machines , 




- •• 



3 

Hand knitting maobinee . 

1 " 

*• 





6 


(e) Carpet looms. 

Multan. I .. I .. I .. 


5. The articles produced may bo classified under the following main 
heads:— 

1. 'Yarn: Woollen and Pashmina. 

2. Manufactured goods; In the order of importance the main varieties 

are: — 

(a) Blankets, dhussa and lukars with woollen warp and weft and 
also with cotton, warp and woollen weft, woollen and pash¬ 
mina chadars, alwans and shawls, lois and bhuras. 

(h) Fiecegoods; Woollen saris and merino cloth, tweeds, flannels, 
suitings, shirtings, and patties. 

(c) Hosiery: Sweaters, jersies, pullovers, cardigans, ladies coats, 

socks, stockings, mufflers, scarfs. 

(d) Carpets, rugs, asans. 

Woollen and pashmina yarn is produced mostly by women in almos. 
all the important wool and pashmina weaving centres in the province 
Among manufactures Jalalpur Jattan specialises in woollen and pashmina 
chadars, shawls and dhussas, Hyderabad Mankera in dhussas and lukars, Qila 
Sobha Singh in Pashmina shawls, woollen blankets, lois and hhuras, Nurpur 
in Pashmina chadars, Panipat in blankets, Dhudial in lois, hhuras, patties. 
Amritsar also produces raffle chadars. The production of piecegoods is mostly 
carried on in the handlopm and power loom factories at Amritsar, Lahore 
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and in individual factories at a few other centres. The largest centre for 
the production of hosiery goods in the province is-Ludhiana. Next in import¬ 
ance are Lahore, Amritsar and Sialkot. 

The manufacture of carpets is confined to Amritsar and Multan. 

e. The takli and charkUa spinners in the Punjab employ only indigenous 
wool. The important varieties of wool used in the K.ulu Valley are called 
Deskur, liiang, Imbv, and Pashmina. At other places the varieties aro 
named after the cropping seasons, viz., Uhetna and Savant representing the 
months when they are generally clipped and as white and yellow Joria and 
Vicariere. With the exception of big mills .very little imported wool is 
consumed for spinning purposes in the Punjab. 

Tho hosiery industry, employs yarn of the following two qualities of 
wool: — 

(1) Cross bred; inferior quality. The trade name given to it is R. D. 

Counts 2/8 to 2/20. It is usually Indian mill spun and is 
manufactured by Raymond Woollen Mills, Bombay. 

(2) Merino: This quality of wool has come into use since, 1930. The 

counts generally used are 2/12 to 2/78. 

7. The woollen industry consumes all kinds of yarn, hand spun, mill spun 
and imported. In the weaving centres situated in rural areas such as 
Panipat, Bilga, Khem Karan, Sujanpur, Shahpur Kandi, Kahuta, Domali, 
Dudial, Hyderabad Mankera, Nurpur, Indpur-Indore and in the whole of 
Kulu Valley hand spun yarn is mainly used. In towns the factories and 
cottage workers employ both Indian mill made and imported yarns. 

The imported yarn is of English, Japanese, French, Polish and Swiss 
origin. The Merino quality yarn is almost all imported. Of the total con¬ 
sumption of woollen yarn in Lahore in 1930, 80 per cent, of the requirements 
were met by Polish yarn and tho rest by Indian mill yarn mostly from 
Raymond Woollen Mills, Bombay and the Indian Woollen Mills, Bombay. 
The total consumption of yarn in that year was 10,000 lbs. It rose to 
18,000 lbs. in 1931 when English and French yarns replaced the Polish 
yarn to the extent of 20 per cent. In 1932 the consumption of yarn in¬ 
creased to 40,000 lbs., out of which the Indian mills supplied as much as 
20,000 lbs. and the rest of the demand was met by Polish, French and 
English yarn in almost equal quantities. The year 1933 witnessed the intro¬ 
duction of Japanese yarn in the local markets and out of the total consump¬ 
tion of 10,500 lbs. of yarn in that year 20 per cent, was met by Japan, 
During the current year, of the total consumption of 110,000 lbs, almost the 
entire supply has been met by Japan. In Ludhiana centre the Polish yarn 
has almost entirely been replaced by Japanese yarn. 

8. It is estimated that about 4,800,000 lbs. of indigenous raw wool is 
consumed annually by the wool spinning and weaving industry in this 
province. (It has not been possible to collect separate figures of the con¬ 
sumption of raw wool for the various weaving centres as the people in the 
trade could not furnish any definite or reliable data. The provincial estimate 
given above is based upon the figures of production, imports and exports of 
the province.) 

The annual consumption of yam by the weaving industry is shown below -. —• 

lbs. 

(d) Hand spun. 1,500,000 

(h) Mill spun. 48,000 

(c) Imported . . • - • • • 500,000 


Total . 


2,048,000 
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The annual consumption o£ yarn by the hosiery industry is as follows; 


Name of centre. 

COSSUMPTlOJf OF YABN IN Llia. 

1028. 

1920. 

1030. 

mi. ' 

1082. 

1933. ' 

1934. 

jtudhlano— 



-■ 





R. D. Quality . 

. 1,300 

3,000 

00,000 

lOo.ooo 

160,000 

225,000 

160,000 

Merino . 



15,000 1 

40,000 

250.000 

500,000 

600,OfW 

Lahore 

.. 1 


lOjOoo 

IS,000 

40,000 

105,000 

110,000 

Amritior . 



.. 




: 180,000 

SUIkot— 








Indtam mill span 



.. 




0,000' 

In>porte<l 







3,000 ■ 

Rawalpindi and Gujran- 






1 

3,400 

waia L—Imported. 




I 




TOTAL 


•• 

1 

-- 



1,052,400 


9. Woof.—The price of weol variw with tlie quality and distance from, 
the supplying markets. T.arge quantities of wool of coarse a.s well as finer 
qualities come into the Punjab from the Kulu Valley. Pazilka, Amritsar, 
I/ahoro, Multan, T)era (Miazi Khan and Paiiipat are the chief centres for 
the distribution of wool in the province. The pri(;e.s of raw wool at some- 
of the main weaving centres arc shown in the statement given helow; 


Namo of centre. 

Description of wool. 

Average 
price per 

lb. 


(i) Bisquit ..... 

Bs. A. P. 

0 3 6- 

Kulu 

(ii) Biang ..... 

0 6 3 

.. 

(iii) Iniboo. 

0 7 0 

Nurpur .... 

Pashmina . . . . 

0 12 0 

Jalalpur Jattan . . . 

Pasbmina . . . . . 

1 0 0 

r 

Pashmina Wahabshahi 

I 4 0 

Qila Sobha Singh . -s 

Indigenous wool .... 

: 0 6 0 

Hyderabad Mankcra . . 

Indigenous wool .... 

0 7 0 

r 

Indigenous wool, black 

0 4 O' 

Hhudial . . . i 

Indigenous wool, white . . 

0 4 6- 

■ f 

Indigenous— 

White and brown .... 

0 6 3 

Panipat . . . 

Black and light black . . < 

0 3 6 

to 


1 

0 4 3 
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Wool is generally supplied to spinners by tii« weavers or dealers in 
woollen goods who purchase the wool in the open markets, or through brokers 
who charge Ks. 3 per maund on the market rale as brokerage I'or supplying 
it on credit. This charge includes the interest on purchase money. The 
pa.Miients ol the amounts due by the spinners or weavers are made to the 
dealers or suppliers of wool within 2 to 4 months. 


I'arn.i.- - Amritsar is the chief market for the distribution of yarn in the 
province. The current prices |f various counts of j'arns in the Amritsar 
market are shown below; — 


Quality and counts 


Average price 


Indian 

Imported 


of yam. 

per lb. in 

Rs. A. 

l/20s 

1 2 

l/64s 

2 6 

2/64s 

2. 8 

2/16s 

2 6 

2/28s 

2 10 

2/32s 

2 11 

2/40s 

2 12 

2/16s—2/40s 

2 8 


1931-2 4 
1932 & 
193.3—1 14 


The following statement shows the prices of yarns most commonly employed 
by the hosiery industry of Ludhiana since 1928: — 


Kind of yarn. 

Pricks pkr m. 

1028. 

HJ29. 



1932. 

1933. 

1034. 

Indian mill yarn . 

K. P. N. 

1 

R. J). N. 

a. 1 ). N. 

R. i). N. 

R. D. N. 

R. D. N. 

R. 1>. N. 


2/0 

2/lOC 

2/16 

2/16 

2/18 

2/16 

2/16 


Its. 2-12 

Us. 2-0 

Ks. 2 

Rj5. 1-8 

Us. 1-8 

Hs. 1-0 

Rs. 1-8 

Merino imported . 


Not 

2/40 

2/40 

2/40 

2/40 

2/40 


imported. 

imported. 

Ks. 2-14 1 

Ri8. 2-4 

ila. 2-11 

Ks. 2 

Rs. 2-1? 


The hosiery manufacturers of Sialkot employ the following counts of 


yarns:— 

3/10, 2/12, 3/12, 4/12 and 2/16 Indian mill made R. D. quality: 
Rs. 1 /8 per Ih. 

2/16, 2/20, 2/24, 2/28 and 2/32 imported yarn Merino quality: 
average price Us. 2/12 per lb. 

2/40, 2/48 and 2/52 imported yarn: average price Rs. 2-12 per lb. 


The. I’unjab Textile Mills, Lahore, use yarns of 2/64, 1/64 and 2/78 
counts. The current prices are Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per lb 

The counts and prices of yarns usqd by handloom weavers at different 
centres in the province are detailed below: — 

Jalalpvr Jattan: Woollen yarns of 23, 24, 28 and 32 counts: Rs. 13-12 
per bundle of 10 lbs. 

Wor.sted yarn imported of 64/2 counts: Rs. 23 per bundle of 10 lbs. 
Ujiderahad Mankerii: Only hand spun yarn is consumed. The price 
per lb. ranges between As. 12 to Re. 1-8 according to quality. 
’DhadiaL Hand spun woollen yarn is used. Tlie prices vary between 
As. 12 toi Re. 1-4 per Ib. 
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The main distributors of foreign and Indian mill spun yarn are fho: 
direct importers of Amritsar who supply the requirements of all oonsiimiiig* 
centres in the province. Generally 3U days’ credit is allowed and the collec¬ 
tions are made by delivering the documents and Railway receipts through 
the banks, the draft being payable at 30 days’ sight subject to a charge of 
interest at 6 per cent, per annum, if not paid on maturity,. However,, 
in the majority of cases payments are generally delayed till the manufac¬ 
tured goods are sold off and the proceeds thereof are realised. Some of the 
manufacturers import yarn direct as well but ffheir number is very small. 

The cottage manufacturers using hand spun yarn collect their supplies' 
from individual charkha spinners* or purchase it from petty shopkeepers who* 
collect and stock it for sale. 

10. It has not been possible to collect any reliable figures of the annual* 
output of yarn in the province as the production of yarn is carried on im 
individual cottages by women, and at places by men also, in. their spare 
time all over the province. A rough idea of the yarn consumed in tlie 
province has been given under question 8 above. 

The total production of manufU'Ctured goods in the province is estimotedJ 
as follows;— 

lbs. 

Blankets, lois and Ipkars ..... 17,00,000 

Shawls and sahrees. 3,00,000 

Patties, tweeds, etc. ...... 6,00,000 

Carpets, Multan ...... 4.000 

The figures of output of the mo."«t important produeing centres are shewm 
in the statement given below: — 

Pashmina 

chadars Woollen Woollen 

and goods. piecegoods. 

shawls. 


ibs. lbs. lbs, 

290 190,000 

.. 48,000 

116 7,500 

4,200 

1,600 

600,000 

500,000 

1,560 


1,906 849,700 601,660 



Name of centre. 


Jalalpur Jattan . 
Hyderabad Mankera 
Qila Sobha Singh . 

Hhudial 

Nurpur 

Panipat . . . 

Amritsar 

Lahore . . . 

Ludhiana . . 

Sialkot 

Rawalpindi and Gujranwala 
Total 
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11. Carding is done by hand and by comb or by means of the bow string. 
Spinning is done by hand with taklis, masans and charkhas. The wogt 
is first sorted to separate the long and abort staple fibres. It is then 
washed and dried and is ready for carding. In Jalalpur Jattan, Hyderabad 
and Mankera carding is done by hand; in Dhudial it is done by means of 
combs; in the Kulu Valley both by hand as well as with combs and in 
Panipat by means of the bow string. The wool thus carded is spun into 
y£(rn on the ordinary spinning wheels at most places. In the Eulu Valley 
the spinning is done with the takli, 

Pashmina is first cleaned with a view to removing hair and other 
extraneous matter, which constitute SO per cent, to 60 per cent, of the total 
weight. The Pasham so obtained is carded by passing through hand card¬ 
ing machines and spun by hand on the ordinary hand spinning wheels. 

Weaving is carried on mostly on primitive pit looms though at places 
and particularly in the towns fly-shuttle looms are being installed in in¬ 
creasing numbers. 


12. The cost prices and selling prices of the articles enumerated in 
question Np. 5 at various centres are shown below: — 


Name of article. 

Name of centre. 

Cost price. 

Selling price. 



Bs. each. 

Rs. each* 

Blankets . 

Panipat .... 

Dhudial— 

2 to 3 

2-6 to 2-8 and 
3 to 3-8 


Superior quality blankets 

9 

10 


Ordinary quality . 

5 

5-8 

Dhussas (Fasbmina) 

Jalalpur Jattan 

26 

30 

Bukars . . 

Hyderabad and Mankera . 

2-12 to 11-8 
according 
to quality. 

3 to 12 

Chadats 

Jalalpur Jattan 

11 

11-8 

Pashmina shawls. 

Qila Sobha Singh 

22 

26 

Lois and blankets 

Qila Sobha Singh 

5-8 

6 

Bhuras 

Qila Sobha Singh 

4-8 

6 

Piecegoods. 

Dhudial .... 

4-12 

Bs. per yard. 

6-4 

Bs. per yard. 

Woollen coarse cloth . 

Hyderabad and Mankera . 

1 to 1-4 

1-2 to 1-6 

Tweeds 

Amritsar 

1-13 

2-2 

Flannels 

X)0* a a . • > 

0-10 

0 12 

Shawl cloth 


0-13 

0-14 

Merino cloth, 29" width 

Do. 

0-16 

1-0 


2 A 













B-osiery: Cost price and sale price per 'dozen at Ludhiana. 
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IT osicrij: Cost price, and sale price per ilo~en at Sialkot, Itawal/nudi and, 

Giijranicala. 




urn. 

Name of I'ontre. 

Name of urtiolc. 

Corjt price 

Sale ])iii e 



per dozen. 

per d(ueii. 




Ks. 4. 

Sialkot .... 

Swuutcrs ordinary 

WM 

20 0 

Do. 

Sweaters Merino quality 


30 0 

Do. .... 

Socks .... 

HI 

7 0 

Do. 

Sports Mui'iiio Mweatci's 

•I’i 

r)4 0 

Do. 

Sports stockinp.s 

18 

21 0 

K.’iwalphidi and Gujran- 

Socks .... 


9 0 

wala. 




Do. . 

Stockings .... 


T3 K 

Do. . 

Mufflers .... 

HI 

8 0 


13. TIic cottuf^e workers urc financed all oecr the province. h.v middleiiien. 
They ^Laicrally purchase yarn on one month’s credit trom the. yarn nn^r- 
chants. The. poods manufactured duriiip the slack .season are mortgaged 
with tlio money lenders who advance loans i.o the weavers to the extenl oi 
SO to 90 per cent, of the lost of the poods. The money thus received hy the 
weaver.s is paid to the yarn nicrchaiils on aeeonnt of the [nice of y.iin sup¬ 
plied and a fresh snjiply of yarn is again pundiased on one month’s credit. 
This poes on throughout the slack, season and in tlio hepinniiig of Moveinhcr 
tho goods are disposed of and the debts are cleared. Tl.o money lenders 
eharge interest at the rate of 9 to 18 (ler ce.nt. according to the credit of 
tho borrower. 

Tho blanket weavers of Panipat are likowi.se financed by brokers or bip 
dealers. Only some 1.5 families cmjdoy tbeir own capital and their indi¬ 
vidual investment amounts to about Rs. 1,091) each, \\eavors obtain their 
wool from brokers who charpe Rs. 3 per maund by way of interest and 
other charges on the market rate of wool. The weavers sell tbeir blankets 
either direelly or through the brokers or dealers from whom they obtain 
their wool on modit. The brokers charge another half anna by way of 
commission per blanket sold. Tho weavers are generally able to repay their 
dues after 4 or 5 months. Tii the central districts the collage worker is 
penevally able to obt.ain yarn and acccssoiies on credit at 0 to 9 per cent, 
interest. He is also granted small loans hy the dealers and Sakukars on 
personal seimrity on interest varying between 9 to hfi per cent, per annum. 

There are a (certain number of Co-operative Societies of noavers as well. 
They finance .tbeir members. 

Tlie hanks grant overdrafts to small scale factory owners at 7 per cent. 
per annum against securities and at 9 per cent, for unsecured loans, e.g., 
against stock in trade, personal security or estimated value of machinery 
without regular mortgage. They can obtain yarn on credit at the rate of 
(i per cent, interest. Loans in the open market can be raised at 9 to 12 
f)or cent, per aniiiim. 

The hosiery industry is generally linaneed hy personal capital. Where 
borrowed capital is employed, the rate of iutcrest paid varies from 6 to 12 
pm’ cent. 

o , '■> 

A 
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14, The woollen piecegoods and hosiery industry has been assi.sted by 
Government in the following forms: — 

(a) By grant of loans under the Punjab Industrial Loans Act. —The state¬ 
ment given below shows the amount of loans granted for the development 
of the wool weaving and hosiery industry in this province: — 



The accounts of the borrowers are inspected by the First Assistant to the 
Director of Industries, with a view to ascertaining whether the loans are 
being utilised for the purpose for which they were granted. His reports 
show that in the majority of the cases the money advanced is properly 
utilised. The loan of Rs. 28,000 shown in the statement above was granted 
to 14 weavers of Jalalpur Jattan in 1928-29 who formed themselves into a 
joint stock company with the object of establishing a weaving factory 
equipped with automatic looms and other improved implements. The loan 
was, however, not utilised for the purpose for which it was granted and 
has since been refunded to Government. 

(b) By provision of facilities for training, in wool spinning, weaving and 
hosiery. —(i) Technical institutions: Training in wool weaving with improved 
appliances and looms is imparted in the nndormentioned Govornment aided 
and recognised institutions along with cotton and silk weaving. The goods 
produced are mainly raffle chadars and woollen shirtings: 

Government Central Weaving Institute, Amritsar. 

Government Industrial School, Ferozepur. 'j 

Government Industrial School, Gnjrat. j 

Government Industrial School, Hoshiarpur. 

Government Industrial School, Multan. y Equipped with special weav- 
Goverument Industrial School, Bewari. I ing classes for adult 

Government Industrial School, Rohtak. j weavers. 

Government Industrial School, Panipat. J 

Government aided; Arya Samaj Orphanage Industrial School, Ferq^e- 
pore. 

Government recognised: Dalchand Jain Memorial Industrial School, 
Ferozepore Cantonment. 

The Government Hosiery Institute, Ludhiana, imparts training in the 
and wool weaving. Training is imparted in the production of tweed.?, 
coatings, shirtings, patties, check designs, chadars, blankets, etc. The newly 
started Government Industrial School at Muzaffargarh will also impart 
training in wool spinning and wool weaving. 

The Government Hosiery Institute, Ludhiana, imparts training in tha 
manufacture of hosiery goods of all descriptions on upto date hand and 
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f)owor driven machines. Three classes are now being rtin at the Institute, 
vis., class A with two years course which enables the students to acquire a 
Ijeneral acquaintance with the working of all types of machines in the 
lirst year and to receive specialised and intensive training in one of tho 
four groups of machines in the second year. Class B is really the workmen’s 
class and is intended for artisans. The course of instruction of this class 
extends over one ye.ar and has been so arranged that after a brief preliminary 
training in the elementary process of hose making students are allotted for 
specialised and intensive training to one of the four groups referred to 
above. They will thou continue working in their respective groups till the 
end of the course and it is hoped that when they complete their training, 
they will be competent and skilful workmen ready to be absorbed in the 
trade on the machines in the use of which they have received specialised 
training. The third class operating in the Institute is the Work Masters 
Class. The recruitment to this class will be made from among the top 
students of the four groups of class B, A course of advanced and intensive 
training with particular reference to the preparation of designs and repairing 
and fitting of machines will be given to the students of this class, and it is 
hoped that the products of this class, which will be few in number, will 
be able to act as head jobbers or supervisors in factories capable of giving 
designs and attending to the technical side of the machines of which they 
are called upon to take charge. 

(ii) Demon.^f rations: Two peripatetic Government Demonstration Parties, 
vis., (1) the Government Wool Spinning and Weaving Demonstration Party, 
Hissar, and (2) the Government Travelling Weaving Demonstration Party, 
Punjab, are at present operating at Hissar and at Hyderabad in the 
Mian wall district respectively. 

The Wool Spinning and Weaving Demonstration Party, Hissar, was 
started in March, 1984, to instruct the people in the Hissar district, where 
famine conditions are liable to appear in years of draught, in the utilisation 
of wool which is available there in large quantities. Instruction is given 
by means of regular classes with a course of 9 months’ duration. The 
courses of instruction comprise (1) spinning of yarn and manufacture of 
blankets and tweeds and milling and finishing by hand or (2) spinning of 
yarn and carpet weaving. About 20 pupils receive training in one batch 
at a time and most of them are awarded stipends of about Rs. 3 per 
mensem each. 

The Government Travelling Weaving Demonstration Party at present 
located at Hyderabad started functioning in August 1934 with the main 
idea of demonstrating practically the use of improved appliances amJ 
methods in handloom weaving centres to cottage workers. Demonstrations 
are given in wool spinning on improved types of spinning wheel and in the 
production of tweeds, luhars, blankets and lois, besides dyeing with fast 
colours and milling and finishing by hand. As a result of the demonstrations, 
.some of the local weavers have installed fly-shuttle looms suited to the type 
of work they do and the experts of the Party have assisted in their instal¬ 
lation and putting them in working order. 

Practical demonstrations in the working of upto date tools and appliances, 
hosiery machines and dyeing with fast colours are also arranged by the 
Department at the various local fairs, festivals and exhibitions. Practical 
demonstrations are also arr.anged at the request of weavers or dyers in 
remote places at the request of cottage workers. 

(c) Technical as.sistance .—Technical assistance in the shape of selection 
and installation of machinery and plant, solving of practical working difficul¬ 
ties, advice in the purchase of raw materials, supply of marketable designs, 
supply of trained labour, etc., etc., is rendered by such experts of the 
Department as the Textile Inspector, Dyeing Expert, Weaving Superin¬ 
tendent, Textile Master, Hosiery Expert and the Headmasters of Govern¬ 
ment Industrial Schools referred to above. 

15. There is no organised system of marketing of the goods produced 
by cottage workers in the province. In rural areas the production is meant 
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largely for local consumption und only the snri)1ns is sold to petty shop¬ 
keepers for disposal in adjoining areas. In certain districts the mannfac.- 
tiiied goods me brought to piths (weekly innrlccts) for sale and arc sonic- 
tiiiK's flis[)Oscd of by hawking in the villagi's or at local fairs. The Co- 
opejfitivc Societies of weavers have also proved hclpfnl to a certain extent 
in securing markets lor tlie sale of linished products of the members 
tlirougli their own shops. The most important method prevalent in the 
Punjab is, however, that the capitalists, who own shops at the important 
weaving ceiitre.s in the province, got their requirements manufactured by tlie 
weavi'rs on piece wage sy.stem and take over the produce for sale in and 
outside the province. 

In the more important centres of the industry like .falalpur Jatt.in the 
purchasers from the larger markets such as Amritsar, Hawalpindi, Multan, 
I’csliawar, etc., pay vi.sits to tlie place in the beginning of the season, 
f t’., in November and inircbaso their requirements on the spot. The middle¬ 
men or brokers thron.qb whom the goods are sold .sometimes go to distant 
))laces in other provinces and Indian States to .sell them. The yarn pro- 
iliiced at Panipat in e.xcess of the requirements of the lixial blanket weavers 
is .sold to Radoi and Mirzapnr carpet factories. 

The piecegoods mamifacturers in towns generally sell their produce 
tbrougli the agency of brokers, commission agents and travelling agents. 
Some of tliern manufacture goods to order and against contracts with the 
doaleis. Again some of them have their own sho[is and selling organisations 
111 otlier towns as well. Ooods are .-old on credit at 30/90 days’ sight. 
Goods are also sold direct to de,alor.s and consumers. At Nurpur the weavers 
hugely produce for Amril-ar dealers who place orders with them through 
tlie agency of local workers who arc responsible for the advances made and 
al.so for the qualify of raw material n.sed and of the finished product. The 
carpet weavers of Multan work for the middlemen and on their own account. 

The bo.siery maiiufuctifrcrs sell goods direct to dealers or through travel¬ 
ling agents who are paid coiimii.ssion at rates varying from 3J to 8 per 
cent. Some have their own shops and export their goods direct to distant 
places in and outside the province. 

Jh. Besides the manufactures meutioiied in this note above coarse yarn is 
used by the sports goods industry of Sialkot in the manufacture of cricket 
and hockey halls, but the quantity required annually for this purpose is so 
small that the industry is not likely to be affected by the protection to 
woollen jarn. Considerable quantities of woollen and worsted yarns are, 
liowi'ver, used by the large scale carpet weaving factories operating in 
Amritsar which have been left out of con.sideration in this note on tho 
assumption that the Board will tackle this large scale industry direct. 

The Puiijah consumes two kinds of yarn, riz., woollen and worsted. The 
woollen or coarser yarn is used in tho manufacture of tweeds, blankets, etc., 
while tlio woi'sted yarn is used in the manufacture of hosiery goods and 
in the weaving of shawls, ehadan, dhvsas, etc. Tho yarn " used in tlie 
coarser varieties is at present practieall.y all loe-ally spun yarn, whereas 
the finer and worsted yarn is irlniost wholly imported. Some yarn suitable 
for hosiery is manufactured by the Dhariwal Mills or by the Raymond Mills, 
Bombay, hut Ihe.y did not produce liner counts and are able to meet only a 
small percentage of the requirements of the hosiery indn.stry. For instance, 
they do not iirodnee yarn suitable for raffle cloth, etc. No protection at 
present appears to be reiiuired for woollen yarn at any rate, for the jireserit 
.until we know that Japan lias come in to compete. So far as worsted vani 
is eoncerned its local manufacture is not likely to he taken up without 
protection and people are likely to take up local miiiuifacture if protection 
is granted. At the same time, it may be noted that unless the duty on 
the mannfaetnrcd products iiiiiiorted into the country is correspondingly 
and aptireciahly increased along w'ith an iiierea.se in duty on imported 
worsted yarn, neither the iudusti-y for the spinning of w'orsted yarn will he 
established iti tlie country, nor will the local weaving or hosiery industry be 
able to stand outside competition, particularly from Japan. 
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Slaiitnent showimj the number of persons engaged in wool carding, spinning 
and weaving in the Punjab tn 1931. 



TOTAL EAKNERB 
PRINCIPAL 
OCCUPATION* 

TOTAL WORKiNO 
DEPliNOANTS. 

Total. 

Total kabnlbs with 
eUBSIOlAltY OCCUPATION 

Moles. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Males. 

Fe. 

males. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 
males. - 

Total. 
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(2) Letter No. 92-1. tfe L., dated the. 2nd January, 1935, from the Government 

of the Punjab, 

Subject: —Impbovembni of the quality of wool. 

With reference to yowr letter No. 387, dated the 5th November, 1934, 
on the subject noted above, I am directed to forward herewith a copy of a 
letter No. 15801, dated the 17th December, 1934, from the Director of 
Industries, Punjab, together with a copy of its enclosure showing the im¬ 
provement made in the quality of tlis local wool in recent years. 


€opy of a letter No. 15801, dated the 17th December, 19Si, from the 
Director of Industries, Punjab, to the Secretary to Government, Punjab, 
Electricity and Industries Departments, Lahore. 

Subject :— Impeovembnt of the quality or wool. 

With reference to Punjab Government endorsement No. 32996 (E, A I.), 
dated the 27th November, 1934, on the subject noted above, I have the 
bonour to say that sheep breeding in this province is the concern of the 
Veterinary Department. The Director of Agriculture, who was also 
addressed on the subject by me, transferred the enquiry to the Director, 
Veterinary Services, Punjab, for disposal. 

2. I forward herewith a copy of a letter No. 8071/11-III-O, dated the 
12th December, 1934, from the Director, Veterinary Services, Punjab, 
together with copies of two articles by Messrs. Smith and Mumtaz Hussain 
of the Government Cattle Farm, Hissar, entitled “ A comparison of tho 
ITissar Dale Sheep with the Indigenous Sheep ” and “ Monthly Wool Growth 
in Hissar Dale and pure Bikane,ri Ewes” referred to therein. 

3. As a result of the propaganda of the Veterinary Department among 
sheep breeders and also through the Press, satisfactory progress i.s reported 
to have been made in sheep breeding for wool production, and there is 
evidence of greater care in tho selection of breeding stock. The Hissar Dale 
Sheep bred at the Government Cattle Farm, Hissar, by crossing Australian 
Merino rams with the local Bikaneri Ewes are heavier and stronger in 
build than the indigenous breeds and their wool is reported to compare 
favourably with that of the pure Merino ram a.nd is far superior in quality 
to that of tho best Bikaneri ram bred on the farm. 


Copy of a letter No. 8071 jll-III-O., dated the 12th December, iQSi, from, 
the Director, Veterinary Services, Punjab, Lahore, to the Director of 
Industfies, Punjab, Lahore. 

Subject :-— iMPBovEmENT of the quality of wool. 

With reference to your letter No, 14978, dated the 29th November, 1934, 
I have tho honour to reply that on the whole satisfactory progress is’ being 
made with regard to the improvement of sheep breeding for wool production 
in this province. 

2. The i.ssues of breeding rams and ewes from the Government Cattjo 
Farm, Hissar, this year are detailed in the statement attached, 

3. The Department is also making strong propaganda amongst sheep 
breeders for more careful selection of breeding stock. Reports show that 
there is a, definite improvement in this respect. 

4. I regret to state that the practice of adding sand, etc., to wool of 
the Pazilka market shows no signs of improvement and action is being taken 
by the Department against this practice. 

5. Reference is invited to articles on “ Sheep Breeding ” by Messrs. 
Smith and IMnmiaz Hussain of the Government Cattle Farm, Hissar, which 
have been given wide publicity by the Director, Information Bureau, Punjab. 
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A com.pa'rhon of the, Hissar Bale Sheep with the Indigenous Sheep, hy 
L. W. .Smith, Esq., Superintendent, Government Cattle Farm, Hissar, 
and Sheikh Mwmiaz Hussain, B.Se, (Agri,), P.V.8., Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent (Fodder), Government Cattle Farm, Hissar. 

Hissar Dale sheep have been evolved at the Government Cattle Farm, 
Hissar, after a number of years by crossing Australian Merino rams with 
the local Bikaneri. 

By crossing, inbreeding, rigid selection and grading, a type has been 
successfully fixed which now breeds, true, in other words the ewes and rams 
can he depended upon on reproduce their own characters in their offspring. 

With reasonable care these sheep stand quite well extremes of climate 
and are being bred in the hot plains of the Hariana tract, as well as in 
the cold climate of the Kangra Valley. 

Both the ewes and rams of the Hissar Dale flock are heavier and stronger 
in build and more compact than the Bikaneri sheep bred and maintained 
under similar conditions at the Farm and a^e also superior to the local 
desi sheep. The breed is no less resistant to the common diseases of sheep 
in India than the indigenous breeds. 

The mutton qualities of the HLssar Dale sheep are superior to those of 
the Bikaneri and the local desi breed. They have good muscular develop¬ 
ment of the leg, loin and shoulder which are features very much sought after 
by butchers for killing purposes. 

They have a very fine and even fleece as compared with the coarse fleece 
of the indigenous and Bikaneri sheep and the wool commands a higher 
price in the market. 

Table No. I gives a comparative statement of the different point.s in 
the Hissar Dale, Bikaneri and local sheep. 


Table No. 1. 


Kind of sheep. 


Calcula- 

Average 

Average 

Average 

tion ratio 

weight 

yield of 



live 

of live 

of 

wool from 

Breed. 

Male ot 

weight. 

weight to 

muttdn 

two clips 

female. 

mutton. 

per head. 

per year. 



lbs. 


Iba. 

lbs. oz« 

r 

Ram 

156 

2-19 : 1 

6S-2 

6 14 

Hissar Dale « • « • 

Ewe « 

98-6 

2 03 : 1 

48-6 

4 4 

r 

Ram • 

131 

2-06 : 1 

63-8 

6 14 

Bikaneri Farm Bred . . .1 

Ewe 

79 

1-S9 : 1 

41-2 

2 14 

r 

Ram 

81‘5 

1-85 : 1 

440 

4 4 

Ijocal • • • • • . ^ 

Ewe * 

68-5 

1'79 : 1 

32-0 

2 8 


The mutton figures given above for the Hissar Dales and the Farm' Bred 
Bikaneri sheep have been arrived at by a comparison of live weights to the 
weight of the dressed carcase, based on weighments of rejected stock fattened 
for local mutton consumption at Hissar, in the last three years. In the 
case of the local sheep weighments were made at the Hissar Municipal 
Slaughter House of well up to average sheep. 

As is evident from the above statistics, the wool and mutton of the 
Hissar Dales are far superior to those of the Bikaneri and the local sheep. 

It will be further seen from tables Nos. II and III below that the wool 
of the Hissar Dale sheep is superior in quality to that of the Bikaneri and 
Kangra Valley sheep, which are believed to be two of the best indigenous 
breeds in the Punjab. 

















Dfoariiml Woollen Mills, Dhariwnl, Gurdaspur district. 



10 per eeut. 
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Both the wool of tho cross hred llissar Dale and Kangra Valley sheep 
arc generally co<isidorod to be superior to the wool of tho indigenous plains 
sliecp and eoiiimand a higher inarkot price. 


Table -Vo. Ill shon'infi ike comjiarative audhisis of the wool of Hissar Dale, 
t'anji. Hied liikane.n rams and a pure Merino ram on the Uisxiir Farm. 


K}nd of * 
J5heep. 

('oloiir of wool. 

Quality, 

Spinning value. 

Combing. 

Clothing'. 

Loss. 





Per cent. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

nikniicri 

White 



. NU. 

Coarse . 

72*06 

20*47 

1*47 


Yellow 



9706 






(^rcy 



1-47 






Loss 



1-47 





riissiir Diilo 

WhiUi . 



0804 

Fine 


99*02 

0*98 


I)lscolourod . 



098 









0-98 





Importeil 

White . 



9717 

Fine 


99*06 

0*94 

Mftrini). 

■Disr.ffloured . 



. J-89 






Loss . 


• 

0^4 






As shown in the above table the wool of our Hissar Dale rams compares 
very favourably with that of the pure Merino ram and is far superior in 
quality to that of the best Tiikaneri ram bred on the Hissar Farm. 


Monlldy Wool Growth in. “ Hissar Hale ” and pure liihancri Ewes, hy 
L. IF. Smith, Esq., Superintendent, Gorernme.nt Cattle Farm, Hissar, 
and Sheihh Mumtaz Hussain., B.Sc. (Agri.), P.V.S., Deputy Superinten.- 
dent {Fodder), Government Cattle Farm, ijissar. 

The economic utility of a fleece is directly related to tho different physio¬ 
logical factors governing the growth of wool. 

It is a general belief that the growth of rvool is governed by the law of 
diminishing returns (i.e., it attains about two-third of its length during 
the first six months of growth; and tho growth generally diminishes from 
that point on), if permitted to grow for one year, it is believed that two 
six monthly shearings are bound to give heavier return than one in twelve 
mouths. That is wdiy the practice of shearing every six months is followed. 

Tn a study of “ Measurable fleece characteristics ” at Wyoming Experi¬ 
mental Station, in a cro.ss breeding experiment at Edinburgh llobcrt H. 
Burns, M.S., iu his study of “ Monthly Wool Growth of llambouillet Ewes ” 
Dr. J. E. Drueden, Director of Wool itescarch, and Mr. (.'. S. Mare, Sheep 
and Wool Research Officer, in their experiment of the growth of Merino 
wool in a lamb at Government Frontier School of Agriculture, South Africa, 
it was found that llceco length and other characters were regular and nob 
spasmodic as generally believed so far. 

With a view to testing the yearly growth a study of the monthly wool 
growth in thcc Bikaneri and Hissar .Dale ewes was initiated at the Govern¬ 
ment Cattle Form, TTissur, in the beginning of year l!>d2. 

Itevicw of liferofure.—According to Burns of Edinburgh University, 
RoheJe, Stoliiuann, Heyne, Garterner, and Zorn, all reixulcd that tho 
growth of wool was much greater in the first six months after shearing than 
in tho succeeding six months. These writers unanimously believe tliat in a 
yearly shearing there was practically no growth in the lust two months and 
libout two-thirds of the growth took place in tho first six month.s. 

Nordmeyer, Tcnvsoii and Hardy in their wool growth experiment femud 
out that there was a mores or less uniform growth throughout the year. 
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iWith slightly mor© growth during those months when green feed was 
available and less growth when the ewes were sucking lambs. 

Experimental procedure, —Four ewes were u.sed in each test. Fortunately 
for the experiment no substitution had to be resorted to as all the ewes 
kept good health and there was no mortality. The ewes in this experiment 
were run with the rest of the flock at the main sheep farm. The sheep farm 
is situated in a cultivation block of about 1,000 acres and the sheep get 
grazing only. No concentrates or fodder was fed to these sheep during the 
experiment. The experimental year April, 1932, to April, 1933, ‘ was one 
of low rainfall and scanty grazing. 

Sampling method. —From the middle of the shoulder region a clipping 
or “ sheaf ” was cut with a surgeon’s scissors. The fibres were pulled up 
tightly against the blades of the scissors and were cut as close to the skin 
as possible. The clipped portion was carefully marked by a colour so that 
the same place would not be out again at subsequent clipping and so spoil 
the experiment. 

Measurement of stretched fibre length. —A black paper about 6" x 18", 
a pair of ordinary fine forceps apd a wooden rule graduated in tenth of an 
inch and centimeter on either side made up the whole of the nece.ssary 
equipment. The graduated rule was laid on the black paper. For these 
measurements the left thumb nail was grown and so cut at the end so as 
to be able to press a fibre evenly and easily. The end of the fibre was 
now grasped at one end by the forceps and the thumb nail of the left hand 
was placed over the fibre so that it was opposite the zero point on the rule. 
The fibre was pulled to its full extent under the thumb nail along the side 
of the rule.. The fine tip of the forceps a.cts as a good pointer to mark the 
length when the end of the fibre slips from under the thumb nail thus 

giving a correct reading on the rule. The length of each clipping was 

a.scertained by drawing out at random from the cut end of tlie sheaf with a 
pair of forceps 25 fibres and finding out the average length of the same. 

At this Farm and practically throughout India, shearing is done twice 
a year. The first shearing being done by the end of March and second by 
the beginning of October, Before this experiment was started the sheep 
were shorn on 10th April, 1932, and the final shearing was done on 12th 
April, 1933. From November onwards to ascertain if this extra fleece had 
any eifect on the health and weight of the animals a monthly record was 

kept of the actual weight of each ewe for the remaining experimental period. 

Experimental results. —The maximum variation in the monthly wool 
growth of different ewes is given in (Bikaneri ewes), vide Statement No. i 
attached. 

The total growth in 12 months—24'1 cms. 

The growth in the fir.st six months (172 day.s)—12-1 cms. 

The growth in the first six months calculated for 183 days—12-8. 

The growth in the second six month.S' —11-3 cms. 

The daily growth in the first six months—-066 cms. 

The daily growth in the second six months—'061 cms. 

The growth per day in the whole growing period—'066 cms. 

The percentage of growth in the first six months—60'1. 

The percentage of growth in the second six months—49-9. 

The percentage of growth in the first six months calculated for 183 
days—62'6. 

The percentage of growth calculated for 183 days in the second six 
monthBv-47'4. 

’Results .—As per statement referred to above, the straight length of the 
wool at the end of the first six months (183 days) = 12-8 cms. gives an 
average growth of 0‘066 cms. per day or 2'13 cms. per month. The length 
at the end of 12 months is 24'1 cms. 
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Taking from this the length in the first six months, we have 11‘3 cms. 
ns the growth of the second six months. In comparison with the growth 
in the first six months there is a slight difference of only l-S cms. in the 
later half year. The average increase per diiy in the second period is 0'61 
cms. while per month it is 1’85 cms. Therefore, there is a difference of 0-28 
cms. in the length per month and there is only ‘OOS cms. per day less 
growth in the later six months. The difference is so small as to have no 
significance. 


Seasonal wool growth of the Bihaneri ewes. 



Aotcai. obowth ih 

A GIVEN PERIOD. | 

Caicttlated growth 

IN 90 DAYS, 

Season. 

No. of 
days. 

Wool 

growth 

per 

sesson. 

Growth 
per day 
in 

cms. 

Percentage! 
growth 
per 

period. 

! 

Growth 1 
in 90 
days. 

Pcrcentag# 

growth. 

1 


eziu. 



■i 


15th April to 29th June, 1932 > 

80 

7-1 

•088 

29-4 


82-7 

30th .Tune to 30th September, 
1982, 

92 

60 

•064 

20'7 

■ 

19-9 

Igt October to 30th December, 
1932. 

01 

7-B 

•082 

31-1 


80'7 

3l8t December, 1932, to 12tb 
April, 1933. 

104 ' 

46 

•043 

18-8 

4-0 

16'7 

Totai, 

1 

307 I 

21-1 


1000 

24*1 

1 

100-0 


Seasonal wool growth of the Bihaneri ewes in the first and later six months. 



Annual wool 

Percentage 

Period. 

growth 

Of yearly 


in cms. 

growth. 

First six months after shearing 

12-7 

62-6 

Later six months .... 

11-4 

47'4 


It is clear from the above tables that a remarkable uniformity of growth 
is found throughout both six monthly growths, there being a. difference of 
only 1‘3 cms., or 5’2 per cent, between the first and second period. A close 
analysis of the table of the seasonal wool growth of the Bikaneri ewes 
reveals as would be expected that the growth of wool in the months of 
January, February and March when grazing, was short and in July, August 
and September when the ewes were nourishing the foetus and later suckling 
the lamb, was less than during the periods 16th April, 1932, to 20th June, 
1932, when Eabi stubbles were available and 1st October, 1932, to 30th 
December, 1932, when rich kharif weed and jowar stubbles were available 
and the other physiological strains were reduced. Thus the rate of wool 
growth as would be expected is directly proportional with the physiological 
and environmental conditions; favourable circumstances increasing and those 
which are unfavourable retarding the growth of wool. 

The effect of shearing on wool growth .—There is a general belief that 
the wool grows more in the first month or two after shearing than during 
the later months. 

By referring the above Table No. 1, showing the data about the wool 
growth, a comparison can bo made of the average growth of wool in the 
first two months, in the case of each ewe, independently, with the remaining 
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months of the year. The average wool gron'th iu the first 49 days is cqnal 
to 0‘091 ema. while for the later thirty-one days it is 08.1 cms. The average 
growth per day for the whole year (367 days) is ‘065 cms. So in the'fir.st 
49 days there is an average •026 cms. more growth per day while in the 
following 31 days it is 'Ol? eras, moro per day. The difference i.s loss in 
the second month but quite significant. Although in the fir.st 49 days an 
increase is definitely shown over the average of whole year, .still there als'l 
appear in the third quarter in months of November and December a growth 
of '09 cms. per day. This increased growth can be tracsid to the better 
grazing, which is available in both of these periods. Therefore the nio70 
growth in the first 80 days after .shearing may not necessarily be due to tho 
stimulant effect of .shearing alone. 


VVkIQUT of .SHEEP IS LBS. 


Date of weighing the owes. 


Number. 



204 

205 

207 

219 

30th November, 1932 . . . 

90 

90 

99 

90 

31st December, 1932 . . . . 

90 

90 

90 

87 

Ist February, 1933 . . . . 

9n 

90 

101 

92 

4th March, 1933 . . . . 1 

96 

89 

94 

92 

13th April, 1933 .... 

92 

80 

92 

88 

Average weight .... 



060 

89-9 

Difference of last weight from the aver¬ 
age weight. 



■ 

-■3'9 


As shown above there is an average decrease of 3-5 lbs. in all the four 
ewes. It was moro in cwo.s Nos. 207 and 219 which had larnbcd than tho 
other two whicli W'ore barieii. The decrease though .slight may be due to 
many other cau.ses, like deficiency in the feed, etc., than tho physical exertion 
of carrying the extra fleece. 

Conclusion. —The monthly gi'owth of fleece in the Jtikanori ewes i.s pi'acti- 
cally the same in the first and the later six montli.s of the year. The flooco 
continues growing at the same average rate in the both periods. Wifliin 
this period tho growth is effected by the lambing season and abundance of 
lock of fwd. In the month of May, June, November and December when 
there was an abundance of green feed after the harvesting of tho Ilabi and 
the Kharif crops respectively, the effect on the rate of growth was appre¬ 
ciable. 

The accompanying graphs Nos. I and II show the rate of growth of 
wool in tho individual ewes and also their average growth. 

Comparison of wool groivth in Hihaneri ewes hy six months perind 
beginning from shearing time. —Tho figures on the top of column are tho 
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total showing the growth in ctns. The figures within the column arc the 
percentage of yearly growth. 

12-7 cms. 11-4 cms. 


52-0 % 


47-4 % 


Total wool growth in Total wool growth next six 

fir.st six months months completing 

after shearing. the year. 

The results in the wool growth tests of llikancri ewes at Governbient 
Cattle Farm, ITiasar, are quite contrary to those reported by Bphde,. 
Stohmann, TTeyne, Gartcrncr and Zorn and in agreement with the results 
reported by Nordmeyer, Hackedern Sotola, Gruodeii, Mure and Bums. . 

Tljough the growth of wool was slightly more in the first six months the 
difference was not as two-third to one-third as generally believed. The 
growth of wool definitely responds to the availability or lactk of uutritioji. 

Flnotnations in the rate of growth due, to lack of rich food health- and 
lambing is directly proportional to the intensity of these factors. 

Ewes Nos. 207 and 239 lambed on' 9tb September, 19.32, ahd at ^onco 
showed a drop in tlio grmvth of their wool in the following month 01 and 
0'7 cms. per month respectively. The seasonal fail in- the growth of wool in 
the periods when there was a lack of nourishing food speaks for itself and 
shows the importance of the maintenance of good feeding throughout the 
year. 

For trade purposes if a longer staple is required, wool of the Hikanori 
sheep can be lengthened by shearing the sheep once a year. The length of 
wool can be regulatqd by fcbe time betwqca each shearing. 





Maximum, variation in monthly wool growth in different ewes in different months (BiRaneri ewe*). 
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Part II (Hissas Dale). 

Tho maximum variations in the monthly wool grgwth of the different ewes 
is given in the Statement No. 2: — 

The total wool growth in 12 months—lO'S cms. 

4’he average wool growth per day in 12 months—028 cms. 

The average total wool grouch in the first 6 moHths (173 days)—6'4 
cms. 

The calculated wool growth in the first 6 months (183 days)—5*6 cms. 

The average growth of wool per day in the first 6 months—4’9 cms. 

The average growth per day in the first 6 months—'030 cms. 

The average wool growth in the later 6 months—4-9 cms. 

The average daily wool growth in the later 6 months—-026 cms. 

The above statement shows that the straight length of wool at the end 
of the first 6 months is 5-6 cms. which gives an average growth of 'OSO cms. 
per day and 0'90 cms. per month. The length at the end of 12 months = 10-5 
cms. or 0'028 cms. per day. The length of the wool grown in the later 6 
months=4‘9 cms. or -026 cms. per day and 0-81 cms. per month. In campari- 
Bon with the first 6 months there is a decrease of 0-7 cms. in the growth of 
wool in the later period of 6 months. The daily wool growth in the later 6 
months is less by 0 004 cms. The difference in this case again is so little 
as to have no significance. 


Seasonal wool growth in the Hissar Dale ewes. 



Aoxuai. qkowth m oiven pewod. 

I Caicpiated growth 

I IN 90 DAYS. 

! 

No. of 
days. 

Wool 1 
growtli ' 
per 

season. 

Growth 

per 

day In 
cms. 

Percentage 

growth. 

Growth 

in 

90 days 
cms. 

Percentage 

growth. 

14th April to 27th June, 1932 . 

80 

2-8 


26-6 

81 

29-5 

30th June to 30th September, 
1932. 

02 

i 

2’fl 

0'028 

24'7 

2-5 

23-8 

l&t October to 80th December, 
1932. 

91 

2-6 

0-028 

24-8 

2-6 

24-7 

Slst December, 1932 to X2th 
April, 1933. 

' 164 

2-5 

' 0-024 

23-9 

2-3 

23-0 

Total 

387 

10-6 


100-0 


100-0 


Seasonal wool growth in the Bissar Dale ewes first and later 6 months. 


Actual wool Percentage 
Period. growth in of yearly 

cms. growth. 

First 6 months after shearing . . . 5‘6 63'3 

Later 6 months.4'9 47-7 


As shown in the above two statements a remarkable uniformity is main¬ 
tained in both the C monthly gi'owths, there being a difference of only 0-7 
cms. or 5‘6 per cent, in both the periods. 

A close perusal of the table showing the seasonal wool growth in tho 
Hissar Dale ewes discloses that as would he expected, the growth of wool 
in the months , of January, February and March when the grazing was 

2 B 
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scarce, the ewes were nourishing the foetuses, arid later suckling the Iambs 
was/less than, during the periods 15th April, 1932, to 29th Jupe, 1932, when 
Rabi stubbles were available and 1st October, 1932, to fiOth December 1932, 
when rich Kharif weeds and Jowar stubbles were available and ■ the other 
physiological strains were reduced. Thus in the Hissar Dale eWes also the 
rate of the growth of wool is governed by the physiological and environmen¬ 
tal conditions as with the Bikaneri ewes. 

The effect of shearing on wool growth .—The average wool growth per 
day in the Hissar Dale ewes in the 49 days=0‘036 cms. The avera^ wool 
growth per day for the whole of the year = 0'028 cms. Therefore in the 
first 49 days there is averagely 0'008 ems. per day more growth than in the 
average for whole of the year. 

Although a definite increase is shown in the first 49 days over the average 
of the whole year still there also appears in the month of December an 
gverage growth of 0'043 cms, per day. This makes it 0'015 cms. more than 
an average daily growth in year. 

This increased growth in the first month after shearing and later in thd 
month of December in the case of Hissar Dale ewes also can be traced td 
the better grazing available at these times and may hot be due to the 
stimulant effect of shearing alone. This extra growth of Wool also appeared 
in the same season in the Bikaneri ewes. 

Effect of the larger fleece on the health of the Hissar Hale ewes. 


Weight of the MFkBEiiirT ewes in lbs. 


Date of weighing. I No. 


0 268 449 974 


30th November, 1932 .... 70 95 68 114 

31st December, 1932 .... 66 92 60 116 

Ist February, 1933 .... 69 96 71 116 

4th March, 1933 .... 69 92 68 113 

13th April, 1933 .... 66 89 66 112 


Average weight . . . .1 68 I 92-8 I 67*6 113*8 


Difference of the final weight from the —2 —3*8 —2*8 —I'S 

average weight. 


There is an average decrease of only 2-6 Ihs. in the final wdighihg from 
the average weight for the period that the ewes were weighed, which is not 
very appreciable for the reasons given in the above note on Bikaneri ewes. 
The Hissar Dale ewes, however, in the second week of April when the 
weather turned hot appeared slightly distressed during the hotter portion of 
the day, refused to graze and rested under the trees. 

Conclusions .—The monthly wool growth in the case of the Hissar Date 
ewes like those of fbe Bikaneri ones already discussed was practii^ly tiho 
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same in the first and later periods of 6 months. The fleece continued to 
grow at about the same average rates in both the periods. In the first 6 
months the rate was the same as in the second. In the la.ter period thete, 
however, being a difference of -004 cms, which is negligible. 

Within this period the growth is affected, by the lambing and the tupping 
season and the lack or abundance of the food. -Within the first half year 
in the period of I6th April, 1932, to 29th June, 1932, when there was more 
food available there was a daily wool growth of 0-036 cms. per day while 
in the same half year during the period of 30th June, 1932, to 30th Septeln- 
bep, 1932, when there was a lack of food there was a decreased growth of 
■0282 cnis. per day. 

Similarly, in the later half year in the period of 1st October, 1932, to 
30th December, 1932, when there was better food a daily growth of "028 
cms. was daily maintained by the ewes which was, however, decreased to '024 
cms.' per day in the later portion, i.e., 31st December, 1932, to 12th April, 
1933i when the food supply became more scarce. 

In the months of May, June, November and December when the food 
supply is good, the increase in the growth is appreciable. 

The accompanying graph shows the rate of growth in the individual 
Hisaar Dale ewes and also their average growth, 

Gomparison of wool growth in the case of Ilissar Dale ewe hy 6 month 
periods beginning from, the shearing time. —^The figures in the top columns 
are tables showing the growth ih centimeters. The figures within the 
columns are the percentages of yearly growth. 


6'6 cms. 

4'9 cms. 

53-3 per cent. 


47'7 per cent. 


Total wool growth in Total wool growth in 

first six months later six months 

after shearing. after .shearing. 

Though the comparative length of the wool of Hissar Dale to that of 
Bikaneri ewes during the experimental year was as 1 to 3 the percentage of 
the rate of growth of the wool during the different seasons in the case of 
the Bikaneri ewes and the Hissar Dale was identical. The growth of wool in 
the case of Hissar Dale ewes was only 5-6 per cent, more in the first C 
months than in the later 6 months. The difference was not one third to two 
third as generally believed. The grOAvth of wool definitely responds to the 
availability or lack of nutrition and other physiological effects. Like that of 
Bikaneri ewes the fluctuations in the rate of growth in the case of Hissar 
Dale ewes also is directly proportional to the intensity of these factors. Effe 
No. 9 lambed on 10th August, 1932, and at once showed a decrease in the 
growth of wool in the following two months of September and October to 
0‘3 and O’l cms. respectively, which was the lowest in her performancig of 
the year. 

The fall in the growth of wool in the season when there was a lack of 
food in this case also speaks for itself and definitely emphasizes the 
necessity of the maintenance of a good food supply throughout the year. 

For trade purposes if a longer fleece was required wool can be increased 
by shearing the sheep once a year. 

Length of wool can he regulated by the times between the shearing. 

For a yearly growth of wool 15th pf March !to the 30th March is the 
best timp for shearing, ' no 





statement shotving maximum variation in monthly growth in different eWes (Eissar Dale). 
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Ew€ Ko. 9 lamfced on 10th Augnst, 1932. 
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(3) Letter No. 31, dated the 15th January, 19S5, from the Tariff Hoard, to 
the Director of Industries, Punjab, Lahore. 

With reference to your letter No. 16028, dated the 22nd December, 1934, 
addressed to the Government of the Punjab, I am directed by the Tariff 
Board to invite your attention to the following points with a request that 
you will be so good as to give such further information as is at your disposal, 
in order to enable the Board to make more adequate use of the figures. In 
order to save time, this letter is addressed to you direct. 

In paragraph 5 of your letter you have given certain average prices of 
goods most commonly in demand. It is not possible to make any comparison 
of these prices, unless the widths and the weights per yard of the cloths and 
the sizes and weights of the blankets and shawls are given. In the same way 
the prices of the articles given in paragraph 12 of the Report cannot be com¬ 
pared unless similar information can be given here also. 

Question 1. —Kindly state whether the information regarding capital in¬ 
vested has been obtained from the owners themselves or is in some instances 
an estimate. It is noticed that the capital per hand loom varies from 
Rs. 150 to Rs. 400, which seems excessive, even if working capital be in¬ 
cluded. 

Question 2. —The answer regarding the number of workers at certain 
selected centres is in some instances difficult to reconcile; for instance in the 
Amritsar centre whei'e it is reported that there are 2,880 looms, the number 
of workers is 1,600; in Panipat on the other hand where there are reported 
to be 300 looms, the number of weavers only is put at 1,000. 

Question 3. —Is there any reason why the average wage in Amritsar should 
be Rs. 20 to Rs, 80 per mensem while it is Rs. 35 to Rs. 40 in Lahore? Is it 
due to a difference in the wage system? 

Question 4.—It is difficult to reconcile the figure for charkhas (120,000) 
and looms (4,500). At Panipat where hand spun yarn only is used there are 
10 charkhas per loom. Can there be 27 charkhas per loom in the whole pro¬ 
vince? It is noticed that the looms, in the selected centres only, amount to 
3,990, leaving only 510 for the rest of the province. Is this correct? 

Question 8 .— The raw wool consumption is put on page 11 at 4,800,000 lbs. 
the consumption of handspun and mill spun yarn together amounts only to 
1,548,000 lbs., only about 32 per cent, of the consumption of raw wool. The 
output of finished products on pages 15 and 16 amounts to 2,604,000 lbs. 
These figures require to be reconciled. Presumably the total consumption of 
wool includes the mill consumption, but please give the estimates of produc¬ 
tion, import and export in detail. In the same way while the consnmptioa 
of yarn in Ludhiana by the Hosiery Industry is put at 750,000 lbs., the out¬ 
put on page 16 amounts only to 500,000 lbs. What is the estimated wast¬ 
age? 

Question 9.—It is stated the Punjab Textile Mills, Lahore, pay from Rs. 3 
to Rs. 4 per lb. for yarns of 2/64s, l/64s and 2/78a. On the previous page 
prices in the Amritsar market for 2/16s are Rs. 2-6 and for 2/648 Rs. 2-8, 
and we were informed in Ludhiana that Rs. 2-8 was paid for 2/64s. It is not 
easy to follow the average prices also given for yarns 2/16s to 2/40s. Is it 
(possible to report prices paid for the actual counts? 

2. A separate questionnaire has already been issued relating to the hosiery 
trade. I am asked to request you to be so good as to send the supplementary 
inf'orni.atioii as early as you can. 


(4) Letter No. 1535, dated the 5th February, 1935, from the Director of 
Industries, Punjab, Lahore. 

With reference to your letter No. 31, dated the 15th January, 1935, I 
have the honour to give below the further information regarding the 
woollen industry in the Punjab called for therein: 

Paragraph 5 of my letter No. 16088, dated the 83nd December, 193i, and 
paragraph 12 of the Deport.—K statement showing the widths and weight 



per yard of the cfoths and sizes and weights of the blankets and shawls 
referred to in the tiyo references quoted at the beginning of this paragraph 
is attached herewith. 

Question No. 1. —The information regarding capital invested in the indus¬ 
try at various centres is based upon an estimate of capital invested per loon| 
inclusive of working capital. This estimation was necessitated owing tq 
the general illiteracy of the people engaged in the trade who do not maini 
tain any accounts of their investment in business. The variations in capital 
investment per loom at different stations are due to the nature of fabrics 
produced. Thus at Nurpur and Jalalpnr Jattan costlier yarn is used: 
hence the capital investment at these places is higher than at other places 
where ordinary woollen yarn is used. The high investment per loom at 
Panipat is due to tho fact that weaving of blankets at this centre continues 
throughout the year whereas at other wool weaving centres the industry is 
seasonal. 

Question No. 2. —The figure of 1,600 persons shown in question No. 2 
against Amritsar, Hoshiarpur, Jullundur and Bilga represents the number of 
workers engaged only in the handloom factories not using power. Owing to 
an oversight the number of persons engaged in the cottages on 2,100 looms 
at these places was omitted. Some 2,000 families carry on wool weaving 
.at these places and that number may kindly be added in the statement giveni 
on page 4 under column headed “ 1934 ”, The figure of 1,000 for Panipafi 
shown in the same statement included both weavers and helpers, and repre-i 
sents the total number of persons in the 300 families engaged in wool 
weaving at this place, i 

Question No. 3. —The difference in the average wages at Amritsar and: 
Lahore is due mainly to the question of supply and demand. Amritsar is 
the biggest and oldest weaving centre in the province and the supply of 
trained labour there is plentiful. In Lahore there is only one power driven 
factory for wool weaving where the labour employed is mainly imported.! 
The average wage worked out for Amritsar moi'eover, relates to both hand! 
and power loom factories. There is no difference in the system of payment! 
at the two places. 

Question No. 4- —The Punjab produces only a small quantity of yarn! 
over and above the requirements of the local weavers which as stated in! 
question No. 15 is exported to carpet factories at Mirzapur and Badoi. 
Ordinarily the production of 10 to 12 charhhas is required to feed one hand-j 
loom. The hand spinner, however, does not work continuously and there! 
are more eharklias per family than are actually required for the trade 
which explains the apparently excessive number of charkhas per loom. A 
large number of them remain idle for considerable periods at times. 

The figure of number of looms given in the report is correct. Wool 
weaving is mostly confined to the centres at which investigations were- 
carried out and only about 500 looms are engaged on wool weaving at other 
places in the province. 

Question No. 8. —Tho figure of 4,800,000 lbs. representing the wool con¬ 
sumption of the province includes mill consumption. Of this amount! 
1,800,000 lbs. are consumed in the production of hand spun yarn and the 
remaining 3,000,000 lbs. by the mills. The amount of yarn obtained by the 
hand spinners is 1,500,000 lbs. and by the mills 2,700,000 lbs. The quantity 
of yarn produced in the mills is not shown in the figures of production of 
yarn in the report. Of the total poundage of 260,000 about l,900,iX)0 lbs. is 
the production of handloom weavers and small scale factories and the remain¬ 
ing 700,000 lbs. that of the mills. 

The wastage of yarn in tho hosiery industry is estimated at 30 to 33J 
per cent, by the people in the trade. 

8. The prices of various counts of yarns for the various centres are 
correct. The difference of As. 8 per lb. in 2/64s at Amritsar and Lahore 
is due to extra freight and forwarding charges and octroi duty which the 
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PunjaV) Textile Mills have to \)ay in importing yarn from Amritsar. The 
higher prieo of Rs. 4 per lb. is in respect of yarns of higher counts, 
2/78s. The hosiery manufacturers of I/udhiuna rarely use yarn of 2/64s 
counts. The counts most comraouly used are 2/'20s, 2/28s, and 2/40s. In 
tho matter of prii.es tho rates for Japanese yarns in Ludhiana increase by 
one, pipe for every two counts and for Continental yarns by half an anna 
for every two counts. 


Statement ‘ A ’ showing widths and weights of goods most eomrnonly in 
demand mentioned in puTagraph 3. 


Name 

Indian. I 

Japiincat^ 

United KlagdoTti. 

Continental. 

of 










■HM' 



width. 

WelpjhL. 







■Width. 

1 Weight. 


1 Inch. 

Ox. per 

Inch. 

Oz. 

Inch. 

Oz. 

1 Inch. 

Oz. 


1 

yd. 


per yd. 


per yd. 


pet yd. 

ladlei! 4rese 

54 

7-8 

52 

6-7 

54 

8 

54 

6-7 

material. 

Light coatlngt) 

1 54 

8-ft 

62 

8-9 

54 

9-10 

54 

8-9 

and sultinga. 
Heavy coatinga 
aod Baiting. 
Over coatlnge . 

54 

11-12 

18-20 

62 

10-11 

54 

54 , 

13-14 

1 

18-20 ; 

64 

54 

18-14 

28-82 

TwoodB . 

64 

10-10 



54 1 

13-16 

•• 

•• 



lbs. por 


Ibe. per 

1 

IbR. per 


lbs. por 



picixj, 1 


piece. 


piece. 


ploue. 

Blankets (Mill 

100x60 

4-6 j 

108x64. 


100X00 j 

3 

108x54 

5 

made). 

BlttUketa (band 

U»,>S54 ' 

4-S ' 

63 1 



.. 



spun awl basil 








wovon). 


02 , :>er 


02 . per 




uz. pot 



piece. 


piece. 




piece. 

Bhaptla.— 

Mill made 

100X411 

10-18 

100X60 

20-24 

,. 


100x60 

18 

($) Tfand ma^ej 









with Itppor-1 









ted yam— 
Sisgie 

09x54 

, 18-18 

.. 

« ! 

• • 

1 

- 

•• 

Donbla 

198X50 

80-40 

•• 

“ 1 

1 


t • 

•• 

fejyP^mJnb— 

09x06 

18.20 

i 



1 


•• 

Double 

198X60 

32-40 

•• 


■* 





Statement ‘ B ’ showing widths and weights of articles enumerated in. 


question ISi. 



Name of articles. 

Dimensions. 

Inch. 

Weights. 

Lbs. per piece. 

Blankets, Panipat . . . - 

Blankets Bhudial— 

90 X 54-5<i 

4—5 

Superior quality 

90x51-56 

4- -5 

Ordinary quaiity 

DImssas (Pashmina), Jalalpnr, 

90 X 5L06 

3—4 

Jattau . 


5—6 

Liikiirs (Hyderabad and Mankera) 

196 X 56 

4—5 

Cbadar, .Jalalpur, Jattau 

Pashmina Siiawls (Qila Sobha 

196 X 56 

4—5 

Singh) . 

99 X 54-56 

2—.3 

Lois (Qila fiobhn Singhl 

196x56 

4—5 

Blankets (Qila Sobha Singh) 

Bburas (Qila Sobba Singh and 

99x.50 

4—5 


Dhndial).Not available. Not available. 
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(5) Letter No. 6878, dated the S7th May, 1935, from, the Director of 
Industries, Punjab. 

With reference to your letter No. 272, dated the 5th April, 1936, I 
have the honour to forward herewith: —■ 

(1) Corrected copy of the record of my oral evidence together with a 

neat copy of the same, and 

(2) a supplementary note giving the further information required by 

the Board. 


Enclosure. 

1. The total population of Kidu. —^The total population of Kulu tahsil of 
the Kangra district according to the Census of 1931 was as follows; — 


Males , . . . , . , . . . ' 65,528 

Females .. 66,897 

Total . 131,425 


2. Estimate of production of superior wool mitable for worsted yarn .— 
An exact estimate of the quantity of superior wool suitable for the produc¬ 
tion of worsted yarn available in the Punjab is not available, but a rough 
estimate may be formed from the number of sheep in the Punjab and the 
fleece obtained normally in a year. According to the Cattle Census of 1930 
the total number of sheep in the Punjab in that year was 4,457,786. Shear¬ 
ing is done generally twice in a year, viz., in spring and in autumn excepting 
in the districts of Hissar and Kangra (including Kulu Sub-Division), where 
there is also an intermediate shearing in the month of June. The weight 
of fleece varies from 3 chhataks in the case of the inferior plains sheep to 
one seer in the case of Kangra hill sheep. The average yield of wool from 
two clips per year of Hissar Dale, Bikaner Farm Bred and local sheep as 
estimated by the Veterinary Department is as follows: — 

Lbs. oz. 

Hissar Dale: 

Ram 
Ewe 

Bikaneri Farm Bred: 

Ram.6 14 

Ewe.. . 2 14 

Local; i j 

Ram.4 4 


. 6 14 
. 4 4 


Ewe 


2 8 
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On an average, however, the annual yield of wool in the Punjab may be 
computed at the following figures: — 



Average 
yield per 
sheep. 
Lbs. 

No. of 
sheep. 

Wool 

available. 

Lbs. 

Kangra district (including Kulu) 

6 

289,191 

1,445,955 

Other districts 

2 

4,168,595 

8,337,190 

Total 


4,457,786 

9,783,145 


Of this quantity, only 870,000 lbs. is of superior type suitable for making 
worsted yarn and the rest 8,913,145 lbs. is coarse, pahari, ihdl and dfisi. 

It will be of interest to note here that the Punjab exported 11,416,122 lbs. 
and imported 2,488,360 lbs. in its wool trade during the year 1933-34, the 
net export being 8,927,772 lbs. The figure of imports are exclusive of 
imports from the Transborder countries, which is however, not very 
considerable. 

3. Details of cost price of articles enumerated in answer to Question 
No. 12 of the Questionnaire {excepting hosiery goods). —A statement showing 
the details of cost prices and selling prices of woollen goods produced in the 
Punjab together with their dimensions and weights is attached herewith. 
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StAtevimf, shomng iM d^ils of co^t prices and selling prices of artieUs 


Details of 



Coat of raw materials. 


£aw wool, blaok: 2 
seers at Bs. 20 per 
maund, of which 
25 per cent la lost 
in cleaning, etc. 
Cost of 2 see^ 
cleaned wool 

Wool, white . 


Tarn 8 seers at Bs. 2 
per seer . ‘*60 

Ordinary gu^Uy, 

Yam 8| seers at 
Ks. 1-2-0 per seer • 3 15 


mina wool, wWch 
leaves 2 seers of 
Pashmina after the 
removal of hair, 
etc. . - . 10 0 0 


(a) Lnkars having 

1^000 27 " 

ofwa^. 

Cost of 2i secra of 
woollen yam at 
Es. 2-8-0 to E«. 3 
per seer 


Cost of silk bOTder 


(6) Lukars having 800 
threads per 27^* of 
warp. 

Cost of seers of 

woollen yam at 
Its. 2 per seer ,500 

Cost of silk border .10 0 

(c) Lukars having 700 
thread per 27" of 
warp. 

Cost of seera of 

yarn at Es. 1-8-0 to 
Bs. 1-12-0 per seer 3 6 0 


Cost of eilk border .10 0 


Manufacturing costs. 


Preliminary pro¬ 
cesses ; spinning, 
winding and warp¬ 
ing, sizing, weav¬ 
ing and dnishing . 


Prelirainary pro¬ 
cesses also wind- 
ding, doiibHngi'and 
weaving 

Preil'mfnar.y pro¬ 
cesses also wind¬ 
ing, doubling and 
weaving 


Cost of spinning 2 
seers of Fasbmina 
wool . . .900 

Cost of weaving and 
dyeing . .600 

Total . 16 o o 


Cost of doubling,, 
winding, warping, 
sizing and weaving 3 0 0 


Cost of doubling, 
winding, warping, 
sizing and weaving 2 0 0 


Cost of dubling, 
winding, warping, 
sizing and weaving ISO 







emmemted in answer to Question No. IS of the Questionnaire. 


cost mcs. 


dimensions and weight of the 
articles produced. 



Interest and selling charges. 

Total 

cost 

price. 

iSaie price. 

Eemarks. 

Us. A. P. 

Us. A. t. 


Us, A. P. 


Interest charges .036 

Selling cominisstpn .006 

Totai ,040 

Interest charges .040 

Selling commission .006 

IOTAS ,046 

|2 12 0 

j-8 9 S 

dlmeDeions: 90" x 60" — 56" 
yiej^t; about 4 lbs. 

About 

8 0 0 
each. 

About 

3 12 0 
each. 

Very In¬ 
fer 1 o r 
blanket 8 
b&ve not 
been 
taken 
into 
account. 

Commission on sale .020 
(No interest charges.) 

8 10 0 

Dhnetislons: 12 yards x 27" 
finked into 2 lengths measur- 
ing 3 yards x o4", 

Wei^t; About 6 Ib^. 

9 0 0 
to 

0 4 0 
each. 


Commission on sale .010 
(No interest charges.) 

6 0 0 

Dimensions ; as above . 
Weight; 61ba. to7Ibs. 

5 4 0 
to 

5 0 0 
each. 


Commission on sale .080 
(No interest charges.) 

26 8 p 

KmenBions: 114 yards x 27" 
finish^ Into 6f yards x 64". 
Weight; 4lbs. 

30 0 0 
each. 


Commls^on on sale .020 
(Ho interest charges.) 

10 6 0 
to 

11 10 0 

Dimensions : 11 yards x 27" 
finished into 5| yards x54". 
Weight; 2J to 2| seers. 

11 0 0 
to 

12 4 0 
each. 


Commission on sale - 0 1 6 
(No interest charges.) 

S 1 6 

Dimensions ; 11 yards x 27" 
finished into 5| yards x 64". 
Weight; 2i to 2| seers. 

9 0 0 
each. 


Commission on sale .010 
(No interest charges.) 

6 16 0 
to 

6 8 0 

Dimensions : as above - 
We^t; Zi seers. 

6 8 0 
to 

7 0 0 
each. 
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Name of 
article. 


IfUkars— contd. 


Chadars . 


ashniina sliawls 


Kamc of 
centre. 


nafdera bad 
and Man* 
jtera— contd. 


J a 1 a 1 p u r 
Jattac. 


Qila Sobha 
Singh. 


DsTAliS Of 

Cost Qt raw xnal^lals. 

Manufacturing costs. 


Bs. 

A, 

P. 


Es. 

A. 

P. 

(d) tuhan hating 600 








threads per 27"' of 








Cost o£ 2i aecrs of 




Cost of floHbltag, 




yam at Ba. 1-4*0 to 


13 

to 

6 


Winding, warping. 




Rs. 1-8-0 per eeer . 

2 

0 

siiiiiig i«3d weaving 

0 14 

0 


8 

0 





Cost of cotton border 

0 

1 

6 





(e) Lukare of eotim. 








warp having 1,200 








threads in OO" warp 
and vtooUen 








Cost of «5tfa>ii waip . 

0 

12 

0 

Cost of doubling, 







winding, warping, 


S 

0 

Cost of woollen weft 




sizing and weaving 

0 

at Bs. 1-4-0 per 
seer (18 chhataks) 

1 

6 

6 





Cost of cotton border 

0 

1 

6 





(/) I.ukaf8 of &dton 








tvarp having 2,200 
threads per 50" of 








warp ai^ coffon and 
wooflen weft. 








Cost of cotton warp . 

0 12 

0 

Cast of doubling, 







winding, warping, 


8 

0 

Coat of woollen weft 

0 

12 

6 

sizing and weaving 

t> 

Cost of cotton weft . 

0 

5 

6 





Coat of cotton border 

0 

1 

6 





(a) Chadors double of 








worsted woolisn 

yam,. 








Cost of 1 seer 9 chba- 




Cost of winding, war- 




taka of worsted 
yarn . 

3 

2 

0 

ping and weaving 

2 

0 

0 

Cost of making of 





border 

0 

4 

0 





Cost of embroidery . 

0 

4 

0 





Cost of dyeing 

0 

4 

0 





TOTAl 

2 

12 

0 

(6) Chada/r single 2f 








yards y.54". 








Cost of 18DCT worsted 




Coat of winding, war* 

0 

g 


yarn . ♦ 

5 

2 

0 

ping and weaving . 

0 





Coat of border . 

0 

2 

0 





Cost of dyeing and 








embroidery . 

0 

2 

0 





TOIAi 

0 12 

0 

4 seers of raw Pash* 




Cost of spinning at 


8 

0 

mina, whidi leaves 
real Pashmina 




yam . 

Cost of border . . 

5 


0 

sttlScient for the 




1 

0 

manufactore of one 




Cost of doablicg. 




shawl . 

10 

0 

0 

winding, warping, 
and weaving and 
dyeing 

5 

0 

0 






Total 

11 

8 

0 
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Interest and selling charges. 



Rs. A. V . Rs. A. p. 


Commission on sale .0 0 6, 


Commission on sale . 
(No interest charges.) 


Commission on sale - 0 5 6 11 7 

Interest charges .040 


Commission on sale .0 2 0' 
(No interest charges.) 


(No interest charges.) 


Dimensions and weight of the 
articles produced. 

Sale price. 


Ea. i. p. 

Dfmcmsions ; as above . 

Weight: 2^ seers. 

4 0 0 
to 

4 8 0 
each. 

Dimensions— 

Length: SJ yards. 

Width; 50". 

Weight: 2 seers to 2i seers. 

3 0 0 
to 

3 2 0 
each. 

Diinen5ion®~ 

Ijcngth r 5ie yards. 

Width; 60"'. 

Weight: 2 seers to 21 seers. 

2 12 0 
each. 

Dimensions— 

Length: 11J yards. 

Width: 27". 

11 8 0 
to 

12 0 0 

Finished: 5f yards x 64". 
Weight: 1 seer 5 chhataks to 

1 Bcci 8 chhataks. 

each. 

Dlmensioim: 6J yards x 27". 
Fini^ed: 2| yards x 64". 
Weight: 15 to 20 chhataks. 

6 0 0 
to 

6 8 0 
each. 

Dimensions: llj yards x 27". 
Finished; yards x54". 
Wrfght: 1 Seer 5 clihataks to 1 
seer 6 chhataks. 

25 0 0 
each. 
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Details oe 


Name of 

Wame of 



-- 

— 

—- 


— 



article. 

centre. 












Coat of raw materials. 


Manufacturing costs 







Es. A. 

P. 


Us 

A. 

f- 

Xioi . 

Qila Sobha 

Cost of 2^ seers 

of 




Cost of doubling. 





Singh. 

woollen yam 

at 




and winding 

0 

4 

0 


Es. 1-8-0 per seer . 

3 12 

0 

Cost of warping sizing 



0 








and-weaving. , 

1 

6 

Blankets . 

Qila Sobha 

Cost of 3 seers 

of 




Cost of doubling, 





Singh. 

woollen yam 

at 




winding, warping, 



0 


Rs. 1-4-0 per seer . 

3 

12 

0 

sizing and weavhig 

1 

0 

Bhutas 

Qila Sobha 

Cost of SJ seers 

of 




Cost of doubling, 





Singh. 

yarn at Rc. 1 

per 




winding, warping, 



0 



seer 


3 

4 

0 

and weaving 

0 10 


Dhudlal 

Coat of Si seers 

of 




Cost of winding, 






yarn at Ee« 1 

per 




doubling, warping 






seer • 

3 

S 

0 

and weaving, and 
finishing 

1 

0 

0 


Woollen coarse 

Haidera b a d 

(1) Cost of yam 


0 

14 

0 

Coat of winding, war- 




cloth (Tat 

cloth) chiefly 
made from 
goat haits 

and Man- 
kera. 





ping and weaving . 

0 

6 

0 



(11) Cost of yam 


1 

0 

0 

Cost of winding, 










warping .and weav¬ 
ing . 

0 


0 


Tweeds . 

Amritsar 

Coat of yarn , 


t 

1 

6 

Cost per yard— 










Weaving 

0 

2 

3 








Sizing . 

Warping and draft- 

0 

0 

g 








ing . 

0 

0 

6 








Reeling 

Milling, finishing 

0 

0 

3 

6 








and pressing 

0 

0 








Dyeing 

0 

2 

0 








Total 

0 

0 

0 

Flannels ^ 

Amritsar 

Cost of yMn . 


0 

4 

6 

Coat per yard—- 
Weaving 

Warping and draf- 

0 

2 

b 


















ting . 

0 

0 

a 








Reeling 

Milling, finishing 

0 

0 

9 








and pressing 

0 

0 

9 








Dyeing 

0 

U 

9 








Total 

0 

4 

9 

Shawl cloth 

Amritsar 

Cost of yam . 


0 

9 

0 

Cost pet yard'— 










Weaving 

Warping and draft- 

0 

1 

5 









ing . 

0 

0 

6 








Reeling 

0 

0 

9 








Total , 

0 

2 

8 

Marino • 

Amritsar 

Cost of yarn • 


0 

6 

0 

Cost per yard— 










Weaving 

Warping and dtaft- 

0 

2 

3 









ing . 

0 

0 

9 








Reeling 

Milling, finishing, 

0 

0 

9 








and pressing 

0 

1 

6 








Dyeing 

0 

1 

0 








TOTAIi 

0 

6 

0 
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Total 

Interest and selling charges. cost 
■pHce^ 


Us. A. P. Us. A. p. 


Interest and r^nt 
charges . .010 

Other charges. 

Supervision . .0 2 0 1 14 0 

Depreciation of looms 
and machinery .006 

Total .026 


Interest and rent 
chaises . .0 0 6 0 10 


Other charges. 

Supervision . ,010 


Interest and rent 
charges . .006 

Other charges. 

Supervision ; . 0 1 0 

Interest and rent 
charges . ,006 

OUier changes. 

Supervision , .010 


Dimensions and weight of the 
aiiicles produced. 

Sale price; 


Us. A. P. 

DimefiBions: Hi yairds k 27". 
Finished : 6f yds. x 64". 

We^hfc : seers. 

6 0 0 
each. 

Dltnensions: 12 yds. x 27" 
Fihicdied: 6 yds. x 54". 

5 4 0 
each. 

Dimei^ions; 12 yds, x 27" 
fin&hed ; 6 yds. x 54*. 

4 4 0 
each. 


4 14 0 
each. 

DlrieflMotiS— 
length: 7i yards. 

Width: aa* 

Weight: If seers. 

1 4 0 

rtimensierh's; as above . 

Weight 1 2 seers. 

Iso 

Width: 52" . . , 

Wei^t per yard: 1 lb. 

2 2 0 
per yard. 

Width: 29" . 

Weight: oz. per yard. 

0 12 0 
per yard. 

Width; 44' . 

Weight: 4 og.'per yard. 

0 14 0 
per yard. 

Width: 20" . . . . 

Weight: 2i oss, jler i^ird 

10 0 
per yard; 
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4, Details of cost price of hosiery articles mentioned in reply to Question 
No, 12 of the Questionnaire .—The details of cost prices of various articles of 
hosiery mentioned in reply to Question No. 12 of the Questionnaire are shown 
below, with reference to Ludhiana: — 


(a) Socks {one dozen'.. 

1. Cost of yam — 

Quality of yarn used—Marino. 

Counts of yarn used—1/64 3 ply. 

Size—0i" to 10^". 

Beady weight of one dozen pairs is 1 lb. 1 oz. 

Price of one bundle of woollen yarn 1/64 3 ply, weighing 10 Iba. is 
Bs. 27-8. 


In actual practice, a 10 lbs. bundle of woollen yarn is found to contain, 
only 9 lbs. on opening and weighing in the factory premises. This weight is 
not covered even when the yarn is dyed or washed. Thus, really speaking, 
the manufacturers pay Bs. 27-8 for 9 lbs. The actual cost of 1 lb. of yarn 
is thus Bs. 3-1, 


There is a further wastage of 15 per cent, in different processes of making 
socks, such as dyeing, winding, knitting and cutting. Therefore actual yarn 
consumed for one dozen such socks is 1 lb. 1 oz. plus wastage of 16 per cent, 
in the manufacturing processes. 

Or total yarn consumed is 1 lb. 3J oz. valued at Bs. 3-11-9. 

2. Manufacturing cost.—Wages of labour (including bonus and all 
allowances): 

Bs. A. p. 


Bleaching and dyeing, etc. . . - . 0 6 0 

Winding ...... ,019 

Knitting (double shed).14 0 

Sewing toes.0 2 6 

Ironing inclusive of coal, etc. . • . • 0 3 0 

Labelling, transfers and wrappers , . . 0 10 

Packing (two boxes for a dozen) including print¬ 
ing charges over the boxes . , . . 0 2 6 


Total . 2 3 9 


3. Supervision charges and office expenses at 2 per 

cent.023 

4. Power, fuel and light (the machines manufacturing 

socks are worked by hand) .... 

5. Stores including needles . . . . . 0 2 6 

6 . Water (has been included in dyeing, etc.) . 

7. Bepairs and maintenance . . . • • 0 10 

8 . Packing (has already been accounted for in No. 2). 

9. Any other expenses ... 

Total 5 9 


Total manufacturing cost.2 9 6 

Less value of waste recovered (2} oz. sold at Bs. 2 

to 3 per maund) . . . . . . 0 0 3 

Net total manufacturing cost • . * • 2 9 3 
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Overheads. 


Rs. A. p. 


10. Rents, rates and taxes 1'5 per cent. . . . 0 16 

11. Insurance .0 0 6 


12. Selling expenses showing separately expenses of 

sales through; 

(a) Agents. —The usual rate is 6i per cent, but 

sometimes the manufacturers receive back 
undelivered parcels. Taking all these ex¬ 
penses under consideration, it comes to 
8 per cent.0 10 0 

(b) Shops . 

13. Agents’ commission and office allowance, if any . 

14. Depreciation at As. 12-6 per cent. , . . . 0 10 

16. Capital charges.0 4 0 

Total . 110 

, Grand total . 7 6 0 


The cost price of one dozen socks was shown as Rs. 6-8 in the statement 
given in reply to Question No. 9 of the Questionnaire. The dilference in 
the cost price of Rs. 7-6 given above and Rs. 6-8 given previously is due to 
the fact that in the previous estimate the manufacturers did not allow for 
the undermentioned charges for the reasons shown against each. As these 
charges did not go out of the pocket of the manufacturer, they were not 
included under “ cost price ”. 

(1) Supervision charges and office expenses. —Supervision is exercised 

by the factory owner himself and most of the clerical work, 
accounting, etc., is done by him. 

(2) Insurance. —With the e.xception of two or three firms no expen¬ 

diture is incurred under this head by the factory owners. 

(3) Depreciation on rnacMnery. —^The factory owner is contented with 

the wages for his labour. 

(4) Selling expenses. —The majority of the firms send out one of the 

partners in the concern for canvassing and affect a saving under 
this head. 


(b) Stocidngs (one dozen). 

Quality of yarn—Marino. 

Count of yarn—2/28 2 ply. 

Size--9F' to 11". 

1. Cost of yarn: 

Ready weight of one dozen pairs is 3 lbs. and 2J oz. 

Price of one bundle of yarn (10 lbs.) is Rs. 25-10. 

Considering 10 per cent, loss i.s weight in a bundle as in the case of 
socks, 9 lbs. of yarn is Rs. 25-10, 

Therefore, cost of yarn 3 lbs. and 2f oz.-t-lO per cent, wastage, i.e., 
stockings. 

Tberefore, cost of varn 3 lbs. and 2J oz.+ 10 per cent, wastage, i.e., 
61 oz. =;3J lbs.=Rs. 9-15-3. 

2 C 





2. Manufacturing cost .—Wages of labour 

(including 

bonus 

and 

allowances): 



Rs. A. 

p. 

Dyeing ekarges at As. 3 per lb; . . 


0 10 

6 

Winding at 6 pies per lb. . 


0 1 

9 

Knitting . . . ^ 


0 12 

0 

Sewing both sides top and toe . 


0 2 

0 

Ironing inclusive of coal, etc. 


0 4 

0 

Labelling and wrapping, etc. 


0 2 

0 

Packing (in 4 boxes) .... 


0 4 

0 


Total . 

2 4 

3 

3. Supervision charges and Office expenses 

4. Power, fuel and light (these are made 

worked machines; charges for light 

on hand- 
are only' 

0 4 

0 

calculated) , . . . . 


0 0 

3 

5. Stores including needles . . . 


0 1 

0 

6. Water . .. 


0 0 


7. Repairs and maintenance . - . 

• 

6 

8. Packing (this has been accounted for iri No. 2) . 



9. Any other expenses . . . . 


... 



Total . 

6 

9 

Total manufacturing cost R.s. 2-4-3 plus As. 6-9 . 

2 10 

0 

Less value of waste recovered 


0 0 

3 

Net total nlanufaeturing cost . . 


2 9 

9 

Overheads, 

10. Rent, rates and taxes 1-5 per cent. 

V 

0 3 

3 

11. Insurance at As. 5-3 per cent, . , . ^ 

12. Selling expenses showing separately expenses of 

0 0 

9 

sales through: 

(a) Agents at 8 per cent. Inclusive of everything. 

1 0 

0 

(6) Shops. 

if any . 

... 


13. Agents’ commission and office allowance, 

0 1 


14. Depreciation. 


6 

o 

15. Capital charges at 3 per cent. 

• 

0 6 

O 


Total 

1 11 

9 

Grand 

total 

14 4 

9 


This quality stockings are sold from Bs. 14 to Rs. 16 per dozen hy 
different manufacturers. 


(o) Pullovers (one dozen). 
Quality of yarii—Marino. 

Counts of yarn—2/40. 

SizGS--32" to 34". 
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1. Cost of yarn — 

Ready weight of one dozen pullovers is 7 lbs. 8 oz. 

Price of one bundle of yarn is Bs. 27-8. Allowing 10 per cent, 
shortage in weight the cost of 9 lbs. of yarn is Rs. 27-8 or 1 lb. 
of yarn is Rs. 3-1. 

There is about 25 per cent, further wastage in winding, knitting, 
and cutting when making a pullover, i.e.,, 2| lbs. are further 
lost in one dozen pullovers of this quality. Therefore cost of 
. total yarn used 7J lbs. plus 2J lbs. = 10 lbs.i=Rs. 30-10. 

2. Manufacturing cost .—Wages of labour (including bonus and all 

allowances): 

Rs. A. P. 


Dyeing charge.? at As. 3 per lb.1 14 0 

Winding at 6 pies per lb.0 5 0 

Warping and knitting at As, 2 per lb. . . 14 0 

Cutting and tailoring including thread . . 1 15 0 

Repairs of fabric.0 2 0 

Ironing inclusive of coal . . ., , , 0 4 6 

Labelling, size marks and hangers . . . 0 6 0 

Packing (one pullover in one box) , . . 10 0 


Total . 7 2 6 


3. Supervision charges and office expenses . . 0 12 0 

4. Power, fuel and light.0 9 0 

5. Stores including noodles . , . . . 0 5 0 

6. Water (it has been included in dyeing, etc.) 

7. Repair and maintenance.0 10 

8. Packing (it has been accounted for in No. 2) . 

9. Any other expenses 

Total . 1 11 0 


Total manufacturing cost.8 13 6 

Less value of waste recovered . . . ■ 0 16 


Net total manufacturing cost , . . . 8 12 0 


Overheads. 

10. Rents, rates and taxes. 

11. Insurance . 

12. (a) Agents’ commission . 

(b) Shops 

13. Agents’ commission and office allowance, if any . 

14. Depreciation. 

15. Capital charges ..,••?• 


0 10 0 
0 2 0 
2 10 0 


0, 5 0 
1 4 0 


Total . 4 15 0 


Grand total . 44 5 0 

I -- 


This quality is generally sold at Rs,_ 45 to Rs. 48 per dozen. 


2 c 3 
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(d) Cardigans (one dozen). 

These are commonly known as sweater coats. The quality of yarn 
etiiployed, counts used and sizes made are the same as in the case of pull¬ 
overs. The cost of a dozen cardigans is Rs. 4-8 more than that of the 
pullovers. All other expenses are the same. Extra cost is incurred on the 
following accounts: — 

Rs. A. p. 

Tailoring.0 8 0 

Buttons .12 0 

Excess cost of tape.2 14 0 

Total . 4 8 0 

The sale price of one dozen cardigans ranges between Rs. 48 and Rs. 61. 

(e) Slipovers (one dozen). 

Quality of yarn—Marino. 

Counts of yarn—2/40. 

Size—32". 

1. Cost of yarn — 

Price of one bundle of this yarn as stated in case of pullovers is 
Rs. 27-8. 

Calculating in the same way, as in previous cases, the cost of 1 lb. 
of yarn is Rs. 3-1. 

Ready weight of one dozen slipovers is 5^ lbs. 

Similarly there is a loss of 26 per cent, in winding, knitting and 
cutting. 

Thus total weight of yarn consumed is 7 lbs. and 4 oz. 

Therefore cost of yarn is Rs. 22-4-3. 

2. »Manujactwing cost — 

Dyeing charges ...... 

Winding . 

Warping and knitting . ... 

Cutting, tailoring (inclusive of thread) 

Repairing of fabrics. 

Ironing inclusive of coal .... 

Labelling, etc. ■ 

Packing (one in one box) .... 

Total 

3. Supervision charges and office expenses 

4. Power, fuel and light ..... 

6. Stores including needles .... 

6. Water (it has been accounted for in dyeing) 

7. Repair and maintenance .... 

8. Packing (it has been accounted fon in No. 2) 

V. Any other chargee ...... 

Total 


Total manufacturing cost 
Less value of waste recovered 
Net total manufacturing cost 


Rs. 

A, 

p. 

1 

6 

0 

0 

3 

3 

1 

2 

0 

1 

11 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

4 

6 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

2 

3 

0 

9 

0 

0 

6 

9 

0 

3 

6 

0 

1 

6 


1 

4 

9 

7 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

7 

6 

0 
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Overheads, 


Rs. A. p. 


10. Rents, rates and taxes.0 7 6 

11. Insurance ........ 0 1 6 

12. Selling expenses: Agents.2 10 

13. Agents’ commission and office allqtpance, if any . 

14. Depreciation . . ..0 10 

15. Capital charges . . . . ,. . • 0 4 0 


Total . 2 16 0 


Grand total . 32 9 3 


Slipovers of this quality are sold at Rs. 33 to Rs. 33-12 per dozen in the 
market. 


(f) Mufflers (one dozen). 
Quality of yarn used—Marino. 

Counts of yarn—2/32. 


Size—9" X 64". 


1. Cost of yarn — 

Ready weight of one dozen such mufficrs is 3 lbs. 4 oz. 

Calculating 10 per cent, loss in weight of the yarn, the price of 1 lb. 
is Rs. 2-14-9. 

There is further 10 per cent, wastage in the manufacture of 
mufflers. 

Therefore cost of yarn actually consumed in making one dozen 
mufflers (3 lbs. 8 oz.) is Rs. 10-3-9. 

2. Matmfacturing cost.—Wages of labour (including bonus and all 

allowances): 

Dyeing charges. 

Winding charges. 

Knitting. 

Cutting, sewing and repair of fabric, etc. 

Ironing inclusive of coal, etc. 

Fringes . 

Labelling, etc. 

Packing (6 in a box) . . ... 

Total 


Rs. A. p, 
0 7 6 
0 13 
0 10 0 
0 3 0 
0 4 0 
0 4 0 
0 2 3 
0 4 0 


2 4 0 


3. Supervision charges and office exxmnses 

4. Power, fuel and light (worked by hand) 

5. Stores including needles . . . • 

6. Water (already accounted for in dyeing) 

7. Repair and maintenance .... 

8. Packing (already accounted for in No. 2) 

9. Any other expenses ..... 

Total 


Total manufacturing cost 
less value of waste recovered 
Net total manufacturing cost 


0 3 6 
0 2 0 
0 16 


0 7 0 


2 11 0 
0 0 6 
2 10 6 
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Overheads. 

10. Rents, rates and taxes 

11. Insurance . . ... 

12. Selling expenses— 

(a) Expenses of . sales through agents . 

(b) Shops . .. 

13. Agents’ commission and office allowances, if any 

14. Depreciation. 

15. Capital charges ...... 


Total 


Rs. A. P. 
0 2 0 

0 0 6 
0 11 0 


0 10 
0 4 0 


12 6 


Grand total . 14 0 9 


The sal© price of these mufflers is Rs. 15 per dozen. 

5. Production, of hosiery goods and wastage of yarn in the processes of 
manufacture, —In my 1-stter' No. 1525, dated the 6th February, 1935, it was 
repoftsd that the wastage of yarn in the hosiery industry was estimated at 
30 to 33J per cent, by the people in the trade. This estimate was obtained 
from leading hosiery manufacturers... of Ludhiana, and included wastage on 
the following accounts. They . still stick to this estimate. 

Per cent. 

(1) Shortage in weight of the himdle. —It is alleged 

that a 10 ibs. bundle when weighed in the 
factory turns the scale at about 9 lbs. This 
is counted towards “ wastage ” by the factory 
owners . .. 10 

(2) Winding. —The wastage is estimated at 2 per cent. 2 

(3) Knitting. —The wastage is estimated at 2 to 

8 per cent..3 

(4) Tailoring. —The wastage under this head is estimat¬ 

ed at 15-per cent. . . . . . . 15 

Total ., 30 


The consumption of yarn for hosiery goods in Lahore was reported to be 
110,000 lbs. arid the production of hosiery goods 105,000 lbs. which gives a 
wastage of , 4-5 per cent. In supplying these figures, the Lahore manufac¬ 
turers did not allow for shortage of weight in the bundles of yarn and allow¬ 
ed for wastage of 4-5 per cent..in winding and knitting only as the wastage 
in tailoring was not considered by iiieiri to he wastage in “yarn”. The 
wastage of yarn on all accounts given above is estimated by the Lahore 
manufacturers at 18 per cent, to 22 per cent. The lower wastage of yarn 
in Lahore is attributed to more modern machinery employed and to lighter 
fabrics produced by the Lahore manufacturers. The installation of more 
modern machinery in Lahore is responsible for higher production as well. 

6. Italian tweeds [vide in this connection page 3 of Director of Industries’ 
letter No. 16028, dated the . 22nd December, 1934). Enquiries made at 
Lahore and Ariirit&ar show that no Italian tweeds have been imported or 
sold in these markets for the last three or four seasons. About 200 hales 
<of 400 yards each) of plain, striped and checked' Shoddy Melton cloth of 
Italian origin were, howeyer, sold in the last jfinter in the Amritpr market, 
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which appear to have been mistaken for tweeds by retailers. Two samples 
of this cloth are attached herewith. The width of the cloth is 52" —54" and 
weight 16 to 17 02 . per yard. The prices ranged between Its. 1-8 to Rs. 1-10 
per yard. This cloth is included in the “ cheap quality overcoatings 
(80 per cent.) ”, 

7. Prices of wool and yarn at Haiderahad in the Mianwali district and at 
Panipat, —In reply to Question No. 9 of the Questionnaire, the average pries 
per lb. has been quoted in respect of the wool available at various centres, 
whereas varying prices were quoted for the yarns prepared there. This is 
explained below. 

The wool as it is brought for sale in the market contains fibres of all 
grades g-nd is sold without any appreciable attempt at sorting or grading. 
The buyers sort it into different colours and staples and have the yarn spun 
according to their requirements. The soft and long staple wool is spun 
into fine yarn of higher counts and short staple wool into yarns of lower 
counts. It has been ascertained on enquiry that out of a, maund of wool 
10 seers is of good quality long staple and the rest coarse wool of short 
staple. The current prices of wool and woollen yarn at Dhudial and Qila 
Sobha Singh are as follows; — 

White wool. —^Rs. 24 per maund. Yarn Rs. 50 to 60 per ftiaund. 

Black wool. —Rs. 15 per maund. Yarn Rs. 40 per maund. 

The price of first quality wool selected from one maund of white wool may 
be taken at Rs. 32 to Rs. 35 per maund. The price of yarn spun from it 
ranges from Rs. 66 to Rs. 75 per maund, and of extra fine quality from Rs. 90 
to Rs. 100 per maund. 

The wool of Haiderahad and Mankera in the Mianwali district is not of 
good quality. This tract, is sandy and the wool has a considerable admix¬ 
ture of dust and sand. After washing it loses 40 per cent, of its weight. The 
current price of the October clipping is Rs. 12 per maund and of the April 
clipping Rs. 13 per maund. After washing and drying the wool at these 
places is sorted into long and short staple, and spun into yarn of different 
counts. The following table shows the calculated prices of wool and yarn used 
in the manufacture of lukars and tat (coarse) cloth at Haiderahad and 
Mankera; — 

Calculated Current 

Quality of wool. prioo per price of yarn 

maund of wool. per maund. 

Rs. Rs. 

Short staple coarse wool for the manu¬ 
facture of tat (coarse cloth) . . 8 

Wool for manufacturing lukars with 

600 threads in 27" warp . . . 25 to 30 

.Wool for manufacturing lukars with 

700 threads in 27" warp ... 30 to 35 

Wool for manufacturing lukars with 

800 threads in 27" warp ... 45 

Wool for manufacturing lukars with 

1,000 threads in 27" warp . . 55 to 65 

In December 1934, the average price of white and black wool at Panipat 
was Rs. 32 per maund and for black and light black varieties Rs. 18 to 
Rs, 22 per maund, while the price of yarn from white wool was Rs. 55 to Rs. 60 
per maund and from black wool Rs. 40 to Rs. 46 per maund. It so happens 
that at the. present time the price for all varieties of wool available at 
Panipat is Rs. 27-8 per maund, while the price of yarn per maund is 
Rs. 37-2-6, hut this is exceptional and the prices prevailing in December 
1934 are really normals 


20 

50 to 60 
60 to 70 
80 

100 to 120 
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Chief Commissioner, Delhi. 

Letter No. 74-Co'nimerce, dated the 3rd January, 1035. 

Subject: —Application fob pbotbction by the Woollen Industby. 

In reply to your letter No. 379, dated the 2nd November, 1934, on the 
subject noted above, I have the honour to enclose 7 copies of a letter 
No. 2892-1. S., dated the 21st December, 1934, from the Industrial Surveyor, 
Delhi, which deals with the subject. Neither the Deputy Commissioner, 
Delhi, nor I have any remarks to offer. 


Enclosure. 

No. 2892-1. S. 

Prom 

The Government Industrial Surveyor, Delhi, 

To 

The Deputy Commissioner, 

Delhi Province, Delhi. 

Dated Delhi, the 31st December, 1934. 

Subject: —Application for pbotbction by the Woollen .Industbv. 

With reference to your endorsement No. 7717-M., dated the 26th 
November, 1934, on the above subject, I have the honour to state that 
although the time at my di.sposal for the compilation of the statistics 
required by the Tariff Board has been very short every endeavour has 
been made to collect tho information relating to the local woollen industry. 

2. At the very outset it has to be stated that Delhi produces no wool 
nor is there any market for raw wool in this province. Consequently, 
wool spinning, although practised locally on a restricted scale has little 
economic value or importance. Similarly the woollen textile industry 
(weaving) hardly exists there being no weaving mills, the local demand being 
met from outside. Delhi, however, by her situation, is on© of the most 
important centres of trade for woollen textiles, knitting (worsted) yarn, ete. 

3. The knitting of wool is however practised as a small scale industry. 
The small-scale factories do not appear to derive any protection worth 
the name, from the levy of 80 per cent, duty on yarn and 35 per cent, 
on finished products. It is estimated that about five per cent, of the 
yarn goes as waste during the process of manufacture and about 15 per 
cent, in finishing and tailoring operations. This means that for every 
hundred lbs. of yarn purchased, the manufacturer can effectively put back 
in the market only eighty lbs. of yam in. the shape of finished products. In 
the corcumstances, the cost of production including labour charges, packing, 
etc., docs not leave an adequate margin with which to meet foreign com¬ 
petition. Hence the plea is advanced for the imposition of a heavier duty 
on imported woollen goods for the protection of the knitting industry. If, 
on the other hand, the yam is also subjected to duty the cause of the 
knitting industry which is solely dependant on imported woollen yarn would, 
he jeopardised as in that case there will be a rise in the cost of the imported 
yarn with the result that tho Indian spinning mills would reap the advantage 
of tho situation. This would tend to the eventual wiping out of this form 
of small-scale industry. 

4. The number of small-scale factories with an estimated investment of 
capital together with the number of persons employed in the knitting 
industry is shown below ; — 


Number of factories . 
Estimated invested 
capital . . > 


Small-scale factories 
using both hand- 
labour and power. 


Rs. 1,35,000 


Small-scale factories 
not using power. 

3 

Rs. 6,500 
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Number of persons 
employed in— 

Full season. 

Off season. 

Fall season. 

Off season 

1928 .... 

85 

44 

... 

... 

1929 .... 

127 

69 

5 

6 

1930 ..... 

150 

79 

5 

6 

1931 .... 

222 

113 

6 

6 

1932 .... 

344 

120 

18 

16 

1933 .... 

315 

125 

12 

12 

1934 .... 

263 

103 

10 

8 


6. Tlic average wages paid in factories using power and in those not 
smiiloying power are shown in the following tabular statement; — 



Small-Bcalo 

factories 

Small-scale 

factories 


using both 
hand-labour 

not using 


and power. 

power. 


Rs. 

Rs. 


per month. 

per month. 

Tailor .... 

20-30 

15—20 

Ironor .... 

12—13 

10—12 

Machinists (piece-wagors)— 



Hand , . . . 

16—18 

15—18 

Power .... 

20—25 


6. The following are the number 

and description of knitting machines 

employed in the local industry: — 



Description. 


Number. 

Rashel looms . 


11 

Round knitting machines 


34 

Flat knitting machines . 


44 

Other hand-operated knitting machines 

. 110 


7. The articles generally produced are pull-overs, mufflers, socks, hoses, 
banians and lady’s coats. 

8. No raw wool is used in the local industry. The yarn which is 
employed locally is commonly imported worsted yarn of the marine quality. 

9. The estimated local consumption of yarns together with the estimated 

annual outturn in pounds of woollen goods is indicated in the following 
tabular statement: — ' . 


Small-scale factories using both Small-scale factories not 
hand-labour and power. using power. 



Consumption 
of worsted 
yarn. 

(Weight in 
lbs.) 

Out-put of 
finished pro¬ 
ducts. 
(Weight in 
lbs.) 

Consumption 
of worsted 
yarn. 

(Weight in 
lbs.) 

Out-put of 
finished pro¬ 
ducts. 
(Weight in 
lbs.) 

1928 . 

13,300 

10,760 



1929 . 

18,250 

14,125 

500 

435 

1930 . 

22,350 

17,800 

600 

520 

1931 . 

28,400 

21,450 

600 

600 

1932 . 

43,800 

35,630 

1,050 

660 

1933 . 

41,950 

34,575 

680 

380 

1934 . 

35,450 

29,350 

225 

... 
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10. The average price paid for the wool worsted yarn varies from 
Rs. 2-10 to Rs. 3 per pound. Varieties of counts are used in the industry 
ranging from 208 to 50s. The raw material is purchased from the local 
market as well as from Calcutta. 

11. Carding, spinning and weaving of wool is not praictised in this 
province on any commercial scale. 

12. Generally, the difference between the cost price and the selling 
price amounts to five per cent. 

13. The cottage and small-scale factory industry is generally financed 
by the owner. Loans are obtained at an usual rate of interest of 12i 
per cent, per annum on mortgage of machinery. 

14. As at present, ready market is found locally, the excess being 
sent out to the neighbouring consuming centres through usual commercial 
agencies. 

15. There are at present no such industries locally which may be affected 
by the imposition of a protective duty on woollen or worsted yarns or other 
woollen manufactures. 

16. State-aid to industry, although provided for in the five-year-pro¬ 
gramme of technical and industrial education for Delhi Province and 
subsequently applied for, has not been made available as it still awaits 
Government’s sanction. 

17. Keen competition to indigenous products is offered from Japan which 
will be amply indicated from the following schedule of prices of a few 
common and popular articles of utility: — 


Kinds of goods. 

U.K. 

Continent 

and 

Japan- 

Local. 

Rs. A. 

U.8.A. 
Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Pullovers, plain, 40" . 

5 8 

6 0 

3 0 

3 8 

Mufflers, plain, 9" x 44' 

2 8 

U.S.A. 
4 8 
Gery. 

2 . 4 

1 4 

1 8 

Socks, 11" —J plain , 

1 8 

U.S.A. 
2 0 
Gery. 

1 8 

0 12 

1 0 

Banians . , , . 

3 0 

U.S.A. 
1 6 
Gery. 

2 12 

1 8 

1 12 



U.S.A, 
2 10 
Gery. 




18. It may be noted that out of a total of ten manufacturing concerns 
five closed down under the pressure of foreign competition within a year 
and a quarter. Except in the case of throe factories the capital invested 
in others is less than Rs, 5,000 each. In so far as I am informed the three 
maior factories are also fairly heavily involved and the financial position 
is hardly satisfactory. 


Government of the Central Provinces. 

(1) Letter No. 24 — 1 — XIII, dated the iih January, 1935. 

Subject :— Applioation poe pbotection by the Woollen Indtistet. 

I am directed by the Governor-in-Council to refer to yonr letter No. 379, 
dated the 2nd November, 1934, on the subject noted above, and to forward a 





note (with 7 spare copies) furnishing replies to the points raised in para¬ 
graph 2 thereof. I am to say that the time allowed for the reply has been 
too short to allow of a detailed investigation of the industry. 

2. As regards paragraph 3 of the Board’s letter, I am to say that such 
statistics pertaining to imports into, and exports from this province as are 
available have been furnished for the years 1927-28 to 1932-33, and in one 
case for the year ending the .31st.March, 1934 also. No pamphlets or reports 
regarding the woollen industry in this province have been published by the 
local Grovernment. 

3. In regard to the point raised in paragraph 4 of the letter, I am to say 
that the woollen industry in this province is confined to the manufacture of 
coarse blankets .woven by Dhangers, Gadarias and others using local wool 
for the best part, and it has therefore not been seriously affected by the 
competition of the better classes of goods imported into the province. 

4. With reference to the Board’s letter No. 387, dated the 5th November, 
1934, 1 am to say that so far the Agriculture Department of this province 
has not been able to devote any attention to the question of improving the 
quality of the local wool. Nor is the problem considered to be of any press¬ 
ing importance in view of the small scale of the industry and the quality 
of the products demanded. 

6. I am to add that the information called for in your letter No. 431, dated 
the 24th November, 1934, is being collected and will be supplied as soon as 
possible. 

Enclosure. 

Note on tke Woollen Industry in. the Central Provinces and Berar. 

1. General .—There is no woollen mill in the Central Provinces and Berar. 
The woollen industry in this province is a cottage industry. There are a 
few small factories using woollen yarn, and such information as is available 
pertaining to these latter establishments is also included in the following 
paragraphs. 

The cottage industry in this province is practised in scattered villages 
practically all over the province. Districts where this industry is of some 
importance are Nagpur, Bhandara, Wardha and Chanda in Nagpur Division, 
Amraoti, Buldhana and Yeotmal in Berar and Raipur, Bilaspur in Chhattis- 
garh DivisiflJi, Saugor and Jubbulpore Districts in the Jubbulpore Division. 

2. Maw wool sources and its methods of supply .—The raw wool used in 
the cottage industry is supplied by shepherds who shear the sheep twice a 
year and hand it over to dealers for disposal. In some cases weavers pur¬ 
chase their supplies of raw wool from the shepherds direct. Merchants 
(dealing in raw wool get some quantity from outside the province, the chief 
centres of supply being Lalitpur, Rutlam and Warangal (in the Nizam’s 
territory). Local inquiries indicate that there are at least 45 merchants deal¬ 
ing in raw wool for the cottage industry. At an average rate 200 maunds 
of raw wool is sold by each merchant. Thus the total quantity used by 
the cottage industry in this province may be roughly estimated at 9,000 
maunds per annum. A statement showing the quantity of raw wool import¬ 
ed into and exported from the Central Provinces and Berar during the 
years 1927-28 to 1933-34 is given below: — 




Imports into the 

Exports from 

Net imports. 

ending Slst March. 

C. P. & Berar 

the G. P. & 



in Maunds. 

Berar in Maunds. 

Mds. 

1927-28 


665 

419 

146 

1928-29 


732 

443 

289 

1929-30 


828 

175 

653 

1930-31 


512 

314 

198 

1931-32 


387 

260 

127 

1932-.33 


277 

153 

124 

1933-34 

. V 

411 

112 

299 
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Some of the merchants sell such wool as is obtained from sheep skins wliilo 
tanning. The quantity of such material is on the increase during recent 
years and it has not been possible to ascertain the exact proportion of such 
raw wool to the sheared fleece sold by the merchants to the cottage workers. 
Assuming that nearly 9,000 maunds of raw wool has been annually sold by 
merchants to the cottage workers as above stated, 262 maunds representing 
the average quantity of net imports for the Ipst 7 years has to be deducted 
from it to arrive at an approximate estimate of the total quantity of wool 
produced in the province. Thus the raw wool produced locally may be 
assumed to be 8,738 maunds. Of this about 735 maunds may be roughly 
taken to represent the superior quality of sheared white fleece at present 
sold at Rs. 30 a maund and nearly 2,000 maunds represent the black or 
dark brown wool sold at Rs. 22 per maund and another 5,000 maunds in the 
mixed variety of wool sold at Rs. 18 to Rs. 20 per maund. Fleece obtained 
from sheep skins is said to have been sold at Rs. 12 to Rs. 14 per maund. 
This last named wool is invariably mixed with the above variety of mixed 
wool and sold at a higher price. The rates of raw wool just mentioned 
are the current market rates prevailing at Nagpur and Raipur. Calculated 
on this basis the value of wool reported to have been produced in this 
province is as follows; — 

Rs, 

(1) White fleece, superior variety, 735 maunds, at 

Rs, 30 per maund. 22,050 

(2) 2,000 maunds black or dark brown wool at 

Rs. 22 per maund ...... 44,000 

(3) 5,000 maunds of mixed wool at Rs. 18 per 

maund is . 90,000 


Total . 1,56,050 


Number of persons employed in the Cottage Industry, viz., wool carding, 
spinning and weaving and the volume of output. —According to the Census 
of 1931 there are 2,651 principal workers following wool spinning, carding 
and weaving as the main occupation, 1,565 males and 1,086 females, while 
148 males and 981 females have also been returned as working dependants. 
This number is much below the actual number employed in wool weaving 
because several persons partly employed on weaving wool must have been 
returned in the Census as cotton weavers or field labourer^ljj From local 
enquiries it is learnt that at least 3,280 persons are at present engaged 
in producing coarse blankets for the villagers. Wool weaving is done by the 
males alone while carding and spinning of wool is done by females. For 
all these workers wool carding, spinning and weaving are part time occupa¬ 
tions continued for a period of only 3 months in a year while rest of the 
year they weave coarse cotton fabrics or work as labourers in the fields. 
Each weaver produces one coarse blanket or “ Ghongda ” a day and uses 
approximately seers coarse hand-spun woollen yarn. The number of 
blankets thus produced may be put down at 75 per loom for the whole year 
(i.e., for a period of 3 months which is the working season in blanket manu- 
facture). Calculated on this basis the total number of coarse blankets pro¬ 
duced in this province is roughly 2,46,000 (number of males multiplied by 
75), Each such blanket is sold in the local market for Re. 1-8 to Re. 1-12. 
Thus the total value of the output of cottage workers is roughly Rs. 4,30,500. 

The quantity of wool consumed in the manufacture of these blankets is 
about 9,000 maunds. 

The cottage weaver purchases raw wool from the merchants and usually 
gets it carded and spun into yarn by the women folk of his household. 
In some oases carders and spinners of wool are given work by weavers for 
wages paid at the rates of anna 1 per seer for carding and As. 2 per seer 
for spinning. The weaver himself earns about As, 6 daily for each blanket. 
The output is readily sold in the villages, where it is used by field workers 
as a protection against rain and cold. 
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B. Competition between local output and similar material imported into 
the province. —There is practically no competition between foreign imported 
coarse blankets and the local output but some coarse material woven in other 
parts of India, via., Madras, Nizam’s Dominions, Bihar and Orissa, Punjab 
and Bombay are sold in towns and such coarse material is preferred by the 
purchasers to the local fabric as the village products of the Central 
Provinces do not at all come for sale in the towns. Such villagers as live 
near about the towns purchase imported Indian blankets. The market for 
coarse woollen blankets of the town is confined to the labouring classes 
living in the towns and a few surrounding villages. Well-to-do people 
preferably purchase costly varieties of blankets and rugs imported either 
foreign or Indian. 

4. Manufactured articles of wool imported into the Central Provinces and 
Berar. —(1) A statement showing wool manufactured imported into and ex¬ 
ported from the Central Provinces and Berar for the years 1927-28 to 1932-33 
for Carpets and Rugs alone is shown below:'— 



Imported in 

Exports from 


Year. 

C. P. & 

0. P. & 


Net imports. 


Berar. 

Berar. 



Mds. 

Mds. 


Mds. 

1927-28 . 

1,721 

206 


1,516 

1928-29 . 

2,173 

432 


1,741 

1929-30 . 

1,558 

186 


1,373 

1930-31 . 

1,195 

161 


1,044 

1931-32 . 

823 

90 


733 

1932-33 . 

1,515 

258 


1,267 

Total 




7,664 

(2) A separate 

statement showing 

wool manufactured, 

i.e., piecegoods 

imported into and 

exported from the 

Central Provinces and Berar repre- 

eenting foreign and Indian separately 

is shown below ; — 



Foreign. 

Indian. 

Year. 

Imports into Exports 

Imports 

Exports from 

C. P. & 

from C. P. 

into 0. P. 

C. P. & 


Benw. 

& Berar. 

& Berar. 

Berar. 


Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

1927-28 

289 


283 


1928-29 

211 


235 

"5 

1929-30 

83 


170 


1930-31 

29 


167 

"4 

1931-32 

12 


166 

2 

1932-33 

68 


625 

20 


13) To facilitate a comparative study of the imports and exports a state¬ 
ment showing the total of wool manufactured including “ other sorts of 
manufacture ” is given below. A separate statement of imports into and 
exports from the Central Provinces for “ wool manufactured, other sorts of 
manufacture ” is also furnished below. Total wool manufactured including 
“ other sorts of manufacture ”, 


Year. 

1927-28 





Import into 

C. P. and 
Berar. 

Mds. 

7,206 

Exports from 
C. P. and 
Berar. 
Mds. 

404 

1928-29 





9,451 

589 

1929-30 





7,112 

452 

1930-31 





4,426 

389 

1931-32 





4,189 

256 

1932-33 



y 


4,774 ' 

473 












(S4atemyit of imports into and exports from the Central Provinces showing 
“ wool manufactured other sorts of manufacture ” representing all sorts 
of wool manufactured [excluding (1) carpets and rugs, (2) piece-goods foreign 
and Indian] is given below; — 


Year, 

Imports into 

C. P. and 
Berar. 

Exports from 

C. P. and 
Berar. 

Not imports. 


Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

1927-28 

4,913 

199 

4,714 

1928-29 

6,832 

152 

6,680 

1929-30 

6,301 

267 

5,034 

1930-31 

3,034 

234 

2,800 

1931-32 

3,188 

164 

3,024 

1932-33 

2,566 

195 

2,371 

Total 



24,B23 


From a perusal of the above statement it will be seen that in the statis¬ 
tics pertaining to wool manufactured other sorts, this province imported 
annually on an average for the last 6 years 4,104 maunds of which it may be 
assumed nearly 75 per cent, represented knitting yam of all descriptions. 
It is difficult to determine the exact percentage of Indian and imported 
quantities out of this material but ilie wholesale dealers state that almost 
the whole represents imported foreign knitting yarns of all descriptions 
while a little over 5 per cent, is said to be Indian. Knitting wool yarn is 
used mainly by women in households for garment knitting and is sold in the 
local market at Rs. 3 per pound. There are some knitting establishments 
working at Nagpur which use Indian knitting wool aloiio. Most of the 
output of these establishments is cotton while only a few machines turn out 
woollen hoses using approximately 600 pounds of wool per annum. Superior 
hoses for gentlemen’s wear are imported from the United Kingdom and Japan 
and there is no competition between the local output and the kind of 
imported hosiery referred to above. 

5. Carpet and rugs .—From a perusal of the statement of imports and 
exports it will bo seen that the average net imports into the OentraT Provinces 
and Berar amount to 1,277 maunds per annum for the 6 years. As this 
province does not import carpets on a largo scale it is presumed that almost 
the whole of the imports represents rugs. Rugs of .Italian manufacture are 
predominoutly more than those manufactured in India. An Italian rug of 
superior quality is sold in the local market for Rs. 14 a piece while the same 
was sold in 1928 for about Rs. 19-8. From local enquiry it is noticed that 
the price of the above variety of rug was constant for 2 years, viz., 1929 
and 1930 while the price fell to Rs. 18 in 1931, Rs. 17 in 1932, Rs. 16 in 
1933 and Rs. 14 in 1934. Identically similar quality of rug manufactured 
by the Cawiipore Woollen Mills known as reversible No. 8 rug is at present 
sold at Nagpur for Rs. 22-8 while its price was Rs. 30 in 1928. The volume 
of trade in rugs is represented by 85 per cent. Italian and 16 per cent. Indian 
mainly of Cawnpore. Foreign rugs are appreciated locally for their superior 
appearance and cheapness though several varieties of these rugs contain a 
certain percentage of cotton. 

It may be definitely stated that there is severe competition between Indian 
rugs, and those imported from Italy. 

6 . Piecegoods imported—Indian and Foreign .—From a perusal of the two 
statements showing imports and exports of Indian and Foreign piecegoods 
it will be seen that this province used more of Indian wool manufactured 
piecegoods than foreign. For the last 5 years exports were comparatively 
less which were practically re-exports. There are no concerns here manufac¬ 
turing woollen piecegoods of any kind. Local dealers have therefore no com¬ 
plaint about compotitioh between Indian and foreign piecegoods. 
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7; ^/lawls and Lohis,~No statistics are available about the import of 
Shawls separately. These are included under the head Wool manufactured 
other sorts of manufacture ” which include a variety of articles. Local 
enquiries indicate that imports from Japan and Germany have superseded 
Indian manufactured shawls in the local market. Competition in this variety 
IS very keen. Retail prices prevailing at Nagpur to-day are Rs. 6 per piece 
tor a Germany shawl as compared to Rs. 11 for all-wool Indian one. 

8. Referring to the information particularly desired by the Tariff Board 
in paragraph 2 of their letter, the following information is furnished; — 

(1) Number of small scale factories using power and not using power, 
etc. There are no factories using power for woollen manufacture of any 
kind in this province. Carpet weaving factory of the Swedish Mission, 
Saugor, and Messrs. C. Dorabjee’s Knitting Factory, Nagpur, are the only 
establishments working as small factories which are not using power. An 
approximate estimate of the capital invested in the above two establishments 
is Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 12,000 respectively. 

(2) Num-her of persons employed in the industry. —(a) In factories using 
power nil. (h) 50 persons are working in factories and 3,280 men and 2,067 
women in cottage not using power. 

(3) Average wages paid in (a) and (b).—(a) Nil. (6) About As, 8 a 
day hi factories not using power and As. 6 a day for males and As. 4 a day 
for females as cottage workers. For the cottage workers the amount shown 
as wages represents their average daily earnings by blanket manufacture. 

(4) Number of eharkhas, looms or knitting machines. —^Number of charkhas 
is approximately 2,067 at the rate of one per each woman worker and number 
of looms used in blanket manufacture is approximately 3,280 at the rate of 
one per each man, knitting machines using wool may be mentioned as 12. 

(5) What articles are produced'!- —Coarse hand spun yarn and coa^'se 
blankets by the cottage workers, gent's hoses on knitting machines and pile 
Carpets qn carpet weaving frames at Saugor. 

(6) Kinds and qualities of wool used both indigenous and imported .— 
Cottage workers use hand spun yarn made out of mostly indigenous raw 
wool, while the knitting factory at Nagpur and the carpet weaving establish¬ 
ment at Saugor use Cawnpore mill spun woollen yarn. It must be stated 
here that imported woollen yarn is used garment knitting in house¬ 
holds all over the province; the number of workers and the quantity of wool 
used by them is not known. 

(7) Whether the yarn (a) is spun locally by hand, (b) is Indian mill spun 
yarn or (c) imported. —As already stated above cottage workers use hand 
Spun yarn while the knitting and carpet factories use the Indian mill spun 
yarn. Women and girls in towns use imported and Indian knitting yarns 
for garment manufacture. 

(8) Some estimate of the amounts of raw wool and yarns consumed, under 
the headings (6) and (7) (a), (b) and (c).—^Raw wool used by cottage workers 
is approximately 9,000 maunds including net imports and local wool, mill 
spun yarn used by the knitting factory at Nagpur is about 300 lbs. and that 
consumed by the Mission Establishment at Saugor is 700 lbs. 

(9) Average price per lb. paid for the wool, etc. —Raw wool is purchased 
by cottage workers at about As. 4 per lb. while the prices paid for woollen 
yarns used by the two establishments are not available. The cottage workers 
take such quantities as they may require from the dealer and pay him cash 
down to the extent of 50 per cent., the balance being usually paid in a 
month or six weeks. 

(10) Some estimate of the total annual output in lbs. of woollen goods 
under the headings referred to in (S) above. —Approximate quantity of 
blankets produced is 24,600 pieces of several sizes and weights varying from 
2 lbs. to 4 lbs. each in weight and 7 feet by 48 inches to 9 feet by 72 inches in 
size. 
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(11) ‘Whai is the system, of carding, spinning and weaving generally follow,-- 
ed by the handloom, industry ?—Raw wool is purchased by the cottage workers 
and handed over to their women folk for carding, for which one anna per 
seer is usually paid by the weaver if outside labour is employed. The method 
of carding is almost similar to the process adopted for cotton carding which 
is done by means of a stringed bow and a wooden weight. This simply 
loosens the fibre and cleanses it also to some extent. The spinner use invari¬ 
ably a charkha and holds a quantity of wool between two dry leaves and 
proceeds with spinning as in cotton spinning. For warp yarn some care is 
devoted to import additional strength and achieve some uniformity while 
the weft yarn is more fluffy and uneven. Warp yarn is sized for a length 
of one blanket consisting of 3 pieces of 18 inches each and is usually 24 
to 26 feet in length. This is sized by tamarind seed starch and taken on 
to the loom. No complicated loom is employed for this work but the warp 
is stretched on a frame with a pit in the middle. “ The loom resembles the 
primitive pit loom used in cotton weaving. Actual weaving is done by 
means of a plank or stick inserted across the warp with a quantity of weft 
yarn wound thereon. A shuttle of the throw-shuttle kind is sometimes used. 
Woven cloth is sewn together and sold in the local market. 

(12) Average cost price and selling price of articles enumerated in ques¬ 
tion (5).—Cost price of a blanket is represented by the cost of raw wool 
3 lbs. in weight at As. 4 per lb. As. 12, for carding As. 1-6, wages for spinning 
As. 3, total Re. 1-0-6. Sale price of such blanket is Re, 1-8 in the local 
market. 

(13) How is the cottage and small scale factory financed, interest on loans, 
etc. 1 —The cottage industry is not organised and the system of financing is 
regulated between the worker and the merchant supplying raw material. The 
worker is usually allowed credit facilities by the merchant dealing in raw 
wool who charges interest at the rate of 3 pies to 6 pies per rupee per 
month. 

In most cases the loan is not kept pending for a long time hnt discharged 
by the weavers before the month is over or the second month. The demand 
for coarse blankets in the rural areas being good, cases of bad debts are very 
few. 

(14) Has the industry been assisted by Government by the grant of loans 
or in any other way ?—This industry has been assisted by practical demonstra¬ 
tions at Kamptee for nearly 10 years. 

(15) Wha,t are the marheting arrarisements for the disnosal of the, articles 
produced? —There are no special arrangements for the disposal of handloom 
woven articles. The articles find a ready sale in the weekly markets held in 
surrounding important villages. 

(16) Are there any other' industries which are lihely to he a.ffected by a 
protective duty on woollen yams, etc.? —There are no such industries in 
this province. 

As a result of local enouiry it is found that there is severe competition 
between Indian rugs, shawls and lohis and rugs from Italy and shawls and 
lohis from Japan and Germany. 


(2) Letter No. U- dated the inh Januhry, lOSb, from, the Tariff Board, to 
the Director of Industries, Central Provinces, Nagpur. 

With reference to your note on the Woollen industry forwarded to the 
Tariff Board by the Government of Central Provinces, Finance Department, 
letter No. 24/i/XIII, dated the 4th January, 1935, I am directed by the 
Board to request yon to be so good as to report from what statistics the 
figures given in your paragraph 4 are obtained. In the Indian OustO'ms 
Returns imports of “blankets and travelling rugs’’ are given under a 
separate heading, “ carpets and rugs ” referring to floor coverings only. 
Will you please confirm that the rugs in sub-paragraph (1) of paragraph 4 
do relate to travelling rugs and not to floor rugsP 
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(S) Letter No. 6391D., dated the Slst January, 1933, from the IHrecUr of 
Industries, Central Promnees. 

Subject :— Tariff Board enquiry on the Woollen Industry. 

With reference to your letter No. 44, datoS the 17th January, 1936, 
the above subject, 1 have the honour to state that the figures given in 
paragraph 4 of my note on the Woollen Industry are obtained from the 
annual reports on the rail-borne traffic of the Central Provinces and Berar 
published by this department. 

The heads of classification and articles under it are given in the “ Classi¬ 
fied list of the Commodities that enter into the Inland (rail and river-borne) 
trade of India ” published by the Director of Statistics, Calcutta, in 1921. 
This list makes no difference between travelling rugs and flooring rugs. 


Government of Bihar and Orissar 

(1) Letter No. 2571II-C-11 — 3S-Com,, dated the 19th January, 1935. 

Application for protection by the Woollen Industry. 

I am directed to refer to your letter No. 379, dated the 2nd November, 
1934, asking for certain information about the woollen industry carried on 
within the jurisdiction of this CJovernraent in respect of I—the Mill Industry 
and II—the small factory and cottage industry. 

2. In reply I am to say that as regards the Mill Industry there is only 
one factory in this province, viz., that in the Bhagalpur Central Jail, and 
the local Government presume that information regarding this factory is 
not required by the Tariff Board as no mill of the province is mentioned in 
the statement of the mills referred to in the letter. 

3. In respect of II—the small factory and cottage industry—I am to 
enclose an extract (with 7 spare copies) from a memo, received from the 
IWrector of Industries, Bihar and Orissa, furnishing the information required 
as far as possible. 

Enclosure,. 

Extract from note sheet of Revenue Department File No. llC-11 of 1935. 

Section II.— Small factory and cottage industry. 

(1) There are no small factories worked either by power or hand. But 
wool spinning and weaving is being carried on as a cottage industry in the 
province. There are also three teaching institutions, i.e., the Wool Weaving 
Institute at Gaya, St. Ritas Knitting school at Bettiah (Ohamparan) and 
the Cottage Industries Institute at Gulzarbagh, where worsted and woollen 
yarn is being used for knitting and the weaving of blankets, lohis and 
carpets, 

(2) (a) Nil. 

(h) As per Census of 1931, 4,381 persons are employed wholetime and 
1,385 part-time in wool spinning and weaving. 

(3) (6) Reliable information as regards earnings is not available. The 
same is roughly estimated to be not more than Rs. 10 per month per family. 

(4) As per Census of 1921, 2,283 blankets looms are reyiorted to be 
worked in this province. The number of charkhas is not known. 

(5) Wool is spun by hand on charkhas for weaving blankets and carpets. 

(6) Only indigenous wool is being used by cottage workers. 

(7) The yarn is spun locally by hand, 

(8) It i,s estimated that about 18,500 maunds of indigenous wool i.s being 
used locally in the manufacture of blankejs and carpets. The figure is, 
however, only a rough estimate. 

■2d 
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(9) Tho price of local wool is about 6 annas per lb, and that of hand 
spun yam about 9 annas per lb. 

(10) The information is not available. 

(11) The wool is not washed but is carded with the help of a bow. It 
is spun on a charka and woven on a crude primitive loom in strips of about 
a foot in width. 

(12) A coarse blanket weighing about 2 lb. is sold for about Ee. 1-8 each 
by the weavers themselves. Tho difference between the price of the wool 
and that of the blanket woven represents the earnings of the weaver and 
his family. 

(13) The indust:®' is sometirnes financed by the village Banias who 
charge interest at rates at which loans are usually advanced to agricul¬ 
turists. It is understood that the rate of interest varies from 12 to 25 
per cent, 

(14) The assistance rendered by the local Government is in the improve¬ 
ment of the technique of spinning and weaving. For this purpose labour- 
saving appliances, fast dyes and new patterns are being introduced among 
the blanket weavers through two itinerant instructors and a wool weaving 
institute at Gaya. No loans are being granted by the local Government. 

(15) There is no organization for marketing the products of blanket 
weavers. The weavers themselves sell the blankets and carpets direct to 
customers or to village Banias in the off-season. 

(16) There is no other industry in the province which is likely to be 
affected by a protective duty on woollen or worsted yarns or other woollen 
manufactures. 

Pava, S .—No separate pamphlet or report has been published by this 
department regarding tho industry. 

Para. 4 -—The local industry of blanket weaving is affected to some 
extent by the import of cheap blankets from foreign countries. But the 
demand for local blankets is falling off due mainly to their coarse textut'o 
and unattractive designs. The Wool Weaving Institute at Gaya is en- 
deavoux’ing to remove these defects by teaching local weavers (gandedis) 
the use of improved appliances and fast dyes. 


(2) Letter No. S,^8jILC-11 l3,5-Com., dated the 19th January, 1935, from 
the Oovernment of Bihar and Oritssa, Patna. 

Application fok pbotection by the Woollen Industry. 

In reply to your letter No. 387, dated the 5th November, 1934, I am 
directed to say that no work has been undertaken by the Agricultural 
Department or the Industries Department on the improvement of the 
quality of local wool. ■ 


Goviernment of Hi$ H^hness the Gaihwar of Baroda. 

Letter Ao. IIO of 1935, dated the Srd January, 1035, fromt the Besident at 

BaToda. 

Application for protection by the Woollen Industry. 

I am directed to refer to your letter No, 381, dated the 5th November, 
1934, on the above .subject and to forward for your information and favour 
of such action as may be considered necessary in the matter a copy of 
letter No. 0. O. M. 6/91-D., dated the 1st January, 1936, from the Minister 
of the Baroda St^te with its enclosures. 
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Enclosure. 

No. Ooin.-5/91-O. 

Huzur Cutcherry, 
Baroda, 1st January, 193S, 


To 

Lieut.-Col. J. L. R. Weir, C.I.E., 

Resident. Baroda. 

Subject: —Application foe pbotection to the Woollen iNnosTBy. 


Sir, 

With reference to your endorsement No. 29370, dated the 14fch Novem¬ 
ber, 1934, on the above subject, I have the honour to state that the- 
Maharani Woollen Mills, Baroda, have gone into liquidation, but efforts 
are being made to revive them. Before the mills were closed, they made 
a joint representation to the Govemment of India, along with other mills, 
requesting the grant of protection to the woollen industry in the country. 
The representation was forwarded to you by Rao Bahadur Ambegaokar 
with his letter No. Com.'ll/86-P., dated the 26th January, 1933. A copy 
of this is enclosed (marked A) for ready reference. It will be seen that the 
industry has been suffering for a long time from depression and has to 
stand the competition of foreign imports, particularly imports from Italy. 
The industry is in need of relief and protection. 

2. There are no small scale industries in the State. About 600 persons 
do the work of carding, spinning and weaving wool. The work is carried 
on as a subsidiary occupation by agriculturists. The information required 
by the Secretary to the Tariff Board in regard to this class of industry is 
given in the annexure marked B. 

3. Seven spare copies of the present letter with its enclosures also 
accompany. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Sd.) V. T. KRISHNAMACHARI, 

Diwan. 


ANNEXURE A. 


E. B. Sassoon Building, 
Dougall Road, Ballard Estate, 
Bombay, 14th November, 1930, 

The Secretary to the Government of India, 

Department of Commerce, Simla, 

Sir, 

The Textile Industry of India has been a prominent subject of discussion 
and enquiry during the past four or five years. Attention lias been centered 
on the Cotton Mills however and it has not been generally recognised that 
the equally important woollen side of the Industry is in a most precarjons 
position. We beg leave therefore to draw your immediate attention to 
this important section of India’s industrial development. 

2u2 
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Your Department has records of the development of the Industry but 
wc doubt very much whether the serious position of the Mills to-day is 
realised. There are ton leading Mills in India as follows; — 


Name of the Mills. 

Woollen. 

WORSTED. 


V 

Looms. 

Spindles. 

Looms. 

Spindles. 

Hu iiitliliS* 

New Egertoii W, Mills 

85 

3,600 

447 

10,400 

Partly w rUing. To 
be closed entirely 
in the near future. 

Ciiwnporc Wcjollcn Mills 

192 

4,320 

623 

18,434 

Bitto, 

Dharamsi Morarji Woollen Mill 





Closed, In the hands 
of Liquidators. 

Boaxhay Woollen Mills , 

164 

4,868 ; 

66 

3,400 

Ditto. 

Indian Woollen Mill 

90 

2,880 

30 

4,140 

Partly working. 

Maharani Woollen Mill . 

48 

2,340 

14 

ml 

Working. 

Baiinath Balmukand Woollen 
Mill, 

40 

2,160 

60 

Nil 

Closed. 

Kaisar-l-Hind Woollen Mill 

42 

2,340 

mi 

mi 

Working. 

Bangalore W. C. and S. M. . 

46 

2,804 

mi 

Nil 

Working. 

llay-muud Woollen Mill . 

68 

2,880 

127 

10,400 

Closed. 

Total 

775 

27,892 

1,247 

46,774 



From this statement it will he oh.served that two Mills have been forced 
into liquidation, two are entirely closed down and three are partly woi'king 
and intend to close completely in the near future. It may be safely 
assunied that the remaining three Mills are not working profitably and the 
day is not far distant wlien they will also have to be closed down unless 
some form of protection against imports of spurious material can be 
obtained. The outlook for this important industry is poor and it would 
a|)pear to he on the verge of extinction. The Mills have developed steadily 
during the past five or six years and unless some form of immediate relief 
is obtained the calamity of extinction cannot be averted. 

Our troubles are not due to world conditions but to conditions peculiar 
to this counti-y, and amongst the factors contributing to the depression 
we would mention— 

Ah adverse rate of exchange, and the consequent influx of goods 
from foreign countries. 

Increased imports of foreign goods manufactured from a mixture of 
wool and cotton shoddy or other, inferior textiles, manufactured to 
pass as pure woollen goods, 

M^oollon Mills in India produce a comprehensive range of goods but 
their activities are mainly confined to the manufacture of Blankets and 
Bugs, Lohis and Serges all pure woollen. It is in regard to Blankets and 
rugs that we wish to invite your special attention, as it is on these articles 
that competition is most severe and on which the woollen side of the Mills 
is dependent (as distinct from worsted side.) 

A plant of 800 looms and 28,000 spindles is capable of producing appro- , 
xiinately 2,836,000 Blankets or Rugs per annum (ba.sis 60s yarn 30 ozs. per 
•spindle per day less 10 per cent, weaving loss and 20 per cent, finishing 
loss Blankets 4 lbs. each finished). We should new proceed to compare this 
figure, of potential production with the Imports into India of Foreign Goods 
of similar construction. Unfortunately the only figures available are those 
recorded in the Annual Statement of the Sea .Borne Trade, of British India 
which are the figures collected by the Customs Authorities. Although the 
figures are intended to record the import of Pure Woollen articles they 
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include Blankets and Rugs manufactured from mixed textiles. They may 
bo examined, however, as they shew clearly the enormous inroads foreign 
manufactures have made into our trade by dumping their shoddy material 
on onr market at prices far below the cost of similar articles manufactured 
from pure wool. Statement of imports is attached. The figures also show, 
that Indian Mills as equipped to-day are quite capable of producing suffi¬ 
cient quantities to meet the requirements of the Country. 

It will be observed that imports from Italy have increased enormously 
during the last five j'ears and it is this trade which has hit the Indian 
Industry. The Italian Bug is a cheaper article constructed from waste 
products largely and it is placed on this market well below our production 
cost. A medium quality pure woollen Bug weighing 3} lbs. costs approxi¬ 
mately Rs. 6-12 to manufacture. Against this the popular Italian article 
is sold at Rs. 3-2 to Rs. 4-8. 

As stated above Bugs and Blankets manufactured from .shodd,y and other 
mixtures are classified by the Customs under “Wool-Manufactured”. 
According to the Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889, Section 2 (2), 
“ Trade Description ” means any description, statement or other indication 
direct or indirect, (d) as to the material of which any goods are composed. 
In view of this definition we submit it is most undesirable to permit the 
present classification and we suggest rugs and blankets of mixed material 
should be imported under a special cla.ssification which will clearly indicate 
that the articles are not of pure wool. Furthermore the articles should be- 
in our opinion, indelibly marked with a description which will enable con¬ 
sumers to understand clearly what they are buying. 

Whilst a more accurate classification on Import and a truer marking of 
the articles will protect consumers it will not be of any great protective 
value to the Manufacturers in India. Nothing short of an adequate pro¬ 
tective duty on Woollens generally will enable our Mills to logain their 
former state and to maintain normal progress. We therefore make appli¬ 
cation for a reference to the Tariff Board and for a full inquiry into tho 
state of the industry. 

In making this application we beg to refer to the conditions laid down 
by the Indian Fiscal Commission. The first of these deals w'ith raw m,atcrials 
labour, power, and large Home Market. In regard to material tliere is an 
abundant .supply of wool in India suitable for the manufacture of medium 
quality rugs and blankets. Indian wool is also u.sed in many of tho finer 
qualities. Suitable labour and powder is already established and it is not 
necessary for us to prove the existence of Home market for our products. 

The second condition laid down is in regard to the development of an 
industry. Without the help of protection the Woollen Industry in India 
will certainly not develop. All possible eeonomie,s have been effected but 
we are still 25 per cent, to 30 per cent, out on our co,sts in comparison 
with the landed price.s of foreign articles. This difference cannot be 
bridged without some form of protection. 

The third condition stresses the importance of the industry being able 
to eventually face world competition without protection. We are of 
opinion this will be possible and this desirable state of affairs would be 
brought by increased economy on an increased output consequent to largo 
scale production. There is an established market for our products and wo 
are shut out of this due entirely to the dumping of foreign shoddy material. 
We maintain we are able to satisfy these main conditions and we also claim 
consideration under clause 106/7 of the Indian Fiscal Commission’s Report 
which deals with industries essential for National defence. The Clothing 
Department of the Director General of Ordnance is to a large extent 
dependent on the Woollen Industry of this Country. 

In addition to outside competition there is unfortunately an internal 
competitor who has many advantages over us and who has captured an 
appreciable section of our market. We refer to Government and its Jail 
Industries. Many jails in India to-day have woollen Spinning, Weaving 
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and Knitting plants running under the supervision of fully qualified techni¬ 
cal men. These jails have free labour, are free of rent, rates and Taxes 
and in consequence are in position to cojppete with the Commercial Industry 
of the Country on terms which will for ever be impossible for us to come 
down to. We appreciate the importance of teaching trades to the prisoners 
in these jails and we should have no complaint to make if the authorities 
were content to manufacture blankets and other articles required fdr jail 
consumption. When they enter the open market however and tender for 
supplies required by Hospitals, the Police and the Army, etc. We feel 
Government is seriously interfering with the progress of the Country’s 
industry and steps should be taken without delay to prevent such compe¬ 
tition. 

In concluding this representation we wish to stress the importance of 
an early enquiry into our trouble, and if the Tariff Board is fully occupied 
with enquiries into other industries we would urge the appointment of 
a special Boajd as was done for the Cotton Mills. It is essential that 
some form of relief should bo obtained immediately and we would urge 
very early action on this address to you. It is but general survey of the 
situation and you will of course require further information on many 
points, especially in regard to costs. We shall be pleased to furnish any 
information desired immediately it is called for. 

We have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servants. 

The Bombay Woollen Mills. 

The Indian Woollen Mills, 

The Maharani Woollen Mills. 

The Kaisar-i-Hind Woollen Mills. 

The Bangalore Woollen Mills. 

The Raymond Woollen Mills. 
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ANNEXTJEE B. 

Beplies to the qvestionnaire. 

Answer. 

1. There are no small scale factories in the State. 

2. (a) Nil. 

(h) There is no organised cotton industry. But shepherds and other 
villagers spin their own yarn and get it woven by handlooni weaver.s. The 
number of persons who do wool carding and spinning; is about 500. The 
number of weavers is nearly 60. 

3. No paid labourers are employed. 

4. The number of charkhas and handlooms are about 600 and 60 res¬ 
pectively. No knitting machines are used. 

5. Generally rough blankets or dhablas are produced. 

6 . Only indigenou.s rough quality wool is used. 

7. The yarn is spun locally by hand. 

8 . ,No statistics are available. 

9. The raw wool is of an ordinary kind and costs from annas 6 to annas 8 
per lb. Spun, yarn costs from 12 annas to a rupee per lb. 

Individuals purchase their requirements from merchants. 

10. Figures not available, as there is no regular market where goods 
are stocked. 

11. After wool is shorned from the sheep, foreign matter is removed 
from it and filaments loosened by hand. It is a crude form of hand carding. 
■Sometimes carding is done by a saw or bow. 

Spinning is done on an ordinary spinning wheel (charkha) or by a iakli 
■(rotary spindle). 

12. The cost price is from Rs. 4 to Rs. 5. 

The selling price is Rs. 4-8 to Rs, 6-8. 

13. The spinner and weaver get their wages. Sometimes a weaver buys 
yarn on credit and sells ready made cloth. If he borrows money he had 
to pay interest at about 12 per cent. 

14. No loans are advanced, but improved hand spinning and weaving 
is being demonstrated by Government. 

15. The articles are sold locally by individuals. 

16. No. 


Government of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. 

(1) Letter No. F. 33-35-B. 0. II, dated the llih January, 1935, from the 

Besident in Mysore. 

With reference to your letter No. 381, dated the 3rd November, 1934, 
1 am directed to forward six copies of a note prepared by the Director of 
Industries, Government of Mysore, furnishing the information asked for in 
yonr letter No. 379, dated the 2nd November, 1934, to all Local Govern- 
menta, , 
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Enclosure. 

NOTE. 

The WooLUKSf Industry in Mysore. 

{Itr.pUes to the questionnaire issued hy the Indian Tariff Board.') 

1. The woollen indu.stry is being practised in Mysore on a cottage in¬ 
dustry basis since a very long time. There are at present in the State 7 
small factories manufacturing carpets and druggets and 7,505 families in 
the various towns and villages in the State engaged in weaving kamblis 
or coarse woollen blankets. Of the 7 carpet factories only one is using 
power to clean and card the wool but not for spinning or weaving. In 
addition to the 7 carpet factories mentioned above there are about 20 carpet 
looms working in cottages in and around Bangalore Oity. The total amount 
of capital invested in the manufacture of carpets and druggets in the State 
is about 2J lakhs of rupees. The total amount of capital invested in the 
kambli industry in the State is approximately about 7i lakhs of rupees. 

2. The number of persons employed in the carpet factory using power 
is 200. The total number of men employed in the other carpet weaving 
concerns is 423 of whom 287 are found in other Factories, 80 in the cottages 
and 66 in the Central Jail. The number of people actually engaged in the 
manufacture of kamblis in the State is 19,298 and the total number of 
persons depending on the kan^li industry is 47,443 according to the Census 
of 1931. 

3 . In the carpet factories and kambli weaving concerns the wages are 
paid on piece work basis. The average wage paid for spinning wool in 
the carpet factories is about one anna per lb. of the thicker variety and 
about 2 annas for the finer variety. Spinning is done mostly by women 
and children. On average, a woman cannot earn more than about 4 annas 
per day. The wages paid for weaving in these carpet factories are at the 
rate of about 9 to 10 annas per square yard and usually a weaver cannot 
weave more than 1 square yard per day. As regards the kambli industry, 
generally, no wages are paid for spinning or weaving since both these 
works are done by the members of the family of the kambli weaver. But 
in a few cases w^here coolies are employed to do this, work, the wages paid 
are at the rate of about 1 to 4 annas per lb. depending on the fineness of 
yarn' spun. The wages paid for weaving vary between 3 annas to Rs. 1-8 
or even Rs. 2 depending on the nature and fineness of the blanket produced. 
On an average, a man cannot earn more than about 6 to 8 annas a day. 

4. The total number of carpet looms in the State excluding the looms 
in the Bangalore Central Jail and Messrs. B. K. Subbiah Setty and Sons’ 
Mills is 168. The total number of kambli looms in the State is about 7,506. 
The total number of Oharkas in the State is estimated at about 15,000. 
There are no knitting machines in the State. 

5. The articles produced in the carpet factories. are pile carpets and 
plain carpets and druggets. But the bulk of the articles produced are 
druggets, the number of pile carpets produced being very limited. Tho 
sizes of the druggets vary between 2 ft. x 3 ft, to 12 ft. x 18 ft. The 
average weight of a sq. yard of a drugget is about 33 lbs. The kambli 
looms produce kamblis of different quality, which can roughly bo classed 
into 4 types, viz .:— 

(1) Davangere kambli or superior kamblis, 

(2) The Mandya Dbavalies, 

(3) Ujju kamblis, 

(4) Malnad kamblis and other ordinary kamblis. 

Of these, the Davangere kamblis are of very superior grade and tho average 
size of these kamblis varies between 144" x 54" to 180" x 72". The average 
price of these kamblis for the present is about Rs. 4-8, The a.verage net 
weight of these kamblis is about 44 lbs. The Mandya Dhavalies are also 
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of a fine quality but smaller in size and are used mostly by the religiously 
minded persons after bath during puja and visits to temple. The average 
size of the Dhavalies varies between 82" x 48" to 105" x 64" and the weight 
between li to 2i lbs. The Ujju kambli is a woollen blanket woven with 
the thickest wool yarn. Its texture is very loose when woven. After weav¬ 
ing and stitching it is soaked in water and rubbed for some hours. As a 
result of which the original loose texture becomes compaict. The usual fined 
sizes of these vary between 6ix3i cubits and 5x2i cubits. The average 
weight of these Uiju kamblis is about 3 lbs. The Malnad kamblis or the 
Cooly kamblis are very inferior type of kamblis woven for the rise of the 
Coolies employed in the Coffee and Tea Estates in Southern India as well 
as for the use of the poorer classes. The size of this type of kambli varies 
between 96" x 45" to 114" x 54" and the weight between 2 to 3 lbs. 

6 . The wool Used in the production of carpets and druggets and kamblis 
consists of raw wool shorn from the sheep available in the State as well as 
wool imported from outside the State and of the dead or tannery wool. 
The quality of wool obtained in Mysore is generally of a coarse type but 
in some areas of the State finer type of wool is also obtained. Mysore 
white, Davangere grey, Kolar brown and black, these are some of the 
varieties of wool obtained in the State, The white wool is generally of 
superior type and fetches a higher price than the mixed or black wool. 
The bulk of the imported wool also is of the coarse type but a small per¬ 
centage of fine wool is also received from the Punjab for purposes of 
weaving superior fabrics in the mills and in the carpet factories. 

7. The yam used in the manufacture of carpets is mainly spun by hand 
by women employed in the various carpet factories and cottages. Generally, 
mill yarn is not used in the manufacture of these carpets but only one 
carpet factory uses mill yarn. The quantity so used being only about 
10,000 lbs, per year. These is also another Factory using mill waste yarn 
for preparing superior fabrics. Otherwise, all the wool yarn used in the 
manufacture of these carpets is spun locally. The yarn used in the manu¬ 
facture of kamblis also is spun by the women and children in the house of 
the weaver. The weaver does not u,se mill yprn for this purpose. 

8 . The total number of sheep in the State is about 28 lakhs and the 
annual yield of wool from these is estimated at abont 27 lakhs of lbs. In. 
addition to this about 3 lakhs of lbs. of dead wool is available in the 
Tanneries in the State. In addition to these 30 lakhs about 31 lakhs of 
lbs. of wool per year is imported (net imports) into the State from the neigh¬ 
bouring Districts of British India and Hyderabad State and the Punjab. 
Thus the total quantity of raw wool available for consumption in the State 
is about 61 lakhs of lbs. Of this quantity, it is estimated, about J is dead 
wool and the remaining J shorn wool. 

9. The average price per lb. ;veight of raw wool is aboqt Rs. 3 to Rs. 6 
per maund of 24 lbs. varying according to the quality of wool. The price 
of the mill waste yarn used by one carpet factory mentioned above is about 
3 annas per lb. The system of purchase of raw wool is as follows: — 

(a) In the case of the carpet factories, they buy their supplies of 
wool from the raw wool merchants in Mandya, Davangere and 
Kolar areas and also import the same from, Vaniyambadi, 
Salem, Coimbatore, etc. The owners of the carpet concerns 
themselves go in person to these wool centres and purchase 
their wool requirements. 

(5) In the case of kambli weaver, he generally does not buy wool for 
cash, but obtains his . supplies in the following manner ; —He 
advances a sum of money varying between Rs. 10 to Rs. 50 to 
a shepherd, the amount so advanced depends upon the number 
of sheep as well as credit worthiness of the shepherd. This 
advance is in order to secure the supply of the wool and see 
that the shepherd' does not give away his sheep to be sheared 
by some other weaver. No interest is charged on this advance, 
but the amount is recovered only when the shepherd fails to 
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koep his word. The weaver gives the shepherd a good kaabli 
for one soligey of raw wool, which is the quantity obtained by 
shearing 60 sheep. One soligey of wool generally weighs about 
24 lbs. Usually the market price of the kamhli so given in 
exchange for the wool equals the market price of the said 
quantity of wool. 

10 . The total quantity of the carpets and druggets produced annually 
in the State is about 4 lakhs of lbs. and of kamblis about 19 lakhs of 
pounds. 

11. The system, of carding, spinning and toeaving of wool generally 
followed by the handloom industry, —Carding or scutching is generally done 
by the women and children. The instrument used is a. bamboo bow or 
“ Billu ” as it is called in the Vernacular. This bow consists of a bamboo 
rod about a yard long, bent in a semi-circular fashion, the two ends of the 
rod being connected by means of gut or a string made of some strong fibre. 
Scutching is done by pulling the string into the mass of wool and releasing 
it, which tears away the fluff from the heap of wool and clears it of impuri¬ 
ties and gives a finer and cleaner stuff. Where large quantities are to he 
scutched, the professional carders called the “ Pinjars ” are employed for 
this purpose. The instrument the pinjar uses is of the same type as the 
common bow but with some additions necessitated by the fact that larger 
quantities of wool have to be dealt with in a quicker manner. 

The spinning is done by women and children in the ordinary spinning 
wheel or charka which is the same as that used in spinning cotton. 

Weaving is done in very simple and crude pit looms. The carpet loom 
is a verticle loom built in a. pit ahput 18 to 36^ deep and of the same width. 
The warp used in weaving carpets is of cotton yarn: The weaver sits in 
front of the loom and will havp balls of yam of different colours to be used 
hanging over him within easy reach. A prompter at the back of the loom 
reads out the pattern from a sample carpet or diagram and the weaver 
goes on weaving following his instructions. 

In the case of kamblis, the looms in use are the ordinary throw shuttle 
pit looms. These are horizontal looms. The weaver sits at the base of the 
loom facing the warp and weaves. The shuttle is passed through the warp 
and a thick flat and heavy stick is inserted through the gap formed in the 
warp by the action of the bealds and beats home the intersection with the 
stick. As-the work of weaving goes on, the woven portion is wound upon 
the beam near the-weaver so that he alwa 3 rs keeps the portion on which he 
is working just beneath his hand. 

12. The average cost price of a drugget is about Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-4 pef 
sq. yard and the selling price from Rs. 2-4 to Rs. 2-8 per sq. yard. The 
average cost price of a kamhli varies between Rs. 1-8 and Rs. 4-8 depending 
on the quality and size of the fabric. 

1.3, The small carpet factories are concerns owned by private individuals 
and therefore the capital invested in them is purely provided by resources 
of the Proprietor. In the case of kamhli industry, the kamhli weaver 
generally borrows about Rs. 60 from the local Sowcar and buys his require¬ 
ments of raw wool and weaves kamblis and sells them to the Sowcar at 
about 4 annas less than the market price for the same. CSenerally no in¬ 
terest is charged by the Sowcar on such advances but the interest is re¬ 
covered in the form of a reduced price for the kamblis supplied by the 
weaver. But there is a small percentage of weavers who do not borrow 
any amount from the Sowcar but invest their own money in the business. 

14. The assistance given by Government to the woollen industry in the 
State is mainly of the type of advice given by the weaving demonstrators 
stationed in the various District Headquarters. These demonstrators visit 
these looms and give the weavers useful sngge.stions and also supply them 
with any implements they may require in this connection such as loom parts, 
etc. The demonstrators have also tried to demonstrate to the kamhli 
weavers the usefulness of fly shuttle looms in weaving kamblis. As a result 
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of this, 3 fly shuttle looms are working in the State for the present, fl’ho 
main reason why there are not more looms of this type is that the kambli 
weaver is of a very conservative nature and averse to any quick changes. 
The Giovernmont have also tried to help the industry in another way. 
About 6, years ago, the Department of Industries and Commerce gave a 
loan of about Rs. 13,000 to a private merchant to start a wool spinning 
plant on a .small scale and supply yarn required by the small factories and 
kambli weavers. This concern however did not work successfully on account 
of various reasons and it is closed down now. 

15. The marketing arrangements so far as carpet and druggets are con¬ 
cerned are generally as follows; — 

More than 90 per cent, of the druggets and carpets produced are exported 
to England and United States of America. Some two or three important 
merchants have direct trade relations with importing countries and these 
exporting countries in addition to their own manufactures also buy up 
carpets and druggets produced by the smaller weavers a.nd export the same. 
One or two concerns export through Messrs. Dara Smail & Co., Ltd., an 
exporting firm in, Alleppey. In the case of kamblis, the merchant who 
advances money to the kambli weaver, generally looks in to the marketing 
of tlieso kamblis also by selling the same in the various coffee and tea estates 
in Southern India. But a few weavers who do not borrow any money 
from Sowcars and who have invested their own mone.y in the industry, take 
out their products to the various shandies or fairs held weekly in different 
towns of the State and sell their products there. One important example 
of .such a method is found in the Challakere Shandy in Chitaldrug District 
where, on an average about 50,000 kamblis valued at about one lakh of 
rupees are sold every year. 

18. By imposing a protective duty on wool and its manufactures, no 
other industry in the State is likely to be affected. 

The above information mainly refers to the jmesent conditions and on 
account of absence of any comparative statistical data in detail for the 
l^rovious years, it is not possible to give figures and prove whether the 
state of the industry has become worse or better or is in the same condition. 
However, from the information collected after an enquiry into the industry, 
it is learnt that the condition of the industry in general is worse at present, 
than it was about 8 years ago. The prices obtained for the products were 
about 160 to 200 per cent, higher in those yeans than at present. The 
present fall in prices is attributed to the general depression as well as the 
indirect effect of foreign competition. The imports of Italian rugs in large 
qii.antities have affected the trade in rugs and blankets produced by tire 
mills in the State and reduced the price of the same. This ha.s resulted in 
a direct competition of the mill made, goods with the handloom made goods 
and reduced the price of the kamblis also. The foreign rugs and blankets 
are of superior finish and the price quoted for them looks proportionately 
cheap and the people are usually prone to i)urcha.so those foreign things in 
preference to the handloom kamblis or even the local mill made ones. Of 
course, the effect is only indirect so far as the kambli industry is concerned. 
The carpet industry does not suffer any competition from the imported 
woollen goods hut on account of the general repercussions of a fall in price 
of raw wool and woollen manufactures in general, the price of carpets and 
druggets also has suffered a slight fall. 


(2) Letter No. p, dated the ISfh January, 1935, from the Tariff Hoard, to 
the Director of Induitries and Commerce, Mysore, Bangalore. 

With reference ,to your note dated the 21st December, 1934, forwarded to 
the Board by the Hon’ble the Resident in Mysore with his letter No. 
P. 33—35-R. 0. II, dated the Hth January, 1935, I am directed by the 
Board to ask you to be .good enough to supply the following information in 
elucidation of some doubtful points. In order to save time I am writing 
direct to you. 
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Question 1 .—The total amount of capital invested in the Cumbli industry 
in the State is stated to be about Ka. 74 lakhs. Please explain how this 
estimate was arrived at. 

Question 3 .—The wages fof weaving varying between 3 annas to Re. 1-8 
or oven Rs. 2 are presumably wages paid per blanket. Can they be expressed 
as per ib .? 

Questions 8 S JO .—The estimate of 1 lb. of wool per sheep in the State 
may be compared with the Madras Government of 1-4 lb. per sheep. Please 
state whether your estimate is based on any statistical data. In the total 
estimate of 61 lakhs of lbs. of wool consumption in the State, how much 
should be debited against the local mills P Presuming it is 16 lakhs (on 
the basis of 7 lakhs of lbs. for the Bangalore Mill), and presuming further 
that 25 per cent, of the total weight of carpets is cotton yarn, the total 
output (Question 10) of 22 lakhs of lbs. against a total wool consumption 
of 45 (61—16) lakhs of lbs. seems to bo too low since it gives a waste of as 
much as 50 per cent. Our enquiries in Mysore showed that it was not more 
than 25 per cent, in the hand operated section of the industry. 

Question 13 .—Can the prices mentioned in answer to the question be 
exp 2 -es.sed as per lb. ? 

2. ,It is requested that you will be so good as to let me have a reply 
addressed to the Town Hall, Bombay, as early as you can. 


(.3) Letter No. 0. 2-183134-33, dated the 1st February, 1935, from the 
Virector of Industries and Commerce in Mysore. 

T have the honour to send enclosed for your information 7 copies of the 
“ Monograjih on the Woollen Industry in Mysore ”. I as also sending here¬ 
with a copy of the “ Review of the Foreign Rail-borne Trade of the State ” 
for the Statistical year ending .31st March, 1933, and three statements show¬ 
ing the statistics of imports and exports of wool (Raw and Manufactured) in 
the State during the Statistical year ending 31st March, 1934, and during 
the six months—April, 1984 to September, 1934. Kind reference is invited 
to pages 104 to 107, 188 to 191, 206, 207 , 218 and 219, of the above Review 
for detailed information regarding imports into and exports from Mysore of 
(Raw Wool and Woollen Manufactures. The Index Nos. of wholesale prices 
in Bangalore brought up-to-date are given on pages 221 to 225. In this con¬ 
nection I may also state that the trade statistics from and to Madras and 
Bombay ports furnished in the Review represent the trade with foreign coun¬ 
tries. 



(Vide pages 188 to 191 and 218 to 219 of the Eeview of the Foreign Rail-home Trade of the Mysore State.) 

Statement showing the Statistics of Exports of Wool (Saw and Manufactured) from the State during the statistical 
_ ending 31st March, 1934. 
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E.B .—Statistics of exports are collected under 3 Blocks only from 3Ist March, 1933. 



(Vide pages 104 to 107 and 306 to 207 of the Review of the Foreign Rail-borne Trade of the Mysore State.) 

. Statement showing the Statistics of Imports of TFooJ (Saw and Manufactured) into the State during the statistical year 

ending Slst March, 1934. 
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NM ,—.Statistics of Imports are collected under 5 Blocks only from lat March, 1933. 



. Statement showing the Statistics of Imports and Exports of Wool (Itau) and Manufactured) from the State during the six 

months—Aprilj 19SI to September, 193i. 

{Quantities only.) 
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(d) Eosieiy 
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(4) Letter No. V. 3 — ISSjSi-SS, dated the 3nd February, 1935, from the 
Director of Didustries 'and Commerce, Mysore, Bangalore. 

With reference to your letter No. 49, dated the 18th January, 1935, 
requesting further information in elucidation of some points arising out of 
the Report on Woollen Industry sent to you and my personal interview 
with the President and the Technical Adviser on 21st January, 1935, at 
Bombay, ,I have the honour to furnish below the information required. 

InFOKM.WION on the VAHIOCS points raised in your letter D.ATED THE 18TH 

January, 1935. 

Question 1 .— The total amount of capital invested in the Kambli industry 
in the State is 7i lakhs of rupees. This estimate was arrived at as follows; 

The capital invested on the production of kamblies is included in this 
estimate. The cost of a loom ranges between Rs. 7 to Rs. 18 in the different 
parts of tile State. The cost of a charka varies between Re. 1 to Rs. 3. 
The working capital required per kambli 'loom varies between Rs. 25 to 
Rs. 40 in the different parts of the State. Thug, the capital per kambli 
loom is Rs. 50, On this basis the capital invested on 7,705 kambli looms 
in the State works out to Rs. 3,75,250. On an average, an expenditure of 
4 annas per kambli is incurred in the export trade, and half, an anna per 
kambli in internal trade. On this basis, for the 2i lakhs of kamblies exported 
from the State, the working capital is estimated at Rs. 62,600 and for the 
remaining 6 lakhs of kamblies sold within the State, the capital is esti¬ 
mated at Rs. 18,750. The total. investment in respect of marketing is 
R.S. 81,260. A sum of Rs. 2,80,000 is estimated as invested in the form of 
advances to sheep-breeders made in order to secure regular supplies of raw 
wool. The gross total of the capital invested in the kambli industry works 
out to Rs. 7,36,500 or roughly 7i lakhs of rupees. (For fuller details please 
see pages 51 to 54 of the Monograph on the Woollen Indu.stry in the Mysore 
State copies of which are sent by separate post.) 

Question 3 .— The wages for weaving kamblies expressed per pound are as 
follows : — 

(1) Davangere kambli As. 5-10 (approximate charge per lb.). 

(2) Mandya dhavali As. 3-3 (approximate charge per lb.). 

(3) Ujju kambli As, 1-9 (approximate charge per lb.). 

(4) Oooly kambli As. 5 (approximate charge per lb.). 

(5) Malnad kambli As. 2-3 (approximate charge per lb,). 

Questions 8 th 10 .— The estimate of 1 lb. of wool per sheep is arrived at 
on the basis of the information furnished by the Kolar Sheep Breeders’ 
Association, This Association arranges the regular shearing of the sheep 
in the flocks of the Members of the Association. Kindly refer also to the 
footnote on page 13 of the Monograph separately sent. It shows that 
1 lb. 4 oz. of wool is got in a one year old lamb. But 1 lb. appears to bo 
rea.sonable average, when young, middling and old sheep are all taken into 
account. 

Out of the total quantity of 6,100,000 Ihs. of wool available for consump¬ 
tion in the State, about 31i lakhs are used by the local mills, 25 lakhs by 
the kambli looms and 4i lakhs by carpet looms. (For fuller details on this 
point, please see pages 8, 16, 36-39 and 59 of the Monograph.) 

• Question 13. —The prices expressed per Ib. are as follows: — 

(a) Carpets. —The average cost price per lb. of a drugget is 11 annas 
and the selling price 12 annas. 

(h) Kamblies —' 

Davangere Re. 1 per lb. 

Mandya dhavali As. 10-3 per lb. 

TJjju kambli As. 9-2 per lb. 

Kolar kambli Re. 1 per lb. 

Malnad kambli As. 8 per lb. 

2 E 
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Infobmation on points noted down by me on 21st Jandaby, 1935. 

(1) Estimate of the value of a loom and cliarka. 

The value of a kambli loom varies between Rs. 7 and Rs, 18 and that of a 
charka between Re. 1 and Rs. 3 in the different parts of the State. 

(2) The weight of cotton warp in the 3|-lb. drugget is f lb. 

(3) The yield of wool per sheep in Mysore is 1 lb. as compared with 
1 lb. 4 oz. in the Madras Presidency. In the absence of definite information 
as to the basis of this average yield in Madras, it is not possible to give 
reasons as to why the yield in Mysore is less. 

(4) The imports and production of raw wool together include mill consump¬ 
tion also. 

(5) Out of the total of 61 lakhs of pounds, the mills consume 31^ lakhs 
of pounds, the kambli looms 26 lakhs of pounds and the carpet looms 4J 
lakhs of pounds. The total of 23 lakhs of pounds for kamblies and druggets 
mentioned in your letter is the net weight of kamblies and carpets produced. 
To this quantity of 23 laklis of- pounds, an addition of about 7 lakhs has 
to be made, representing a wastage of about 25 per cent, on 'raw wool used. 

(6) Census of rugs and blankets in use in. cities in consuming areas .—A 
census has since been taken in Bangalore City and 35 houses were enumerated. 
The following are the results; — 


No. of 
houses. 

No. of 

people 
in the 
houses. 

Kamblies 
in use. 

Mysore 

MiU 

rugs in use. 

Indian 

rugs 

(other than 
Mysore). 

Foreign 

rugs. 

Total. 

35 

1 

1 

218 

100 

1 82 

62 

28 

262 

4 


A similar census in another town which does not produce either kamblies 
or rugs will be got done and the result reported. 

(7) As regards the 300,000 lbs. of raw wool which Madras reports as 
having been imported into the Madras Port and mostly exported to Mysore 
during the year 1933-34, a reference to the monthly accounts for March, 1934, 
relating to Coasting Trade shows that 164,127 lbs. of raw wool out of the 
above was Indian wool which came into Madras ports from other Indian 
ports. Page 449 of the Annual Statement of Seaborne Trade of British 
.India, 67th issue, shows that ho portion of the imports of foreign wool into 
British India came through Madras ports in 1932-33. The book for 1933-34 
is not yet received here. The Mysore figures of imports disclose an import 
of 3,240 railway maunds or 266,606 lbs. from Madras ports in 1933-34 {vide 
page 70 of the Monograph sent' separately). Enquiries made in the local 
mills and drugget factories disclose that excepting the quantity of 13,000 lbs. 
used by the Binny Mills in 1933, no other mill or factory has used any foreign 
wool. 

(8) No foteigh wool is used in the manufacture of druggets. 

(9) Cost of production of a rug or kambli working on small scale industry 
lines— 

(o) with power, 

(b) handloom (including milling, raising and finishing). 

It is difficult to give estimates of the cost of production of a rug or kambli 
produced as mentioned above. The smallest possible economic unit using 
power for all the processes of manufacture, costs about Rs'. 1,00,000. This 
estimate includes the cost of all the machinery and of the building required 
but excludes the cost of lands. The capital required takes the proposition 
outside the field of small scale industry. But, if jiower is used only for 
carding and spinning, and if weaving is done on handlooms, the industry 
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could be organised on small scale. But in this case, milling, raising and 
finishing cannpt be included as this would increase the coat of production 
beyond economic limits. The only possible combination seems to be that of 
a domestic wool spinning plant with a number of handlooms to consume the 
yarn produced by such plant. The cost of producing one lb. of yarn in such 
a plant is estimated to be about 2 annas 9 pies. This is exclusive of the 
cost of wool. The other charges, vis., for weaving, etc., would be the same 
as at present. The approximate cost of a domestic wool spinning plant with 
full equipment capable of producing about 130 lbs. of fine yarn per day is 
about Rs. 13,000. 

A complete estimate of cost of production from raw wool to finished pro¬ 
duct is not given as the proposition involves so many disturbing factors. 


(5) Letter No. C. 2-185 j34-3S, dated the 29th March, 1935, from the Director 
of Industries and Commerce in Mysore, Bangalore. 

I have the honour to invite your kind reference to my letter of the same 
No,, dated the 2nd February, 1935, (page 3 of the enclosed note and para¬ 
graph 6), furnishing among other things statistics of Census of rugs and 
blankets in use in Bangalore City. I furnish below for your information a 
statement showing the results of a similar Census in Chickmagalur town 
which does not produce either kamblies or rugs ; —• 


Tfo. of 
houses 
enumerated. 

No. of 

People in the 
houses. 

Kamblies 

In use. 

Mysore 
Mill rugs 
in use. 

Indian rugs 
other- than 
Mysore. 

roreign 

rugs. 

Total. 

112 

680 

148 

162 

102 

211 

623 


Government of His Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and 

Kashmir. 

■ Endorsement No. D. 119135, dated the 15th January, 1935, from the Besident 

in Kashmir. 

Application fob pbotbction by thb Woollen Indusibt. 

Reference your letter No. 381, dated the 3rd November, 1934, on the 
above subject. 

8 copies of replies to the questionnaire on the subject of protection to the 
woollen industry, issued by you under your letter No. 379, dated the 2nd 
November, 1934, have been received to-day from the Kashmir Government 
and are forwarded herewith. 


Enclosure. 


Beplies to Indian Tariff Board’s Questionnaires regarding Indian Woollen 
hhdustry's claim to Protection. 


1. (n) 
(b) 


Capital Investment 
(appro X imately). 
Rs. 


Number of factories using power . 
Number of factories not using 
power— 

1 

25,000 

(i) Carpet factories 

4 

39,10 000 

(ii) Hosiery factories . . l- 

2 

5*,000 

(iii) Gubba-making 

4 

l,7o,000 

(iv) (a) Pashmina handlooms 

1,000 

5,50,000 

(b) Woollen handlooms 

29,144 

86,00,000 

Total 


1,83,10,000 


2 p 
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2. Number of persons employed (njritroximafely )— 


—• 

1928. 

1929. 

19.30. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

{a) Factor! esusing 






30 

30 

Power. 








(b) Factories not 

, . 

, , 

. . 

• , 


. . 

. • 

nsing Power. 







1,872 

Carpet 

fi.690 

0,690 

(The number varied from 

. . 

Hosiery . . 

600 

600 

1.2 

600 

mi 

■Kssl 

COO 

600 

Handlooins , . 

•• 

•• 

•• 


• • 


• • 

(a) Panhmina 
Shawh, 







760 

Weavers & Helpers 

1,200 

1,200 


600 

coo 

705 

Spinnofs 

4,800 

4,800 




2,820 

3,000 

(b) Woollens. 





58»288* 



Weavers & Work' 

. , 


• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

ers (2 per loom). 





87,432* 



Spinners 



• • 

• • 

• • 



* Thate Oguros are for 1932, 1933 and 193'!. if'iguros for 1928 to 1931 are not 
available. 


3. Average Daily Wage for Skilled Labour — 



1 

1 

1928. 

1929. 

1 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 


Rs. A. 

Rs. A. P. 

Re. A. P. 

A. 

A. P. 

A, F. 

A, P. 

.Factories nsing Power. 








(a) Hosiery . . . ' 

1 

• • 


•• 

• • 

• • 

14 0 

14 0 

Pactories not using 
Power. 








(6) Carpet . . . 

0 12 



8 

8 0 

8 0 

8 0 

Gabba . • 

0 8 

0 8 0 


5 

5 0 

6 0 

6 0 

Pashmina Weavers . 

1 4 

10 0 


12 

8 0 

6 0 

6 0 

„ Spinners . 

0 3 



2 

1 6 

1 6 

1 3 

Hosiery . . . 

•• 

•• 

•• 

" 

•• 

10 0 

10 0 


4. ISuuibcr of 'Charkhas. 87,432 

N umber of Looms.29,144 

Xumb«‘ of Knitting Machines. 103 


5. Article produced— 

(u) Yarn for local consumption only, 
(fj) Woollens— 

(i) Blankets, 

(ii) Tweeds. 

(lii) Tattoos or Serge, 
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(c) Pashmina— 

(i) Suitings. 

(ii) Pashmina Flannel (Alwan). 

(iii) Shawls. 

(d) Carpets. 

(e) Hosiery. 

(/) Gabbas. 

6. Kinds and Qualities of Wools .—^There are no standard types or qualities 
Of local wools. According to Prof. Barker (Cottage Textile Industry of 
JTashmir, pages 41 to 4S) the local wool is a mixture of two extremes of 
fineness and coarseness. Generally speaking, local wool is of a medium 
quality. Wool is not imported from foreign countries. Imports of wool from 
Central Asia are very limited and are used exclusively in Namda Embroidery. 

Pasham is the finest type of undercoat from goats found in Ladakh. Cer¬ 
tain quantity of Pasham wool is imported also from Central Asia. 

7. Yarn Used. —^Woollens and Pashmina products are made from yarn spun 
locally by hand. Carpet Factories use imported mill spun yarn from India 
and abroad. Hosiery Industry uses only imported foreign yam. 

S. Estimate of the amount of — 

Lbs. 

(a) Raw wool 3,821,074 

(b) Pashmina ....... 12,000 

(c) Yarn— 

(i) Indian Mill Spun .... 144,320 

(ii) European Mill Spun .... 28,700 

9. Average Price per lb .— 



Note. —Imports of yarn from foreign countries include Hosiery and 
Pashmina Yarns and yarn for weaving high class carpets. Import into the 
State of yarn from Indian Mills are used chiefly for medium and inferior 
classes of carpets. State Customs Tariff does not maintain separate classifica¬ 
tion of different qualities of yard to allow a comparison of Indian and 
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Foreign yarns, quality for quality, being made. We know from experi¬ 
ence that the quality of imported yarn is incommensurate with that of mill 
spun yarn imported for inferior works. 



Pashmina yam—■ 

Local 1 , 10 0 10 0 0 


Imported . . 6 14 6 2 6 


1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

Bs. A. 

Es. A. 

Es. A, 

Es. A. 

7 8 

7 8 

7 8 

7 8 

6 12 

5 8 

4 8 

3 0 


1934. 

Es. A. 

8 8 
2 9 


Counts used —■ 

(ft) Imported yarn 35s, 50s, 60s and 70s (for weaving cloth). 2/4 to 
2/16 for carpets. 

(b) Woollen yarn locally hand spun 10s to 50s. 

(e) Local Pashmina yarn is of 10s to 100s. (Prof. Barker’s report on 
Cottage Textile Industries of Kashmir, pages 44 to 47.) 

(d) Hosiery uses 2/16 to 2/64. 

Organised factories, such, as Carpet Factories, import their raw materials 
direct from the manufacturers. The local whole time woollen weavers 
situated in towns buy yarn either from the local spinner or from the local 
dealer. The Cottager who is only part time weaver usually spins his own 
wool obtained from his own stock of sheep or bought from other sheep owners. 

In the case of Pashmina, women spinners buy raw pasham from local 
pasham dealers and sell the spun yarn to the middleman who sells it to the 
Shawl-weaver. The cottage manufacturers also purchase local yarn from local 
dealers. Hosiery manufacturers obtain foreign yarn from yarn dealers in 
British India. 

10. Estimates of the Total Output in Lbs. of Woollen Goods — 

Lbs. 

, Carpets. 288,750 : 

Woollens. 3,705,408 

Shawls . 12,500 

Hosiery . * . . . . . . 32,000 

11. System of Carding, Spinning and Weaving. —Carding, Spinning and 
weaving is entirely done by hand. 

(ft) Carding is done by bow and string hnng down from the ceiling of the 
cottage of the worker by an elastic band. Carding is effected by the vibra¬ 
tion of the string beaten by a mallet. As a matter of fact, carding in its 
proper sense does not exist in Kashmir. 

(6) Charkha spinning is universally practised in the State. 

(c) For weaving, mostly throw shuttle pit and frame looms are used. Of 
late, however, fly-shuttle handloom is being adopted. 

12. Average Cost Price and Selling Price in rupees : Carpets. —Actual 
figures are not available. If, however, the cost price and sale price of 1928 















be taken at 100 as art index, the index numbers for the following' years will? 
bo as follows ; — 


— 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 


Bs. 

A. P. 

Bs. 

A. Pe 

Es. A, P. 

Bs. 

A. P. 

Bs. 

A. P* 

Bs. 

A. P. 

Bs. 

A. Pi 

Cost Price . 





■ 

80 




66 


76 


Sale Price 

H 


95 





75 


75 


75 


Pashmina Cloth 
Shawl. 














(1) Coatings. 














Cost Price Per 
Yd. 

4 

8 0 

4 


4 8 0 

4 

1 


3 


3 

j 

6 0 

3 


Bale price Per 
Yd. 

5 

0 0 

, 5 

0 0 

4 13 0 

4 

9 0 


3 10 0 

3 


(1?) Alwan, 
Superior. 

• 













Cost Price Per 
Yd. 

6 

11 0 

6 11 0 

1 

6 11 0 

j 


4 0 

5 


5 

5 a 

5 


Sale Price Per 
Yd. 

7 


7 

1 0 

7 10 

6 


5 


5 

10 0 

6 


Woollens j 

(Tweeds). 





1 

1 









Cost Price 

1 

7 6 

1 

7 6 

1 8 3 

1 

5 9 

1 

0 0 

0 

14 0 


14 0 

Sale Price , 

1 


1 

10 0 

1 11 0 



1 

1 6 

0 



15 0 

Sopore Puttoo. 














Cost Price 

0 

9 0 

0 

9 0 



6 0 


6 0 


4 6 

1 

4 6 

Sale Price 

0 


0 10 6 

0 10 6 




7 0 


5 0 

0 

6 0 

Hosiery. 














Cost Price Per 
Lb. 


•• 


•• 

•• 


•• 


•• 

3 


3 

12 0 

Sale Price Per 
Lb. 




•• 



•• 


• • 

4 


4 



13. 'Fiiiancing of Cottage- and Small Scale Industries. —(a) Carijet Ind'ustry 
of Kashmir is a well-organised industry. It is financed by share subscription, 
like all incori)oratcd concerns. It has arrangements for short term credit 
with banks. 

(6) I’ashrtiina .—^Women spinners buy pashmina -wool in small quantities 
from the local dealers in PaAmina wool either on credit or on cash payment. 
In ease of credit iiurchase, the dealer charges increased price or charges 
interest at the rate of 18 per cent. Spinners sell their yarn to the shop¬ 
keepers who either get pashm%a cloth woven on piece wages or sell it to 
the weavers. .Whenever the weaver purchases yarn on credit,, he pays as. 

2^0 
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irrach as 18 per cent, interest. Sometime shop-keepers or the Pashmina 
goods dealers supply Pashmina yarn to the wearer and have cloth woven. 
But generally the weaver buys yarn and prepares Pashinina. pjoth for sale. 
There is no institution in the State wherefrom the weaver can obtain loan 
at low rate of interest. 

(c) Woollens. —Majority of the woollen weavers live on the farm. They 
produce woollens for household needs from wool available from their own 
stock of sheep or by purchasing the required quantity of wool from the other 
farmers who own largo stock of sheep. In some; cases, which are rare, the 
fanner weaver may purchase wool from the sowkar and whenever thia 
happens, sowkar would sell it either above the market price or charge the 
weaver not le.ss than 18 per cent, interest. 

It is the weavers who live in town such as Srinagar, Sopore, Baramulla, 
Bijbohara, Anantnag, Shopian and Pampore and the like who produce 
woollens for sale. They purchase yarn from women spinners or from the 
local middleman. Whenever yarn is purchased on credit from the middle¬ 
man, the rate of interest on the outstanding beyond one month is usually 
18 por cent. 

To a very large extent, weavers obtain funds from the local woollen 
dealers on the condition of selling their (weavers) woollens on a contracted 
price. The price which the dealer agrees to pay is usually below the market 
so that the dealer fully protects his interests. 

14. Government Help to the h)Austry. —(a) The Kashmir Carpet Industry 
has been subsidised by the' Government so as to enable it to tide oyer the 
period of (dump. The bounty is paid at the rate of As. 2-6 for 4"x4i" nnd 
As. 3-4 for all other grades per square foot on carpet exported. The subsidy 
has amounted to Rs. 1,10,000. 

(b) Fashmina .—Shawl industry has received no assistance from the 
Government. 

(c) Woollens.- —Government has helped its development by demonstration 
and propaganda. Weaving demonstration party has been in existence for 
the last eight years. Dyeing demonstration to improve local dyeing has 
also been organised. Government has recently sanctioned a loan of 
Hs. 80,000 to assist the ostablisliment of a Wool Spinning Mill. For finan¬ 
cial help to individual manufacturers, State-Aid to Industries bill is pending- 
consideration of the Government. 

15. Marketing arrangements. —Market for carpets is mostly in foreign 
countries. Carpet factories have established connections in foreign countries 
for sale of their products. 80 per cent, or more production goes to foreign 
countries and is taken care of by sales organisations. 

Woollens, —Except the local branch of the All-India Spinners Association, 
there is no p.articular organisation for marketing Kashmir Woollens. The 
individual weaver is his own financier, manufacturer, and sale.sman. The 
methods of disposal are as follows: — 

(a) Individual weavers residing in the vicinity of towns take their 

output to the city woollen dealers. They walk from shop to 
shop till they find an acceptable offer. The weaver salesman not 
infrequently wastes much of his time in attempting to obtain 
fair price, which he seldom does. 

(b) As mentioned before in many cases, the woollen dealers advance 

loan against weavers agreeing to sell their output on prices 
settled beforehand. In this case, the weaver receives less than 
what he can pos.sibly obtain by selling his products in the open 
market. 

(c) Bocal woollen dealers find markets (i) by canvassing among the 

visitors, (ii) b.v participation in Fairs and Exhibitions, (iii) by 
agency connections with firms outside the State. A con.siderablo 
volume of woollens is bought by the seasonal visitors to Kashmir. 
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(d) There is a class of middlemen who maintain no stock but act 

agents or contractors. Having secured supply contract for 
blankets or lois, they go into the country and buy their require¬ 
ments direct from the weavers or village sowkars. 

(e) A considerable quantity of woollens is sold by bargain at Fairs and 

Exhibitions. There are dealers who avail themselves of such 
opportunities. They buy large quantities of woollens as bargains 
and keep them in stock till favourable opportunity arises. 

(/) The local branch of All-India Spinners Association established in 
1928 is the only body that has a well organised system of 
marketing. It sells its factory products as well as woollens 
purchased from individual weavers. This organization has a 
permanent sales depot in Srinagar. It opens during summer 
shops at summer resorts. It has connections with over 70 sales 
depots in British India. It plans its annual production accord¬ 
ing to the local sales of the previous year plus orders received 
from British India sales depots. It has recently organised a 
Commercial Emporium for local woollens. 

Pashmina ,—Pashmina goods in general follow the same line. The 
prominent pashmina dealers open their shops in winter in Calcutta and do 
good business. 

Hosiery .—This industry in the State is still in its infancy. Its products 
are sold by locally appointed agents. 

16. So far this State is concerned, there is no other industry likely to be 
adversely affected by grant of protection to various classes of woollen 
manufactures. 

Para. 5.—The above information covers all the questions given, and 
statistics, wherever it has been possible, have beeif furnished for all years 
since 1928. Copies of available publications bearing on the subject'have 
been personally handed over to the Board at the time of informal discussion 
at Lahore. 

Para. 4 .—Classified statistics of imports of woollens into Kashmir from 
different countries do not exist. Some idea a.s to the relative position of 
imports of woollens, shawls, and yarns from United Kingdom, Continent and 
Japan may be gained from the following table; — 

Share of Foreign Imports of Shaxol Cloth of different Countries expressed 

in percentage. 


___ 

i 

1928. 

1 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

i 

1934. 


% 

% 

0/ 

/o 

% 

/o 

0/ 

/o 

% 

Shawl Cloth. 









nil 

nil 


25 

30 

i 

45 ' 

65 

Continent 

100 

100 


75 

GO 

55 

35 

Tarn. 








Japan . 

nil 

nil 


30 

45 

50 

65 

Continent 

100 

100 

100 

70 

65 

50 

35 


2 G 2 
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—. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 


1 

O/ 

/o 

o/ 

/o 

1 

/o 

/o 1 

0/ 

/o 

/o 

% 

Knitting, Hosiery 
and Carpet Yarn. 








United Kingdom . 

IOC 

100 

100 

75 

75 

75 

75 

India . 

nil 

nil 

nil 

25 

25 

25 

25 

Shoddy Cloth. 








Japan . 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

16 

25 

26 

United Kingdom , 

60 

45 

45 

46 

45 

45 

45 

Continent 

40 

65 

55 

55 

40 

30 

30 

Woollens. 



1 






nil 

nil 

1 

' nil 

nil 

nil 

10 

25 

United Kingdom . 

80 

75 

60 

36 

30 

25 

26 

Continent 

20 

25 

50 

j 

66 

70 

85 

60 


It be observed that* since 1931 Japan has steadily made considerable 
advance in imports ol: woollen yarn and woollen piece-goods. This advance 
has been made at the expense of imports from the United Kingdom and 
Continent. 

Of the woollen yarn and woollen piece-goods imports which compete direct¬ 
ly against local products are yarn, shoddy cloth and blankets. Articles which 
compete indirectly include shawls. 

Gwalior Darbar. 

Letter No. HGB-A./SA 14-35, dated the 13th February, 1936, jrom the Itesident 

at Gwalior. 

Application isob protection by the Woollen Industry. 

With reference to your letter No. 381, dated the 3rd November, 1934, I 
have the honour to forward a copy of a letter No. 1280-R., dated the 6th 
February, 1935, received from the Political Member, Gwalior Darbar. 


Enclosure. 

Copy of a letter No. 12S0-B,., dated the 6th Fehruanj, 1935, from the Political 
Memhcr, Gwalior Darbar, Lashhar, to the Iteddent at Gwalior. 

Wh'th reference to your letters Nos. 2086-A. and 2115-A., dated the 14th 
and 17th November, 1934, respectiycly, 1 have the honour to state that there 
is no Woollen Mill in the State except a Carpet Factory known a,s Stavrides 
(Gwalior), Ltd., which manufactures pile carpets by hand weaving. The in¬ 
dustry is run on piece sy.stem with nearly 550 labourers and the quantity of 
woollen yarn comsumed in it every month is approximately 10,000 lbs., which 
is imported from the Woollen Mills at Amritsar. 
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Tonk Darbar. 

Letter No. ISSSISO 4 /34, dated the 12th April, 1935, from, the Resident at 

Jaipnir. 

ArPMCATION FOE PEOIECTION BY THE WoOLLEN IndTJSTEY. 

With reference to your letter No. 381, dated the 3rd/5th November, 1935, 
to the Hon’ble the Agent to the Governor General in Bajputana, I have the 
honour to inform you that the only States in this Residency, which are to 
some extent concerned in the Woollen Industry, are Jaipur and Tonk States. 

The Tonk Darbar have informed me that no woollen mills exist in their 
State and that the Cottage Woollen Industry is limited to the manufacture 
of Namdahs and Blankets from local wool and the number of persons employ¬ 
ed in this way is very small. The Darbar are therefore not in a position to 
supply any useful information regarding the woollen industry. 

Reply from the Jaipur Darbar will be forwarded as soon as it is received. 


Jaipur Durbar. 

Letter No. 19701804134, dated the 18th April, 1935, from the Resident at 

Jaipw. 

Appmcaiion foe peotection by the Wooleen" Industry. 

In continuation of my letter No. 1888/804-34, dated the 12th April, 1935, 
on the above subject, I have the honour to inform you that the Jaipur Darbar 
intimate that there are at present no Industries of the kind in the Jaipur 
State. The cultivators and other classes take part in the cottage industries 
and weave Khaddar. No assistance in the form of the grant of loans or in 
any other way is given to such industries by the Jaiimr State. 


His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Government. 

Letter No. SSSlrP, dated the Hth May, 1935, from the Resident at Hyderabad. 

Snl'ject :— Woollen Industry. 

With reference to yonr letter No. 381, dated the 5th November, 1934, on 
the above subject, I am directed to forward herewith a copy of an e.xtract 
from the Textile Expert’s Report, together with' copies of its enclosures, 
received from His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Government. They add 
that the information contained in the enclosures is such as has been collected', 
by their department of Commerce and Industries and that it should not be 
treated by the Board as a representation from His Exalted Highness’ 
Government. 


Enclosure. 

Copy of extract from Textile Expert's Report. 

» * «• * * ♦ * 

(ii) Small factoky and cottaoe industry. 

As the Board wants such information about the industry within the 
jurisdiction of this Government to be forwarded to them with statistics we 
may send a copy of the Chapters VIII and IX dealing with wool spinning and 
pile carpets of the Report of the Survey of Handloom and Dyeing Industries 
in the Dominions. The rest of the replies are as follows: — 

1. No thorough .survey of the cottage factories of wool industry was under¬ 
taken by this Department, although one such was under contemplatiou. Aa 
such the census figures for the year 1931 are given (Chapter II of the Survey). 
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2. (a) Factories using power— Nil. 

(h) Factories not using power— vide Chart II. 

3. (a) Nil. 

(6) Cost sheet of an ordinary cumble and ordinary carpet given in 
Chapters VIII and IX may kindly be seen. 

4. No statistics are taken and approximate figures may he misleading. 

6. Blankets and pile carpets are generally made. Knitted goods are also 
made in small quantities in towns of Secunderabad and Hyderabad. 

6. Both indigenous and imported from British India Wool are used, 
indigenous wool is of poor staple and coarse quality. 

7. Mostly the yarn is spun by hand locally for making of blankets and 
pile carpets. Imported yarn is used only fqr knitted goods. Mostly they are 
Indian spun yarn. A small quantity is got from Japan and England also. 

8. Not available. 

9. Price per pound of raw country wool annas. Price per pound of 
imported wool about Re. 1, 

Generally, Kurvalloos, a sub-caste of Hhangars who follow wool industry, 
as well as the carpet makers, take small loans at high rates of interest from 
the local sowcars or yarn deMer and repay them in the form of finished pro¬ 
ducts or cash after selling their goods. The Dhangars mostly rear their own 
sheep and get raw wool without buying. Poor Dhangars who do not own 
sheep, work for others in shearing wool in season and get 5 per cent, wool 
as their share in kind. Carpet makers however inirchase for cash or on 
credit their raw materials and repay as aforesaid. 

10. Not available. 

11. A small string bow is used for carding and cleaning the wool and a 
piece of hollow bamboo with closed bottom is used as shuttle. Only heald is 
used for making shed and the weft is beaten to the fell of cloth by means of 
a piece of wood. Preliminary processes are attended to by xvomenfolk of the 
family and the income goes to the samo family. The looms and implements 
used are of the primitive tj'pe. 

12. Prices given in costing sheets. 

13. These cottage workers never take from any hanks. A few Co-operative 
banks are in existence but so far appreciable advantage had never been taken 
of them. Small money lenders however swarm these industrial areas and 
keep these small industrialists in their clutches by lending at exorbitant rates 
which may .some time go oven to 36 per cent, per season from 18 per cent. 

14. Of course, the Government through the Department of Commerce and 
Industries has been assisting the industry like all other industries. They 
have established an Experimental Carpet Factory to revive the carpet indus¬ 
try of Warangal where boys are taught manufacturing of high class carpets. 
Besides to assist the cottage carpet makers, they have established a regular 
trade for their rugs in the London market by coining to an understanding 
with O. C. M. (London) to whom hundreds of carpets are being sent monthly. 
The business is expanding, thanks to tlie Exemption of Duty for British, 
Indian made goods in the United Kingdom after the policy of Imiierial Pre¬ 
ference, and Ottawa Pact. 

15. To create marketing facilities. Government has established Cottage 

Indu,striea Sales Depot in Hyderabad which advertise widely and intensively 
the Dominion products and has further appointed Commercial Agent in 
Bombay to push their sales outside. We are sending goods to outside towns 
and places and have similar agents in the United Kingdom and also far off 
New Zealand. ; 

16. None as far as Dominions are concerned. . , 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Wool Spinkino and Weaving. 

The art of spinning and weaving wool was known to the Indian from the 
very earliest times, as we find mention of it, in the ancient Hundu scriptures. 

Locality in which -wool industry is carried on. —This industry is carried on 
generally throughout the Dominions but particularly in wool producing areas 
of which Atraf-i-Baida, Karimnagar, Mahboobnagar, Medak, Gulbarga, Bidar 
and Nalgonda are the Districts in the order of their importance. The only 
class that is engaged in this industry, is the Kuravaloos or Kurvas, a sub- 
caste of Dhangars. Sheep breeding and cumblo weaving are their main occu¬ 
pations though rarely vve find them engaged in agriculture. The wool obtain¬ 
ed from the sheep of the abovementioned places is of short staple, and of 
very poor quality. 

Most of the wool produced in the Dominions are sent to outside places 
rather than spun and woven into cumbles here. It is a great economic loss 
to export raw wool to the extent of O. S. Rs. 2,85,000 every year, out of total 
production of Rs. 5,70,000, The finished products are exported from the 
State to the outside places to the extent of O. S. Rs. 2,00,000, the remaining 
quantity worth JIs. 4,.31,000 being consumed locally by the labouring classes 
{vide Chapter XIV, Charts III and IV). 

Out of the total population of 9,28,404 Dhangars is recorded in the census 
of 1930 A. D. only 26,620 are engaged in wool weaving and allied processes 
(vide Chapter XIV, Chart II), if only the export of raw wool is stopped, we 
could very easily absorb the remaining population among them, in this 
industry. 

Implements used for making curnhles. —The looms and implements used for 
snaking cumbles are of primitive type. A small string bow is used for card¬ 
ing and cleaning the wool, and a piece of hollow bamboo with closed bottom 
is used as a shuttle. Only one heald is used for making shed and the weft 
is beaten to the fell of cloth by means of .a piece of wood. 

Qualities produced. —The Cumbles manufactured in the Dominions arc of 
three qualities, such a.s follows; — 

(1) Cumbles of coarse texture made out of live wool. 

(2) Cumbles of loose texture known as jhoras and are made of live wool. 

(3) Cumbles made out of dead wool, kiiow'n as Kuchra Cnmbles. 

The sizes vary from 3 to 6 yards in length and 42" to 54" in width, the 
price also vary from Re. 1-2 to Rs. 9 according to the quality of the cuinble. 

The average production of a loom is one yard per day. 

The profit in preparing an ordinary cumble measuring 4 yards by 48" 
weighing 3 seers is as follows •. —• 

0. S. Rs. A. p. 


Raw wool 7 lbs.0 11 0 

Cleaning, carding and spinning which takes 15 

days at As. 2 per day . . . . . 1 14 0 

Sizing .. ,020 

Weaving which requires at least 4 days at As. 3 

per day ..0 12 0 

Cost price . 3 7 0 

Selling price . 3 8 0 


I-'rofit . 0 10 


Preliminary processes are attended to by the family members hence the 
wages go to the family. Thus the average income of a cumble weaver’s family 
is about Rs. 10 per month. Most of them possess some land and follow agri¬ 
culture, as their main occupation. 
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Fonulation of Dhangars and nnmher of sheep. —The population of Dhnn- 
,gars as per last census was 9,28,404 of which 26,620 were actually engaged in 
weaving of cuiables and the processes connected therewith, employing 14,620 
looms. The total number of sheep from which the raw material is obtained 
for weaving eumble, according to the cattle census of 1,930 was 5,744,347. 
The local sheep are of ordinary breed. The wool obtained is of throe colours, 
black, white and admixture of black and grey. Mixed wool is mostly obtain¬ 
ed, while white wool is very rare. Black wool fetches a better price than 
white or grey wool. 

Wool shearing. —The wool shearing is commenced when sheep reach 6 to 7 
months of age, generally in the months of October .and November. Before 
•shearing, the sheep are clesined well in pools, at least a week before shearing. 
Shearing is generally done with the help of other shepherds. The shearer is 
allowed to shear the wool of 5 sheep as his remuneration, for every 100 sheep 
sheared (which comes to abo^t li seers), and one evening meal along with 
sendi. 100 sheep can be sheared in 3 days by two men and about 25,, to 30 
pounds of wool is obtained. 

Dhangars are of easy ,goi.ng temperament, devoid of any ambition. Thoy 
are content with their small income, .as can be secured locally without much 
trouble. They hardly borrow money for their domestic use or even for their 
work. 

The industry is capable of improvement in three respects, viz., (1) Breed¬ 
ing, (2) Grazing facilities and (3) impr-ovements in loom and appliances. 

The wool obtained from these sheep is of coarse quality and of short staple, 
and no attempt is made to improve the quality by proper attention to the 
breeding and tending of the sheep. 

As regards g,r.a 2 ing, at present, there is no permanent pa.sture lands within 
easy distance. The sheep are taken to a great distance moving from place 
to place, in search of pasture hands, specially when the fields are under culti¬ 
vation. In summer season, when the fiold.s are dry, then also there is nob 
sufficient grass for feeding The result is that the slieep from under feeding 
lose their energy and are unable to withstand the disease which gene¬ 
rally breaks out in rainy season, 

Dhangars as a class are very conservative, they cannot easily be persuaded 
to change their crude and primitive methods. However, this difficulty can be 
overcome, if an intelligent man amongst them is selected and trained in the 
Cottage Industries Institute, After training, he should be sent among his 
caste men to introduce improved applications for spinning and weaving by 
j)raotical demonstration. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Woollen pile c^kpets, uuheies and newad, 

Ptoces where earpei industry is carried on. —The manufacture of pile car¬ 
pets has been carried on in Mathwada, Rangashsipet, Karimahad and ITrs 
from time immemorial. They are known as War.angal carpets. The Industry 
has in recent years shown marked signs of decline and the quality of carpets 
also has very much deteriorated. 

MateriaU. used. —The wool used now-a-days for weaving carpets is scraped 
or limed wool, obtained from local tanneries. The old vegetable dyes luave 
given place to the cheap basic dyes available in the local market. These 
colours arc no doubt very bright but they are fugitive. After a short 
exposure of few days to sun the colour fades and c.anuot be restored with the 
result that the carpet lo,se all its beauty. The weaver is often blamed for 
u,si.tig dead wool and fugitive colours and for poor weaving but ho i.s not 
solely responsible for the decline of the industry. He is really compelled to 
do so. In fact, he makes more often what the niorebant wants and will buy. 
The merchant gives designs and complete specifications to the weavers. The 
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goods are Jnade according to market demand. It is not tlierefore to be sup¬ 
posed that the weaver cannot produce superior stuff with a view to cheapen¬ 
ing the cost of pi'oduction. 

Decline of Industry ,—There is a gradual decrease in the value of carpets 
exported from Warangid. It i.s therefore, high time for them to devote 
themselves in producing the best stuffs, then they can hope to regain their 
lost position and markets. In Warangal there are 226 families with 800 
looms, of these only as many as 22 with 90 looms are engaged in manufactur¬ 
ing woollen carpets, and about 50 with 90 looms are engaged in making bed 
durries while the rest have taken to some other work. The manufacturers 
.are all Mohammadaiis. The looms in use are of the vertical type, varying 
from 5/ to 15' width. The pile carpets are generally made in two sizes such 
as 7'x4' with five stitches per inch costing 0. S. Bs. 6-8 and 6'x3' costing 
O. S. Es. S-4. Five fold 6s cotton yarn is employed for warp and raw un¬ 
cleaned hemp is used in weft, dottou yarn and wool employed in carpets are 
twisted on hand charkas by their women, while the hemp used for weft is 
merely folded. 

Standard of Uving .—The standard of living of these weavers is very low. 
The carpet weavers really speaking make no profit. They simply charge for 
their labour. 


The following is a typical example of costing sheet for preparing an 
ordinary carpet T x 4' made out of dead wool 6 stitches per inch weighing 12 
to 14 lbs : — 



Rs, 

A. 

r. 

6s cotton yarn for warp. 1 lb. . 

0 

6 

0 

Twisting and doubling charges 

0 

1 

0 

Warping charges . . . , . 

0 

1 

0 

Dead wool 11 lbs. at As, 2-3 a lb. 

1 

8 

9 

Oarding and twisting wool .... 

0 

9 

2 

Dyeing charges .. 

0 

7 

0 

Hemp for weft 3 srs. at As, 1-6 a lb. . 

0 

9 

0 

WcavMig charges ...... 

2 

4 

0 

Cost price 

5 

13 

11 

Selling price 

6 

4 

0 

Profit 

0 

6 

1 


Twisting and carding, etc., as given above are generally attended to by 
the weaver’s family. Therefore, the amount of these items goes to him. The 
poverty of the carpet weavers is the chief obstacle in the way of improve¬ 
ment. They are in the clutehes of dealers. 

The carpets are taken by local dealers who export them to England. At 
one time the quantity exported by them was worth about Us. 1,00,000 but 
at present annual trade is estimated to be only Rs. 36,000. The local and 
proxdncial consumption is very limited. 


Government of India, Army Department. 

Letter No. 2532811 (M. G. 8), dated the 17th January, 1933. 

Pkotection to Indian Woollen Industby. 

I am directed to refer to the Government of India, Department of Com¬ 
merce, Resolution No. 9-T. (2)/34, dated the 20th October, 1934, on the above 
subject, and to request that the following facts may be placed before the 
Board for their consideration; — 

(a) As far as quality permits, aU woollen materials required for Army 
use arc purchased from Indian manufacturing sources. 
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<b) Certain materials required, e.g., shirting flannel of the requisite 
quality, are not manufactured in India. 

{e) Of other materials, such as Serge Service Dress and cloth Drab 
Mixtureifor great coats, owing to the inferior quality available 
only a proportion of the Army’s requirements can be accepted 
from Indian manufacturing sources in spite of the fact that 
orders have been placed with Indian manufacturers for somo 
ten years. 

(d) The value (including customs duty) of the annual imports of woollen 

materials for Army use is approximately Rs. 10 lakhs. This 
figure cannot bo reduced until the range and quality of Indian 
manufactures improves. Until this happens any form of protec¬ 
tion imposed with a view to raising the price of imported woollen 
materials is bound to have a 'directly adverse effect upon the 
Defence Budget. 

(e) In spite of a custom duty of 25 per cent, on imported woollen 

materials, the class of material produced in India is inferior to 
imported material 25 per cent, cheaper, 

2. The above are the main points which it is desired to put forward for 
consideration so far as purchases for the Army are concerned. Should you 
desire more detailed information, I am to suggest that you should forward a 
questionnaire, the answers to which will be furnished as fully possible. 


Indian Stores Department. 


(1) Letter No. 378, dated the 2nd, November, 1934, from, the Secretary, Tariff 
Board, to the Chief Controller of Stores, Indian Stores Department, 
New Delhi, 

I am directed by the Tariff Board to request that you will be so good as 
to supply them with a statement , ("with six spare copies) .of the woollen goods 
purchased by you in India on behalf of the Central and Local Governments 
during the last 6 years and the prices thereof. It is desirable that the state¬ 
ment should follow.the following categories; — 


A. Imported. 

(1) Blankets and rugs. 

(3) Shawls. 

(5) Carpets and floor rugs. 
(7) Any other goods. 


B. Of Indian manufacture. 
(2) F'locegoods, 

(4) Hosiery. 

(6) Yarns— 

(jo) Woollen. 

(b) Worsted. 


In the case of A, the Board would like to know the reason for the preference 
ef imported goods. 

It there are local Governments which do not obtain such goods through 
your Department, or obtain part of their supplies otherwise than through 
the agency of your Department, the Board will be grateful if you can name 
them for its information. 


"(2) Letter No. K. 61 (30), dated the 12th November, 1934, from the Chief 
Controller of Stores,Indian Stores Department. 

Subject :— ^Pubch^se of woollen doons by the Indian Stoees Depaetment. 

With reference to your letter No. 378, dated the 2nd November, 1934, on 
the subject mentioned above, I have the honour to state that the inforpiation 
asked for by you is being collected and will be furnished in due course*. 

2. As regards paragraph 2 of your letter, I have to explain that no 
Local Government has entrusted the entire purchase of its requirements to 


Not printed. 
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this Depai'tnient and the purchase of woollen materials made by this Depart¬ 
ment on their behalf would represent only a fraction of their total pur¬ 
chases. Similarly, purchases of these materials have also been made direct 
by Civil Departments of the Central Government and Railways in several 
cases, particularly before November 1929, when orders were issued by the 
Government of India to certain Departments making the ijurchase of certain 
classes of stores through the Indian Stores Department compulsory, when 
exceeding Rs, 100 in each case or Rs. 1,000 during a year. It is only in 
the case of the Army Department that all purchases in India of textile 
stores have been made through this Department since its constitution, 


(3) Letter No. K.-Ol (80), dated the 13th Match, 1935, from the Chief 
Controller of Stores, Indian Stores Department. 

Sttbjeef PunOHASE OF WOOLLEN GOODS BY THE INDIAN STOBES DeBAETMENT.; 

In continuation of my letter* No. K.-61 (30), dated the 6th February, 
1935, I have the honour to forward herewith three statements: — 

Statement “ A ” showing particulars regarding nature of yarn (i.e., 
whether woollen or worsf^), width, weight per yard and the prico 
per lb. (based on calculated weight) in the case of piecegoods pur¬ 
chased during 1933-34. 

Statement “ B ” showing the dimensions and weight per piece of 
blankets and rugs, 

Stateme 7 it “ C ” showing details of purchases of serge blue (imported) 
made by this office since 1929-30, with reasons for purchasing 
imported material in each case, 

I may add that due to the assistance and encouragement given by this 
Departnient, the Indian manufacturers are now in a position to manufac¬ 
ture serge blue at competitive rates and -all purchases for 1934-36 were 
made from indigenous sources. Contracts for 1936-36 requirements for 
State Railways, who are the largest consumers of the material, have also 
been awarded to Indian manufacturers. 

2. The figures given for 1933-34, for “serge, blue” under the head 
“ indigenous ” require revision as below : — 


— 

Total 

quantity. 

Total 

Value. 

■ Unit. 

Average 

price. 

(xiii) Serge, blue, worsted (superior). 

460 

Rs. 

2,588 

! 

Yard 

Rs. A. P, 

5 12 0 

64". 

(xiv) Twill cloth, woollen, khaki, 64" . 

4,220 

8,836 

n 

2 16 

(xv) Serge, blue, medium, 54" . 

6,485 

14,505 


2 10 4 

(xvi) Serge, grey, 64" 

eo2 

1 

1,748 

f» 

1 15 0 

(xxi) Unclassified * , * • 

• • 1 

36(163 

St 1 

•• 


The high price of indigenous blue serge, medium, viz., Rs, 2-10-4 as 
compared with Re. 1-12-3 for imported material was due to the former, 
being of a (special) superior quality. 


Not printed. 
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(viii) Serge, White I/ining, 54" wide . . . Worsted 

(ix) Baiae, Cloth, Green, 54" wide . . . W'oollen 
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j\r.j 5 ._The rates given for indigenons materials are f.o.r, prices. In the case of imported materials the rates are either c,i.f. or f.o.r. as 

cated (according to the terms of the order). 



B .—Blankets and rugs. 


— 

Size. 

Weight 

per 

blanket 
or rug. 

Composition. 

1 

2 . (i) Blanketf3» Barrack « 

i 

7i'x6' 

lbs. 

4f 

Woollen. 

(ii) Blankets, Saddle— 


1 


M. A. . 

72"xl2’ 

7 


S. U. . 

66 "XS6' 

5 

f* 

(iii) Blankets, Maroon . 

eo’xeo" 

4 

ft 

(iv) Blankets, Woollen, 

go'xtso* 

H 

tt 

Scarlet. 

(vi) Lohis, Woollen— 



Scarlet, Hospital 

108”X64* 

If 

rt 

Kashmir, for Postal 

16'x4i-* 

i 

1 

1 

6 

If 

Department. 

7. (ix) Rugs, Horse— 


S Partly made of blanket. 

(a) Large 

6'-2*X7'.6" 

Hi 

(c) Small . • 

6'-10’x6'-9" 

loi 

1 

f ting cloth, woollen, 
C and partly of cloth, 
' twill, fine (jute). 


C.—Details of purchases of Serge, Blue (imported), since 19S9-S0. 


i 

1 

Quantity i 
(yards). | 

Bate per 
yard of 
imported 
material, 
accepted. 

Lowest 
rate por 
yard of 
acceptable 
indigenous 
material at 
the time. 

ReMabkb. 

1929-30. 

Es. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

1 


84,961 

2 6 6 
f.o.r. 

t 

3 0 0 

The price of the indigenous material 
was nearly 25 per cent, higher then 
that of the imported material. More¬ 
over, the Indian firm (the Indian 
Woollen Mills, Bombay) which had 
quoted this price was at that time 
in danger of going into liquidation. 
It was, therefore, considered inadvis- 
able to place the order with them. 

3,000 

2 7 0 
f.o.r. 

1 

1 


Supply being required immediately, 
order was placed with the firm who 
had secured the previous ardor for 
34,961 yards, as the quantity required 
was available from stack held by 
them in India, 
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Quantity 

(yards). 

' Rate per 
yard of 
imported 
material, 
accepted. 

Lowest 
rate per 
yard of 
acceptable 
Indigenous 
material at 
the time. 

1 

1 

Remarks, 

1939-30 —contd. 

Es. A. P. 

1 Rb. a. V. 


70,000 

2 6 0 
f.o.r. 

2 12 0 

! 

j 

The relevant file has been destroyed, 
but the reason for purchasing the 
imported material appears to be that 
the price of (|io indigenous material 
was considered too high being nearly 
19 per cent, above tbe imported 
material. 

10,000 

2 6 0 

• * 

The relevant file has been destroyed. 
It, however, appears to bo a repeat 
order against the previous one 70,000 
yards. 

mo-31. 



1 

7,590 

2 6 0 
f.o.r. 

i 

• • 

Due to urgency of demand, repeat 
order was placed with the importing 
firm who had secured the previous 
order for 70,000 yards. 

3,000 

2 4 0 
f.o.r. 

3 0 0 

The price of the indigenous material 
was 33J^ per cent, higher than that 
of the imported material and could 
not therefore be accepted. 

1931-33. 




Nil. 

1 



1933-33. 

1 



Nil. 


1 


1933-34. 




44,000 

1 12 3 

j 

1 14 0 

J 

In view of the need for economy and 
also in view of the customs duty of 
26 per cent, which given protection 
to the Indian Industry, it was not 
considered justifiable to place the 
order with Indian manufacturers, 
which would have involved an extra 
expenditure of Bs. 4,812 approxi¬ 
mately. 


N.B .—The rates given for indigen&ns materials are f.o.r. prices. In 
the case of imported materials the rates are either c.i.f. or f.o.r. as indicated 
(according to the terms of the order). 
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Imp^irial Council of Agricultural Research^ New Delhi. 

(1) Latter No. 14ft, dated the 22nd February,. 1935, from the Secretary, Tariff- 

Board, 

I am directed by the Tariff Board to enquire if the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research will be so good as to inform them of the extent to 
which the Council has been able to interest itself in the problem of sheep 
bleeding with a view to improving the quality of wool. The Board is aware 
Uiat certain Provincial Governments have made attempts at improving breed¬ 
ing but would be glad, if possible, to receive a note recording briefly for 
India as a whole what has been done so far and what prospect there is of 
action in the future. 


(2) Letter No. D. 22113$jVet,, dated the 1st May, 1935, from the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, Simla. 

SHEEP BREEDING. 

In continuation of this Department letter No. D. 221/35/Vet., dated the 
18th March, 1935, I am directed to enclose a note furnishing information 
regarding the problem of sheep breeding in India with a view to improve the 
quality of wool. 


Note on Sheep Breeding in India. 

The problem of sheep breeding in India with a view to improving the 
quality of wool has been receiving the attention of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research and the. following action has been taken. 

In 1933 a scheme was submitted by the Bombay Government for sheep’ 
breeding in that province including cross-breeding with Merino sheep for the 
improvement of wool. The matter was referred to the Cattle Breeding Com¬ 
mittee of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research and a scheme was- 
drawn up for experimental sheep breeding at suitable centres in India the 
object of which was to carry out co-ordinated work with a view to improving, 
the best breeds of Indian sheep particularly for improved wool production. 
It was decided that as a general rule the correct policy would be to develop 
local wool producing breeds, of which the Bikanir appears to be the best, and 
that experimental breeding shouk be carried out at the following centres, 
vie., Hissar Farm, Hingoli, Hosur (Madras), Bhamburda (Bombay), Mahbub- 
nagar in Hyderabad State, a selected centre in Mysore, Bharkhand in Balu¬ 
chistan and at Kangara. Two schemes have accordingly been approved, one 
for Bombay and another for Madras, and other schemes are expected. 

Work on improvement of wool bearing sheep has been in progress for some 
years in the Mysore State where the Merino sheep have been used to a con¬ 
siderable extent for cross breeding and this work is still in progress. 

At Hissar Farm also experimental breeding with a cross-bred Merino and 
Bikanir Sheep has been carried on for a number of years and though great 
difficulty has been experienced in maintaining pure-bred Merino sheep for 
any length of time in the plains, a cross-bred sheep has been evolved, and 
is now to some extent fixed in type, called the Hissar Dale Sheep. These 
sheep produce a larger quantity and finer quality of wool than any Indian 
sheep and it is hoped that they may be able to thrive under Indian condi¬ 
tions in certain localities. 

It is however still doubtful if the breeding of Merino cross-bred sheep will 
■be generally practicable in the plains in India and it is considered that the 
improvement of Bikanir sheep for wool production is likely to prove more 
feasible and more satisfactory in the long mn. It is anticipated that work 
oil these linos will be considerably increased in the near future in certain 
provinces and States, where conditions are likely to be suitable for the pro¬ 
duction of wool bearing sheep. 


MGIPC—L-85STB—31-8-36 - 100. 



